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I 

Iraqis Iraki, E&nki, Eanidi Baki.^— A sub-caste o£ Muluam- 
madan Kalw§.rs. They profess to take their name from the 
country of which is now divided into^Ir&q Ajami^ or Perskm 

Iriq, which is nearly coincident with ancient Media, and*Iriq 
Arabi, or Arabian Iiiq, on the lower courae of the Tigris and 
Euphrates.^ According to others the name is only a corruption of 
^Araqi, from/ Araq spirituous liquor/^ In BMr they are known 
as Ealal, which is merely a variant of Ealw&r and the name by 
which the tribe are known in the Eastern Panjib.’ {The word KalU 
is derived from the Sanskrit ial^apdla, iaiydpdl^t^^aljfapdMa or 
halydpdlahay^ meaning a distiller/^ Some of the ^{Linkis profess 
to be the descendants of Persian immigrants, but there seems little 
doubt that they are little more thau Eidw&rs. who "^haVe embraced 
Isli-m. The professed Muhammad&n* members are said to call 
themselves Rinki, while others who call themselves Ranki oooa" 
sionally for the sake of trade sink their Muhammadanism, and 
revert to the name of Ealw4r, which suits their Hindu customers 
better. The only difference between them is that Rankis fasten 
their coats in Hindu fashion to the left and Rftnkis in Muham* 
madan bshion to the right. A R&nki wears a beard and uses a 
tinned water jar {H^dhna ) ; the Ranld wears no beard and uses 

> BaMdonlo^l enquiries at Wxwtapfu, and areiy oomplete note kf Sajjid 
Ehairuddin Husain KhAa, Ezoiae Suparintsndent, Asamgarh. 

3 IiAq (Mesopotamia) means'* a leyel oonatry beside tlie banks of a river/*— 
Barton, Arahuvn Nights* Note SSrd NighU 

* Bislep, Tribes and Castes, U*, 196 ; Ibbetson, Patigab Ethnography, 38ft, 

* Mr. Nesfield's suggestion to oonneot the word with the Khainodr oateohu- 
maker, and M>. Bisley's derivatioii from halwdlOi ^ one who works a maohine,’* £al 
{luc. L, 38ft) are equally untenable. 
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’ibAqx, xeAki, eAbki, 2 

a brass The Blnkis in Mirzapur fix their head-quarters at a 
place called Belkhara, in the Part&bgarh District, whence th^ 
emigrated seme forty years ago, 

2. Once upon a time, they say, a Muhammadan army passed 
Belkhara, and the soldiers seized a KalwSr 
TiaditionB of origin. made him a Muhammadan by force. 

His descendants are the present BInkis. There seems little doubt 
that their conversion occurred in comparatively recent times. Those 
who have advanced in the belief in Islam regard Hazrat Jilani of 
B%hddd as their patron saint. 

8. Those in Mirzapur ceitainly have a tribal council {panchdyaS) 

Tribal organization and ^hich is said not to be the case in Azamgarh,i 
marriage rules. Scattered about in small 

numbers it is not influential. The president, who is a hereditary 
officer, is called Cliaudhari. Formerly, it is said, the council used to 
meet to settle trafle questions, but now since their dispersion it has 
become a simple council which meets to settle charges of adultery, 
breach of caste iniles, and the like. Illicit intercourse with a woman 
of another caste is punished hy expulsion, and the offender is re-admit- 
ted on feeding the clan on meat l>oiled with rice (puldo) and liquor. 
A few years ago the tribal council of the town Bankis prescribed 
abstinence from spirits, but the scattered members of the tribe 
do not carry out this order. If a man seduce a woman of the 
caste ho is obliged to many her by the Nikah form. If a woman 
intrigue with an outsider she is permanently expelled. Theii- rules 
of exogamy appear to be a soii; of compromise between Hindu and 
Muhammadan rules. At the last census the Muhammadan IrSqig 
were recorded in fourteen sections Anfi, Angi, Bandi, Bata, Kaldir, 
Panchambar, Quraishi, Bafki, Bangi or Binki, Sana, Shaikh^ 
Sadiqi, and Zangi. But these do not appear to influence marriage. 
A man may not marry the daughter of his father's sister or of his 
own sister, but he can marry the daughter of his maternal uncle. 
They give daughters as brides into families with which they are 
already closely intermai'ried, but do not take wives from them. 
Polygamy is recognised. Women have considerable freedom before 
marriage, but after marriage are secluded until they have three or 
four children, when the restriction ceases. If a man seduce an 
unmarried girl, both are put out of caste until their respective 


* Mr. J. E, Beid, Settleimnt 8S. 
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&ther6 give a tribal £ea0fe ; and tbvf aise then married hf NiUh 
form and admitted to caste. Girls are osnally married at the ege 
of ten and the boys at tifteen. The marriage ia arranged tbe 
brother-in-law of the boy^s fatlm* The consent of the parents is 
essential, and the parties have no freedom ofchoioe. No bride 
price is paid. After the oonsommation of the marriage^ the bride's 
father is expected to give something to the bridegroom's father by 
way of dowry : this becomes the property of the bride. No physi- 
cal defect arising after marriage is sufficient to annul it, but this 
is not the case if any defect in either party whidi existed before 
marriage has been fraudulently concealed by the relations on either 
side. When a woman is proved to be habitually unobaste, she is 
divorced by the council, and a regular letter of divorcement is 
drawn up. The marnage of widows and divorced women with 
leave of the council is permitted, and their ohildren rank equally 
with those of a regular marriage.^ 

4. Marriage of widows is performed by the Qftzi reading the 

Widow marriage and over both parties. The man gives the 

leTirate. widow some jewels and a sheet, which she 

puts on. Her father is then expected to feast the clansmen, but if 
he cannot afEord this, he gives them a drink of sharbat, and the 
ceremony is complete. Contrary to Muhammadan customs,* the 
levirate is permitted with the ordinary restriction that it is only 
the younger brother of her late husband who* can take the widow 
to wife. If the right of the levirate be not clmmed, she can mai*ry 
outside the fomily of her late husband. In this case the children 
by her late husband remain in charge of hie brother, and they will 
inherit their father's estate. The same rule applies in the case of 
the levirate, with this difference that the levir, in addition lo being • 
a trustee for his nephews, is, during their minority, entitled to the 
usufruct of their estate. There is no fiction of attributing the 
ohildren of the levir to the mother's first husband. 

5. A sonlesB man may adopt a son with the consent of hie 


Adoption. 


heirs. He may adopt his daughter's son. 
While an adopted son is alive, a second 


i There appears to be no fixed mle that a divoi'oed woman oannot marry 
within the period of tdtZab.— Hughes’ Dictionary of Igldm, 817. 

e The only Mnhsmmadan raoes among whom it appears to exist are the 
AfghAaa.— Blphinstone, Picture of the Kingdom of Cabul. I., ^68, quoted by Letour- 
nea. Evolution of Marriage i 268; and the Bilnohia, Weetermarck, HUtory qf Human 
Marriagct 511, note. 
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not he adopted. A baohelorj a blindi impotent ot lame man can 
adopt, hat not an asoetic. A woman can adopt only by permission 
ot her fansband, and if a man adopt a son his widow cannot adopt 
again. Bnt she oan adopt if snob adopted son dies, provided the 
property be the acquired property of her husband. A man can give 
his only or eldest son or brother to his brother for adoption. A 
girl may be adopted. The person, however, usually adopted is a 
nephew or sondu-law, but preference is given to a nephew. In 
default of a nejdiew on the male side or daughter’s son or son-in- 
law, they adopt a sister’s son. If the son adopted give shares to his 
brothers in the property of his adoptive father, he can also inherit 
from his natural &ther. But not unless the condition is fulfilled, 
or unless his natural father leave no other son. All this is, of 
coarse, contrary to Muhammadan law. ''An adopted son or daughter 
of known descent has no right to inherit from his or her adoptive 
parents and their relatives — the filiation of this description being 
neither recommended nor recognized by Muhammadan law. Such 
son or daughter is, hovfcver , entitled to what may be given under a 
valid deed in gift or will. In this particular the Muhammadan 
agrees with the English and the Hindu with the Boman law.^^ ^ 
If after adoption a natural son be born, he and the adopted son share 
equally. The custom of beena marriage prevails to some extent, 
and in this case the son-in-law living with his father-in-law acquires 
no rights of inheritance. 

6, A man^s heirs are his sons, but the property is divided ao- 

cording to the number of mothers. A father 
Bnooession. ^ , 

cannot during his lifetime nominate 

particular son to take a larger share than that of the others. 
When an estate has been held jointly by a father and his sons, and 
is distributed among the sons on the father’s decease, the sons will 
take all the joint estate, moveable or immoveable, ancestral or acquired. 
But any part of such estate which a particular son has acquired 
by succession from his maternal grandfather or father-in-law does 
not come under division. When there are no sons, but grandsons or 
great-grandsons, the shai’es are allotted according to the number of 
sous of the deceased. If a man die leaving a widow or widows, 
a daughter and daughters and brothers with their descendants, but 
no male lineal descendants within their generations, the inheritance 


' Tagote Law Lectures, 1878, p« 124. 
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will devolve on the brothers; but the widow is ^titled to mamten* 
wnoe. The widow, however, will inherit if her lete husband lived 
apaHfrom his brothers, and she can alienate by sale. Bnt if she 
beoome unchaste, her husband^s brethren will exclude her and take 
the property. A daughter never inherits from the &ther unless 
during his lifetime he assign her a share by deed ; and she has no 
right to maintenance out of her father’s estate. But by caste rules 
the brothers are held bound, out of love and affection, to support 
their sisters who are childless widows. If a man need to live 
separate from his brothers with his mother, and dies without a male 
lineal descendant^ a widow, a daughter or daughter’s son, the in* 
heritance will devolve upon the mother. She has a life interest, 
and at her death the nearest agnate will inherit. It seems also 
agi'eed that when the inheritance passes to the associated brethren 
the owner may by will select a particular brother as his heir. 
When a wife dies holding property in her own right, the husband 
succeeds. The son of a widow who re-marries inherits from his 
father. The step-father supporis him till he is twelve years old, 
after which he returns to his father’s &.mily. A man who retires 
from the world and joins a religious order loses his right to inherit 
or to retain his property, which passes to his heirs. 

7. There is no ceremony during pregnancy. When parturi- 

tion is difficult, the woman is given some 
Birth oeremonioB. ^ drink on which a Maulavi has 

blown and over which he has recited some passages of the Qur^n. 
The woman is delivered on the ground. After birth a Chamain 
midwife is called in, who cuts the ooi-d and buries it in the ground 
where the child is born. Over it a fire is kept lighting till the 
twelfth day. On the sixth day the midwife bathes the mother and 
child. On the twelfth day the whole house is whitewashed and 
plastered, and the earthen vessels replaced. On that day the 
mother and child are bathed by the barberis wife. Her feet are 
not dyed with lac, as is usiial with Hindus. While she is being 
bathed her women fiiends sing. On that day, if the father can 
afford it, he feeds the clansmen on bread, rice, and parched gram. 
Some families who ore extra strict consider the mother impure for 
forty days. 

8. A boy is circumcised {Mu$almdni karina) at the age of five 

or seven. The ceremony is done in the 
CircamcMion. month of Bamz&n or Bar£ Pir. Sweet bread 
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and meat bailed wi^ lioe (pulfy) are first offered to Ood wi& prayers, 
and then the barber maldn^ the boy stand facing the east performs 
the operation. Before and after the boy prays in a mosque 
Dnring the operaHon the boy is given a dose of ma' jfim oomp^md 
of and sugar. The wound is washed with a decoction of 
nudroya (?Barsapanlla), oil of jasmine (cAamelt) or cocoanut, and a 
decoction of the leaves of the mm tree is apjjied daily. The bar- 
ber recmves four annas as his remuneration and a pice or two from 
each of the friends present. After this the clansmen are feasted. 

9. The marriage arrangements are made by the brother-in-law, 

or in default of him by some near rela- 

Marriage. 

tion of the boy^s father. Then comes the 
betrothal (man^ani). The marriage follows a year after. Th^ 
have the maimangar oeremony as among low Hindus.^ Some 
&milies set up a nuptial shed {mdnro)^ and some do not. In the 
same way some anoint the bridegroom with turmeric and oil: 
others use only mustard oil. Before the procession starts the clans- 
men are entertained at a feast {bhatwdn). Some offer on the wed- 
ding day sweet bread and other choice food to God and Muhammad, 
others do not- The bridegroom in a white or yellow dress is 
taken to his bride's house on horseback. When the procession 
roaches the bride's door, her relations admnce a few paces to re- 
ceive and then escort them to the place prepared for their recep- 
tion. The Q3.zi then reads the Nikdh first over the bridegroom 
and then over the bride, after which the friends are treated to 
sharbat and given a feast. Next morning the bride's father pro- 
duces the dowry before the friends of the bridegroom, and after 
feasting them the bride is dismissed with her husband. Some follow 
the Hindu practice of plunging the marriage festoons (fiandantdr) 
into running water on the fourth day after the wedding. This 
form of marru^ is called thddi or oharhanwa^ in distinction with 
widow marriage, Magdi. 

10. The dead are buried in the usual Muhammadan way in a 

burial ground known as Harawal, the plaoe 

of bones" {hdr, haddt). The body in the 
grave is covered with boards, over which leaves of the pald$ {buiea 
frondofta) are laid. After the funeral sharbat is distributed to 
clansmen. On the fourth day rice and puldo t^e distributed to 


For ildfl see Bhtdya, pam. I4u 
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friends and beggars. In the same way, <m the tenth day food 
is distributed in the name of the dead, and the clansmen are fed 
on the twentieth day, and again on the fortieth, while money, 
cloth and the articles used by the deceased are given to a Maulavi 
in the hope that the spirit will enjoy them in the land of the dead.^ 
On the Shab-i-bard,t every year bread, meat, and the kalwa sweet- 
meat are ofEered in the name of the dead. 

11 . BSnlds are Muhammadans of the Sunni sect. Those resid- 

Eeligion villages observe yearly the marriage 

of Ghazi Miyan, and oflEer in his name sacri- 
fices of goats, lams, and sweetmeats. They also worship the Hindu 
goddess Bhawini. They make pilgrimages to the graves of mai*- 
tyrs a corruption of shahid)^ and offer to them blood sacri- 

fices and sweetmeats. Their festivals aae the Id, Baqrid, marriage 
of Gbazi Miyin, and Muharram. Duidng the Muharram many 
of them get drank. To protect children from evil spirits they put 
an amulet {ta^awtz)^ blessed by a Maulavi, round their necks. The 
ghosts of the dead are supposed to visit their friends in dreams 
naked and to bring disease. They obseiTe the usual Hindu meet- 
ing and other omens. 

1 2. Women wear a number of silver rings in the ears and an orna* 

Social life nient known as patia, nose-rings {nathiya), 

necklaces, wrist ornaments, dkarkaua)^ 
arm ornaments {jaushan^ bdzu), anklets (kara, pairi). They 
swear by the form Rdmdohdi and by the Vindhyabasini Devi of 
Bindh&chal ; those more under the influence of Islim on water and 
the Quran. They employ Ojhas in cases of demoniacal possession. 
The effects of the Evil-eye are removed by the incantations of a 
Muhammadan Faqir. They will not eat pork and will not touch a 
Dom or Mehtar, or the wife of a younger brother. The more cir- 
cumspect are teetotallers. Those who live in cities eat beef, but 
villagers do not. They will eat the flesh of the horse and camel, 
fowls and fish, but not alligators, snakes, Kzards, or rats. The men 
eat apart and before the women. Before eating they say a grace, 

1 The practice of leaving artioles for the nae of the dead is common. See 
Farkman, Jeauiis in North America, Introduction, para. 81. He qnotes the 
Times of October SSth* 1865, describing the fnneral rites of Lord Palmerston : ** And 
as the words * Dust to Dust, Ashes to Ashes,’ were pronounced, the chief monroer, 
as a last precious offering to the dead, threw into the grave eeveral diamond and 
gold rings.'* 
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hitmllAh, Th^ use opinm, ginja, and tobacco fireely. Wben a 
gu^ arrires the 'women seize his feet and weep. This is known as 
hhttttna. Ilien th^ wash his feet and give him drink and tobacco. 
inKy sahite in the Muhammadan fonn, atsaUmu ‘dlaikam, with the 
reply Wd *ahHim attaldm. No Hindu eats the leavings of their 
food except Dome and Mehtars. They will not eat food touched by 
a Dom, Chamftr, Dhobi or Mehtar. 

IS. They are generally petty shopkeepers, often selling pipes 

and tobacco and lending monev. There is a 
Occupatioii. , 

colony of them in the town of Lkr in Gorakh- 

puTi who are influential and thriving merchants) who deal largely in 

hides and ordinary conntiy produce. 


DistribuUofi of the ^Ifdqis according to the Census of 189 1. 


DifiTBICT. 


Sah&ranpur 
Muzaffaroagar 
Meerut • 
Agra 

Farrukh&b&d 
Etah « 
Bareilly . 
Allahdbdd 
JUaun • 


Qh&zipnr 

Ballia 


Numbers. 

Dibtbict. 

Numbers. 

10 

Gorakhpur • . • 1 

2,910 

2 

Baeti . « • • 

139 

28 

Azamgarh 

1,005 

6 

Tar&i . . « . 

13 

28 

Undo • • • f 

42 

8 

Hardoi • . • • 

86 

1 

Kheri .... 

125 

S3 

Faizdbdd • . * • 

161 

55 

Gonda • • • • 

307 

13 

Babr&ioh « • . • 

333 

641 

Sultdnpur . • . 

l.Ul 

2,079 

PartAbgarh 


2,560 

Total 

11,677 
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J&doil,—*- (Sanskrit Jddara). A sept of RAjpats who elaim 
tkeir descent and name from Yadn^ son of Yay&ti, the fifth monarch 
of the Lunar dynasty. Colonel Tod colls them the most illiistriaas 
of all the tribes of Ind ; but in ike PanjAb their name has been 
overshadowed by the Bhatti^ the title of their dominant branch in 
modem times. '' The only Hindu descendants of the Yoduvansi at 
the present day ore the JAdons of the small state of Karauli to the 
west of the Chambal and at Sabalgarh or Jodonvati in the OwAlior 
territory east of that river; but the MusalmAns of acknowledged 
JAdon descent form a very large portion of the population of Eastern 
BAjputAno, from Sohna and Alwar on the west to the Chambal on 
the east, and from the banks of the Jumna to Karauli and Sabalgarh 
on the south. These JAdon MusalmAns are known as KhanzAdos 
and Meos. The Yoduvansi claim descent from Krishna. The first 
historical name is Dharma PAla, 77th in descent from Krishna. 
His title Pala has come down to the present Kai-auli RAjas His 
date is about 800 A.D. His capital was BayAna, from which his 
descendants were driven out by Muhammad Ghori and Kutb-ud-din 
Aibak who took Tahangarh in 1196 A.D. After this the JAdon 
BAja retired to Karauli and thence across the Jumna to Sabalgarh, 
but eventually returned to Karauli,^^ ^ 

2, The tribe in these Provinces is now represented by the Raja of 
Awa in Pargana Jalesar of the Etah District^ whose pedigree is^ 
however, somewhat doubtful. The family in Jewar of Bulandshahr 
are known as ChhokarzAda, or descendants of a slave girl, and the 
inferior members of the tribe are called Bagri, as a title of reproach.* 
The BarAsir of Agra are said to have been given this title, which 
corresponds to Bahadur, by Akbar for their services at the siege of 
Chithor. They claim descent from Baja TindpAl of HayAna. The 
JasAwat ore another branch of immigrants to Agra from Jaysalmer 
and Jaypur. There appears to be no trace in these Provinces of the 
regular houses {Kothri) of Karauli — HAdoti; Amargarh; InAyati ; 
Baontra ; Bart&n ; Hari Das ; Mukund.* Some of the^ JAdons, 
such as those in Mathura, allow widow marriage, and have hence 


^ CTmninghun,Arehe8ologicalBeport$, XX., 5, sqq. 
9 Baja lAohhman Smh, Bithmdthahr Memo, ISO, sq. 
*KarauU Oaoetteer,46, 
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(alien in eatixnatioxi. The N&ra are said to be descended from a 
barber woman (niyan) as also the Bdgri clan about Bharatpur and 
Banda. Several of the J&t tribes are also said to be J&dons and the 
Sinsinw&l of Bhatatpur are predominant among them. The Ahar 
also call themselves Jftdons of inferior descent* 

3. Thqr hold the Ganges in particular veneration. Th^ are 
now quiet and w^l-conducted^ audit maybe noted that thdr asserted 
forefathers^ the Y&dava^ are called Ahinsaka^ or inoffensive^ in the 
Veda.i 

4. There is by one account a difference between the J&don and 
the JAdonbansi^ the latter being more respectable than the former. 
The J&dons ai*e said to be endogamous, while the Jidonbansi ally 
themselves with the respectable RlLjput septs ; but this is^ of course^ 
denied by the wealthier members of the sept. 


DisirihutioH of the Jddon and Jdduhansi RijpnU according io the 
CeuauM of 189 L 


Bistbiot. 

J&don. 

Jdduhansi 

Total. 

Saharan pur 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

••* 

32 

32 

Muzaffarnagar 

« 


• 

• 

•se 

23 

23 

Meerut 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

••• 

264 

264 

Bulandshahr 

• 

• • 

• 


li^ie 

250 

11,566 

Aligarh • 

• 

• • 

• 


... 

31,905 

31,906 

Mathura. • 

• 

9 

• 


14,646 

984 

14,530 

Agra 

• 

• • 



8,530 

54 

8,584 

Furrukhhbhd 

• 

• • 


• 

156 

4 

160 

Mainpuri • 


• ■ 


• 

1,348 

56 

1,403 

Etftwah • 


• • 

• 

• 

832 

ss« 

832 

Etah • • 

• 

• • 

m 

e 

11,016 

190 

11,205 

Bareilly • 

• 

• ■ 

• 

• 

• •t 

446 

446 

Bijnor 

• 

• 

• 

e 

• «« 

23 

23 

Budatin • 

• 

* • 

• 

• 

1 

iSB 1 

468 

468 


> Wilson, BAff V§da, l.» 279. 
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IHHtihmHom tf tU JjAd^n tmd Jdduimmi Mdjpmi * H fite emuw$ ^ 


Dibtbiot. 

■ - 

JAdoeu 

JAdnbaiiii. 

Total. 

Il<iiid4b4d 



• 

• 


aaa 

21 

21 

8hihjsh&DpiiT 

• 


• 

• 


aaa 

19 

19 

Klibhlt . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

a 

••• 

60 

60 

Cawnpar • 

a 

• 

• 

• 

• 

696 

11 

607 

Fatehpar • 

• 

• 

• 

• 


87 

2 

89 

Hamirpur . 

a 

• 

• 

• 

a 

14 

9 

28 

Allah4b4d . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

••• 

69 

69 

Jhinsi 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

28 

80 

68 

Jdkun • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

186 

666 

851 

Lalitpar • 

• 

• 

• 

a 

• 

4 

aae 

4 

Benares , 

• 

• 

• 

• 

a 

a 

aaa 

8 

3 

Gblzipnr • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

a 

2 

1 

8 

Ballia 

• 

• 

• 

• 

a 

••• 

88 

83 

Aiamgarh « 

• 

• 

• 


• 

••• 

19 

19 

Tat4i 

a 

• 

• 

m 

• 

••• 

8 

2 

S44 Bareli 

• 

• 

0 

a 

a 

••• 

16 

16 

SItapur • 

• 

# 

• 

• 

a 


16 

16 

Hardoi 

• 

• 

« 

• 

a 


6 

5 

Kheii • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

a 

••• 

73 

78 

FaisIbAd . 

m 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• •• 

3 

8 

Gonda ^ • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


1 

1 

SdHiDpBT . 

• 

• 

• 

a 

a 

• •• 

18 

18 

FtetAbgarh 

e 

• 

• 

• 

a 


82 

32 




Total 

a 

48,610 

86340 

/ 84,450 


Jaii. — Bftjpat sept found in the Central Dn&b^ who ohdin to 
daiive their name from the old town of Jais in the Bftd Bareli T)ia» 
likt. In Mathura they mj that th^ moved from Jats to Biklaer, 
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IS 

and thftt Unix aoceBtor, Jaa B&mi who firat settled at Bhadanwfaa 
after dispossessiiig tlie BialitBj was aleper who had been cured of his 
disease by a pilg^mage to the sacred places at Braj ; in acknowledg- 
ment of the divine favour, he constructed the BAm TAI at Sunrakh 
and made his home there. The titles in the family are Kunwar 
for theelder and Bftbdjifor the younger branch.^ Sir H. M. Elliot 
remarks that thmr rank may be judged by the fact that they re- 
ceive in marriage the daughters of K ^hhw&ha, Jaiswftr and 
BSchhal R&jputa.* 

Jaiswar*'— A sub-caste of Banyas with both a Hindu and a 
Jaina branch. Like so many sub-divisions of other tribes, they take 
their name from the old town of Jais in the Bid Bareli District. 
Sir H. M. Elliot notes* that Qasba Jais is mentioned with dis- 
tinction in the early Muhammadan authors, particularly in the 
Lutiif-i-Ashrah, or record of the acts and opioions of Ashraf JahSn- 
gir. On one occasion when this sainted person visited Jais it is stated 
that nearly three thousand pupils came out to pay their respects. In 
the Imperial Register ako it is mentioned as the chief town of a 
large Pargana ; and it may be questioned if it was not even at one 
time the seat of a subordinate Government, for in a book published 
at Lq^deu iul631, De Imperio Magni Mogolis sine India Vera, 
the author, Jean de Laet, divides the empire into thirty-seven 
provinoes, of which one is Zesswal or Jesswal ; and as there is no 
other in his list which at all corresponds with Oudh, or any other 
place in its neighbourhood, we may, in want of more oei'tain in- 
formation, surmise that Jais may have been intended/' But the 
place there mentioned is said to lie east of Patna and has been 
identified by a recent writer with Bangpur.* The ancient name of 
Jais was Udy&nnagar, said to be derived from its founder the 
Saint Udalik Muni. It was a Bhar stronghold and was destroyed 
by Sayyid Salar Masaud. It has been suggested that the original 
name of the place meant garden ’’ (Sans, udgdna)^ and that the 
modern name is only a Persian translation of this — Jde* Aisk’^mesasr 
ing either ** place of delight '' or ** place of an army.” 

2. The Jaiswftr Banyas are strongest in Aligarh and Agra. 

1 Qrowse, IfcUJ^ara. 420. 

3 SuppUtnentaty Olowa/ry, s. t. 

3 Supplemental Qleaeary, b. t. /aittodr. 

« CAkttito Bevtme^ 1870, p. SIS | Bad tee Oudk 0aeettee^t IL,SS; Sultdnpur 
BstUemeat Kepert, Si, tg. 
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jTASnriB. 


DiHrihution JaimAr Banj/ai aceotiing to Cemui iff 189U 


PUTRIOTS. 

Hindus. 

Jainas. 

Total. 

Bulandshabr 



a 

• 


2 

1 

8 

Aligarh • 



• 

• 


1394 

SOI 

2.105 

Mathura « 

• 


• 

• 


116 

41 

157 

Agra. • 

• 


• 

• 


no 

8342 

4.08 

Farrukh&bihl 



a 

• 


0 

#00 

6 

Etah • 

• 


• 

• 


24 

S65 

289 

Bodaun . 




% 


8 

62 

70 

Mor&d&bad. 

• 



te 


... 

3 

3 

ShMijah&opur 

s 



t 


3 


8 

Pilibhik . 

« 


• 

S 

• 

3 

ao« 

8 

Cawiipur . 

• 


• 

0 


10 

... 

10 

Banda • 



• 

« 


... 

1 

1 

Allali&bid . 

• 


• 

s 


66 

... 

66 

Lalitpnr * 




• 


»«« 

30 

30 

Benares • 






33 

1 

33 

GlAzipur . 






68 

... 

68 

Ballia 






14 

... 

14 

Gorakhpur . 



a 



82 

... 

82 

Azamgarh . 

• 


• 

• 


13C 

... 

1.30 

Lucknow . 

• 


0 

• 

• 

17 

... 

17 

RAd Bareli . 

• 


• 

• 

• 

7 

... 

7 

Sitapur t 

m 


• 


• 

4 

... 

4 

BahrAich « 

m 


• 



4 

... 

4 

/ 




Total 


3,201 

4,04(> 

7,247 


J ais war. — (Residents 


of the old town of Jais in the Rae Bareli 


Distriot). — A sept of Rajputs. The term is really only another 
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naifOd lor the Bhatti> or rather of one clan of the Bhatti trihe^ Tho 
Bbatti are^ however^ considered of higher rank than the Jaiswfir^ the 
latter having intennarried with apiuious Rajputs. Many of them 
are now known as Gdjars. There is another sept in the Central 
DuSb known as Jais who do not appear in the returns of the last 
Census, They are said to have moved from Jais to Bikaner. In 
Mathura^ they say that their ancestor was Jasram, who 'first 
settled at Bbadanwira after dispossessing the Kalars^ and that he 
was a leper wl»o had been cured by a pilgrimage to Braj. The 
titles of the family arc Kunwar for the eldest, Babuji for the 
younger branch. Sir H. M. Elliot remarks that their rank may 
be judged by their receiving in marriage the daughters of the 
Kachhwiha, Jaisw^ and Bachhal Eajputs. The rank of the sept 
is, however, not high, and they are said to give gills to the Bargala 
and Bdchbal, and to take girls from the Bargala. 


DUirihution of Jaistrdr BdjptHa according to the Cefisua of 1891, 


■AW""*' - 

Dibtbiot. 

Number. 

Bibteict. 

Number. 

MuzaifarDagar 

m • 


6 

Sh&hjahanpuT 




13 

Heemt • 

• • 


131 

Pilibhit • 




60 

Bnlandshahr 

• • 


1,236 

Hamirpur 




221 

Aligarh • 

• • 


6 

Allah&bad 



• 

29 

Mathura . 

• • 


189 

Jh^Dsi • 



• 

968 

Agra 



16 

Lalitpur • 



• 

1 

Farrukh&b&d 

• • 


354 

Gorakhpur 




33 

Mainpuri . 

• • 


167 

Azamgarh 




4 

Et&wah • 

• • 


132 

Lucknow 




38 

Etah 

• a 


168 

Khbri 




9 

Bareilly . 

• a 


98 

Faizabad 




10 

Badann . 

• • 


62 

B&rabanki 

• 



194 






T0Ti.L 

• 

4,112 


4 Gsowm, Mathwra, 420. 
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Jalali.~ A class of Muhanuxmdan Faqirs wlio take their same 
from their founder Sayyid JalAl-nd-^din, who was a native of 
Bukhara and a pupil of Bahiwal Haqq, the Sahrwardi saint of 
MuMn, whose shrine is at Uchh in Bah^walpur territory. ** Tins 
teacher/' says Mr* Maolagan,^ ** was himself a strict follower of 
the law, but his followers who call themselves Jal&lis are in many 
ways backsliders. They pay little attention to prayer. They use 
large quantities of hhavg^ and are given to eating snakes and 
scoi-pions. They shave their beards, moustaches and eye*brow8, and 
wear only a small scalp-lock {choti^ on the right side of the head. 
They are branded with a special mark on the right shoulder, wear 
glass armlets, have a woollen cord round their necks, a cloth on 
their heads, and are a vagabond set with no fixed dwelling-places. 
There is a section of the order known as the Chahl Tan, or * Forty 
Bodies/ who are said to be derived from a luckless woman who, 
wishing to be a mother, swallowed forty philtres instead of one, and 
thus produced forty children in place of one only. The JallQis are 
said to be strong in Central Asia." 


Distribution of the JaldUs according to the Census of 189L 


Dxstbict. 

Number, 

Bistbiot. 

Number. 

Dehra Dun 


24 

Piliblilt . 


17 

Sah&ranpur • • 

• 

4ai 

AlUh4b4d 


86 

Jklnzaffamagar • • 


596 

QhAripnr • « 


10 

Meerut . • 


478 

Gorakhpur 


4 

Bulandshahr 


278 

Basti • • 


1 

Farrukh&b^ • 

« 

U 

Azarogaxh • « 


536 

Btftwah • • • 

• 

6 

Tardi 


84 

Etah . • 

• 

43 

Lucknow # 


33 

Bareilly • • 

• 

319 

Sitapur • 


87 

Bijnor • 

• 

424 

Biihrdich « , 


/ 48 

Mor^dibUd 

• 

176 

B5rabauki • • 

• 

128 

Sh&hjab&Dpar • 

• 

58 

1 

ToVaL 

• 

8,771 


^ Census ttsport, 195 ff. 
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Jangama.— (Sansbit jangama^ moving/^ J— A Saiva order^ 
whoaro also callod Linga-dh&ri^ because ibey wear a miniature lingan^ 
on the breast or arm. In the Paujab they are regarded as a class 
of Jogis who wear brass flowers in their ears instead of the ordinaiy 
mundra eari'ings. It is said that when Siva at his marriage desired 
to give alms to the Brahmans^ no Brahman appeared ; the god 
thereupon tore open his leg {jatiga^ jangha) and produced there- 
from a man called Jangama^ to whom he gave bis alms. These 
Jangamas are looked on as BiAhmans^ and are said to correspond 
with the Ling^yats^ of Central and Southern India. They dress 
and live like Jogis ; they beg in the bajsarsi demanding a pice from 
every shop ; they go about ringing bells, they carry peacock feathers 
in their hands and sing songs in praise of Siva.^' * 

2. Of the sect in the hills Mr. Atkinson writes — They ac- 
knowledge the spiritual supremacy of Basava (Vrishabha), who was 
minister of Bijjala Deva, Kalachdri Raja of Kalyana, and murdered 
his master in 1 1*35 A. D. Basava wrote the Basava Purana, and his 
nephew the Channa Basava Purina, which are still the great autho- 
rities of the sect. They style themselves Puritan followers of Siva 
under the form of a and all others idolators. They say that 
they reverence the Vedas and the writings of Sankara Acharya, but 
they reject the MahS,bharata, RS.mS,yana and Bhagavata as the inven- 
tion of BiAhmans, Tliey consider both Sankara Acharya and Basava 
as emanations of Siva. B/isava himself was a Siva B’ ahman and 
devoted himself to the worship of Siva under the form of a Unga^zs 
the one god approachable by all. He denounced the Br^imans as 
worshippers of many gods, goddesses, deified mortals, and even of 
cows, monkeys, rats and snakes. He sot aside the Veda as the 
supreme authority, and taught that all human beings are equal, 
and hence men of all castes, and even women, can become spiritual 
guides to the Jangamas. Marriage is imperative with Brahmans, 
but i)ermissive only with the follojwers of Bdsava. Child marriage 
is unknown, and betrothal in cliilQliood unnecessary. Polygamy is 
permissible with the leave of a childless wife. A widow is treated 
with respect and may marry again, though, while she is a widow, 
she may not retain the jacket, perfumes, paints, black glass armlets, 
nose and toe rings, which form the peculiar garb of the married 


Monier Williama, Brahmanism and Hindaisin, 88. 
MacUgan, Fanjdb Census R^ort, 116* 
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women. A Jangama sdways returns a wuman’e salutation^ and only 
a breach of chastity can cause her to lose her position* l%ey are 
also called Vira Saivui to distin^sK them from the ArSdhya^ 
another division of the worshippers of B^sava, who call themselves 
descendants of Brahmans and could not be induced to lay aside the 
Brahmanioal thread, the rite of assuming which requires the re-^ 
cital of the Gd.yatri or hymn to the Sun. Hence the Jtmgamas 
regard this section as idolaters and reject their assistance. Those 
who totally reject the assistance of Brahmans are called S&urSnya 
and Visesha, The Sdmanya or ordinary Jangama may take wine 
and betel and may eat in any one's liouse, but can marry only in 
his own caste. The Visesha is the Gum or spiritual preceptor of 
the rest. The lesser vows are addressed to the the Guru and 
the Jangama brother in the faith. The ling a represents the deity, 
and the Gum he who breathes the sacred spell into the ear and 
makes the neophyte one with the deity; hence he is reverenced above 
the natural parents. 1'he ling^n in temples are fixed there and are 
hence called Sthddra ; the Ungas of Basava are called Jangama^ 
or ‘Sible to move about/^ and the followers Jangama or living in- 
carnations of the linga. The Aradhyas retain as much of the 
Br^limaiiical ceremonial as possible ; they look down on women and 
admit no i)roselyteK. They call themselves Vaidika and say that 
the Jaiijoams are Yedabahyas. The latter declare tliat every one 
has a right to read the \^eda for himself, and that the Aradhyas are 
])oor blind leaders of the blind, who have wrested the Scriptures to 
the destruction of themselves and others. The Jangama worships 
Siva as Sadasiu, the form found in Kedar, who is invisible, but 
pervadt‘S all nature. By him the linga is worshipped as a reliquary 
and brings no impure thought. He abhors Maya or KMi, who is 
one with Yona, and is opposed to licentiousness in mo rah and 
manners. He aims at release from earthly lusts by restraining the 
passions ; he attends to the rules regarding funerals, marriage, and 
the placing of infants in the creed, and is, as a rule, decent, sober 
and devout. Burial is substituted for cremation, and Biihmans 
are set aside as priests.' 

3. The Jangamas in Benares, who call themselves Vira Saiva or 
Lingadh&ii, profess to he the followers of ViraBhadra, the son of 
MahMeva. In this sect are found Br&hmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas 


VoL. III. 


I Himalayan Qaa^tser, II , 8S2, Bqq|. 
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and SMlrad) SanayisiB, and Aoh&ryas. Unlike other Hindu sectSi it 
UndB all its menkbers in a bond of brotherhood. There are ascetic as 
well ae house-keeping members. They will not eat or drink from 
the hands of other castes or sectSi but they avoid Dome, Cham^re 
and similar menials, even if they belong to the sect. On the twelfth 
day after a child is born one of the boaBe**keeping (prikastha) Janga- 
mas comes and worships a miniature linga with an offering of 
sandal-wood {chandan)^ washed rice {ackckkat)^ flowers, and incense, 
and ties the linga round the neck of the infant. This li nga re- 
mains with the child all its life and even accompanies him to the 
grave. When the child is five years old the initiation rite is done in 
the following way A holy square {chauk) is made on which is 
placed a sacred water jar {kalait). The Guru or Mahant sits in the* 
squai’e and his feet are worshipped with an offering of sandal -wood, 
holy rice, flowers, a lamp and sweetmeats. The neophyte bathes 
and puts on a sheet of silk (pitdmbar), or, in default of this, a wet 
loin cloth, and smears his forehead with ashes. The formula of 
Initiation— namah Sivay — is whispered into his ear. After 
this, if the child is intended to live a worldly life, he is kept at home j 
if he is intended to be an ascetic, he is made over to the Mahant, who 
takes him to his monastery, and for a year or two teaches the rules 
of the Siva linga worship, 

4. To make him a perfect Jangama he is initiated for a second 
time. A week or so before the day fixed for the ceremony the Guni 
sends an invitation to the other members of the sect, and a special 
invitation is sent to the Gum of another monastery asking him to 
attend with Siddheswara Deota, The Guru of every monastery 
has an image of this deity, which is made of ashes and is regained 
as the family deity- Wlien all are present, a square is made in which 
the Guni sits. The neophyte is shaved by a barber and after bath- 
ing and putting on a silken rolje he sits before the Guru. The wor- 
ship of Siddheswara is performed in the same way as the worship of 
the Guru at the first initiation, and the same manlra is whis- 
pered again into the ear of the lad, after which he prostrates himself 
three times before the Guru. A feast to the brethren follows, and 
the ceremony ends with the presentation of money and clothes to the 
Guru who has brought the image of Siddheswara. After this the 
lad is known as idnaku ki or .golden image, and a fall 
disciple of his Guru. 

5. 'Hie Guru may have as many disciples as he pleases, and from 
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among them he ohooees his suecosfior. When a diecipk is appointed 
successor to the Guru he is called Pati, Lord^ ** or Chariti^ ** Minis* 
ter.** Sometimes one, sometimes two, pei*8on6 hold these two pasta. ^ 
When he is appointed successor of the Ghiru, the worship of Siddhes^ 
warais performed as at his initiation. A burnt saorifioe {komti) ta 
done and all the members present, following the Midiant who brings 
the image of Siddheswara, mark the forehead of the candidate and 
offer him costly pi^ents, and all fall down on the ground before 
him. 

6. Jangamas are generally wealthy people, and many of them 
own landed property. The worldly members of the sect marry in 
their own caste, but only with members of the sect. Their oero- 
monies are performed just like those of ordinary high-class Hindus* 
The mendicant members dress like Sannyisis, Some wear long 
locks {jata) ; others shave their heads, beards, and moustaches. Thi^ 
wear clothes dyed in ochre and in the ears rings (^ttndal) of Bud- 
rdksha beads. They have a miniature limga round the neck. The 
Mahant wears usually a turban dyed in ochre, and he never wears 
shoes, but sandals {kAarann), The worldly members may dress as 
they please ; the only mark of their sect which they carry is a mini- 
ature linga in a small box of gold, silver, brass, or copper, which is 
tied in a piece of cloth on the neck or right wrist. 

7. They bury their dead in the following way :~The corpse is 
washed and dressed in the clothes worn during life. Then the whole 
is smeared over with ashes and a necklace of Budraksha beads tied 
on it. It is then seated on a stool in a sitting posture and wor- 
shipped as a form of Mahadeva with sandal, holy rice, flowers, etc.j 
songs are sung before it ; texts of the Scriptures recited and musical 
instruments played. This goes on for a whole day or more, and laiga 
sums am spent in charily. The grave is dug from north to soutli 
and is two and a half yards in length and one and a half yards broad. 
On the noi-th side steps are made, and on the southern side a small 
room is dug with a bricked arch for a doorway leading into the grave. 
The corpse, with loud cries of Makddeva^ Makddeva/* is brought 
into the side-room, seated on a sort of chair (ckauXii) and placed facing 
the north. It is worshipped with sandal-wood, holy rice^ flowers, 
leaves of the bet tree and ashes. In this room are placed all the 
articles which an ascetic Jangama needs in his lifetime. The whole 
corpse is then covered with a^es and M leaves. The room is then 
closed with a wooden do3r leaving the corpse inside and the grave is 

VOE. III. ’ B 2 
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filled up with earth* The only succeeding ceremonies are on the 
second ftpd thirteenth day ; on the second day the members of the 
sect are fed ; on the thirteenth there is a second feast for members 
of the sect as well as for outsiders. Sayyad&na or " bed gifts/' 
which correspond to the gifts made to a Mahabrihman at a Hindu 
funeral and intended for the use of the spirit in the other world, are 
among the Jangamas made to a meml)er of the sect# Over the 
chamber in which the coi’pse is placed a mound (^amddhi) is raised, 
and on it is placed a linga of M ahideva, which is daily worshipped, 
8. One of the chief duties of the members of the sect is to revere 
the Mahant like a deity. All orders issued by him must at any cost 
be obeyed. Whenever they meet him, whether the place be clean or 
foul, they must prostrate themselves before him. They have nothing 
to do with Brahmans in their religious or domestic ceremonies. Those 
who beg ask only for uncooked food. They begin the name of 
Mabfideva. All of them abstain from animal food and intoxicating 
liquor. They do not care to look on any one who does not wear a 
necklaoe of Rudr&ksba beads ; if they cannot wear these beads, they 
mark the forehead with ashes. Almost the whole day is spent in 
devotion, the result of which they believe will be ultimate absorption 
in Sankar or Mabadeva. They are respectable people, and particularly 
object to any member of the sect doing immoral acts. 


Distrihution of the Jangamas according to the Census 1891, 


District. 


Number. 

District. 

Number. 

Debra Ddu 

• • 


2 

Cawupar • • . 

14 

Mnzaffarnagar 

• • 


38 

Lalitpur • • • • 

31 

Meerut . 

• • 


29 

Gorakhpur • • • 

15 

BulaDdsbahr 

• . 

• 

20 

Dasti » . * . 

3 

Aligarh • 

• ■ 

• 

677 

Bareli • • • 

59 

Agra 

• • 

e 

32 


27 

Mainpuri • 

htah 

• • 

. • 

a 

• 

17 

Total 

964 


Janghara. — A large and somewhat turbulent sept of RS^jputs 
chiefly found in Rohilkhand. Their name is said to mean worsted 
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ill war^’ {Jang^hdra)^ which was derived from their defeat by Rdja 
Hirand Pdl of Bayftna or Shahib*ad*din GhorL One tradition in 
fiohilkhand represents them as having dispossessed tibe Katheriyas. 
In Bardlly they say that when under Rio Mahi*up Sinh they first 
entered Bilispur^ they expelled the Ahirs in 14*05 A. D., and in. 1670 
Basant Sih drove out the Banjiras and the Bhils.^ The Budaun 
legend is that they came under the leadership of a worthy named 
Dhappu Dham, whose pugnacity is recorded in the verse — 

Niche dhariiy dpar Ram j 
’ Rich men lare Dkappu Dhdm, 

Below is earth, above is Ram ; 

Between is fighting Dhappu Dhim/^ 

There are two divisions of them, the Bh&r or residents in the 
sandy tract, and the Tarai, or men of the lowlands. 

2. In Shahjahinpur* they claim descent from the Tomar kings 
of Delhi, which they say they left in disgust at the accession of the 
Chauhans. Five brothers led five different parties, and the youngest 
of the five crossed the Ganges and settled at Sambhal in the 
MoradabAd District. He had two sons, and one of them went to 
Bulandshahr, The other, Hansraj, liad three sons and they moved 
east from Sambhal. One settled on the high land east of the 
Rainganga, and from him are descended the Bhiir Jangharas ; of 
the other two, who were by a second marriage, one was the ancestor 
of the Tarai Jangharas, now found in Bareilly and Shahjahanpur, 
and the other of the Budaun clan. Some of the Bhur Jangharas say 
that the ancestors of the TarM Jangharas were sons of a woman 
of the sept, and hence their descendants hold a lower rank. This 
account is not admitted by the Tarai Jangh&ras, but the difference 
in rank is not denied. Their settlement may be placed in the 
fifteenth century, or nearly three hundred years later than their 
alleged emigration from Delhi, and their genealogical tables do not 
support their alleged Tomar descent. One of the tribes of the 
Barhai claim to belong to them. In the Central Duab they 
are closely connected with the Chauhans. The Tarm branch permit 
widow marriage which probably accounts for their lower social rank. 

3. In Bareilly they are imported to take brides from the Bachhal, 
Gaur, Sombansi, RS^thaur, Tomar, Bhateli, Raikvvd.r, Panwdr, Bais, 

* Settlement Report, 19. 

• Settlement Report, 59. 
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NikumUi^ Dhikrfi^ Chandel, JanwdT^ and Qaatam septs ; and to gi^e 
brides to the Ghiutam, Chauhin^ Katheriya^ and R&thaur. 


Ditiribufiom of the Janghdra RdjpuU according to the Ceneus 

of 1891. 


Dibteict. 

Naxnbor. 

Dtbtirct. 

Number. 

BahAtaopur • 

1 

Moradabad • • • 

124 

Meerot • • 

9 

SbAjabAnpur • • 

6,841 

Balandshahr . • 

831 

Pilibblt • . • • 

1,318 

Mathura • • • 

870 

TarAi • • • . 

1 

Agra 

176 

Sitapur • • 

59 

Farrokb&bAd « 

137 

Hardoi .... 

513 

Mainpuri 

41 

Kheri . • • . 

235 

EtAwah • • • j 

5 

BabrAioh • 

1 

Etah • • . • ^ 

401 



Bareilly • • 

5,163 



Bndaau • • • 

9.289 

Total . | 

24,813 


Jangra* — A small caste of dyers and cloth printers found in 
Bundelkhand. They trace their origin to the famous fortress of 
Rintimbdr in the Jaypur State, R^jput&na. They are found in 
large numbers in the native state of Lodi Fatehpur in Central India. 
They follow the customs of the higher class Hindus and prohibit 
widow marriage. A wife may be put away for misconduct and 
cannot marry again. The lowest caste from which they will eat 
pakhi is the Nai. They will eat hachchi only if cooked by a 
casteman or a Brahman. 

Janwar. — ^A sept of Rajputs found principally in OudL Of 
them Sir C. Elliott^ writes After the taking of Kanauj 
and the expulsion of the RAthaurs, the earliest colonists were the 
Janw&rs, who settled in Fargana Bdngaimau. The Jan wars came 
from Ballabhgarh, near Delhi, 'and oolonised twenty •four viU 
lages, which lie pai*t)y in the north-western comer of Fargana 
Bangarmau and partly in the Haidoi District. Silraj and D&su 
were their leaders, but Suraj would not stop here and went on to 
the country beyond the Oh%ra, where be founded the Ikona RAj, of 
which the Mahftr&ja of Balrimpur, through the rebellion and ex- 
tinction of the elder branch, is now the head* DAsu, the younger 


* ChrmicU$ of Vndo^ 82, sqq. 
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brother, reoei\'ed the title of R&wat, and when his descendants divided 
their twenty-four villages into four portions {tmraf), the eldest 
and principal branch was called the Hautdna taraf^ or the Biwat 
branchy They received six villages and an equal share fell to each of 
the three younger blanches, who are named after Bhdn, and 

Sithu, their respective heads* These four branches have this pe- 
culiarity that the estate has always descended entire to the eldest 
son, and the cadets are provided for by receiving a few fields for 
cultivation at low rent rates. This is the only instance I know of 
the gaddi or entail principle existing in a small land-holding clam 
One village has been given to the Chandels as the marriage portion 
of a Janwar bride, and one or two have been alienated through 
debts and mortgnges; but each of the four branches of the family 
’stiil retains the majority of their original villages, and the eldest 
ROD holds the whole of the lands belonging to his branch. 

2. Whether it was this uncommon law of primogeniture that 
drove out the cadets, or whether a younger son entered the Delhi 
service and received the tract as a Jagir, is doubtful; but nine gen- 
erations, or about two hundred and fifty years ago a large branch 
of these Janwars settled in the Pargana of Patohpur Cbaur^i, 
taking the lands from the aboriginal Thatheras or Lodhas. They 
are divided into three branches, two of which take their name 
from places^ — Thaktayaand Sardi,— and the third, strangely enougli, 
either from its original head, or, as the common story goes, from 
the murder by two of its chiefs of the eldest son of the oldest or 
Sarai branch. It is called Markaha, or ‘ the murderous house. ' 
lJut the elder branch kept up its su]:)eriorify and completely subju- 
gated the other two divisions of the family in the end 

3. ‘^The Janwd^rs relate that their ancestor Bariyar S^h, a 
The JanwAra of Bah- Sombansi chieftain of Pawagarh on the con- 

rAioh. G^jarS,t, had been worsted in a dis- 

pute with his father and brothers and was imprisoned by Sult&n 
GhiyS,s-ud-dm Balban of Delhi. He was released by Sultan Jalal- 
iid-din Firoz Khilji, and feaiing to return to his own country, col- 
lected a band of followers and joined the Governor of Ba^iftich* by 
whom he was sent against the Bhars and Tb^nis settled in forests 
between the Rapti and the hills. I have not been able to procure 
any exact date ; but if the names of the Delhi Emperors are correctly 
given, that immigration occurred, like that of the Kalhans, at the 
commencement of the fourteenth century. The advance of the 
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Other Janw&r oolonies. 


Janw&rs was hemmed in by dense forests, peopled only by small 
communities of the lower castes, and it was Mfidho Sinh, the seventh 
in descent from the original invader, \i ho first penetrated close to 
the present town of Balrfimpur and exj^elled Kbannu Chaudhari, a 
carpenter by caste, the bead of the former society/' ^ 

4, In Sitapnr they fix their home in Gujarat and have a family 
tree extending to thirty-three generations and 
114-9 years. Another family are said to take 

their origin from the famous Janakpur in Mithila or Tirhdt.* Mr. 
Camegy believes that some of them are of Dikhit descent.^ In 
Kheri they claim to have been originally Chaiilians^ and their ances- 
tor, Jamni Jlhan, was granted in A. D. 15C2 the post of Chau- 
dhari with the right of collecting two pice per bigha on all the 
cultivated land in the district. 

5. In Sitapur they are reported to give brides to the Gaur and 
Tomar sej)ts, while they usually take Bachhal girls to wife. In Unao 
they generally marry their daughters to Panwars living across the 
Ganges, Dikhits and JMonbansis, and they take brides from the 
Chandel, Gaur, Chauh&n or llaikwar eepts. 


Disfribufion of iht Janwdr Rd]pi\ts according io the Census 

of 1891. 


District. 



Number. 

1 District. 


Number. 

Agra . 


. 

22 

Basti 



317 

Mainpuri 



1 

Azam garb 

• • 


2 

£t&wah 



26 

Lucknow . 



2,902 

Bijnor . 



15 

Unuo 

• a 


3,691 

Mor4d4b&d 



194 

Ra5 Bareli 



1,449 

Sh&hjab4npur 



245 

Sitapur . 

• « 


3,041 

Pilibblt 



16 

Hardoi . 

• • 

• 

[ 2,440 

Cavil pur 



98(> 

Kheri 

• • 

• 

973 

Fatebpur 



768 

* Gonda • 

• • 

• 

827 

B&nda . 



! 1,301 

1 Bahraich , 

« • 

m 

1,477 

AllababM • 



! 3 

SuMnpur 

• • 

• 

8 

J41aim . 



1 127 

FartAbgavb 


• 

17 

lialitpar 

Benares 



302 

2 

Birabanki 

Total 

• 

• 

826 

21,977 


* Settlement Report, 9. 

” Settlement Repot i, 93, 99. 
8 Rotee, 48. 
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Au important agricultural tribe found chiefly in the 
western pai-t of the Province in the Meemt and Rohilkhand Divi- 
sions and in smaller numbers in the Central Duftb. 

2i The traditions of the tribe do not throw much light on their 
origin. According to one story, at one time 
Origin. when Himachal was pcrfoiming a great sacri- 

fice he invited all the gods to be present except his son-in-law 
Mahiideva. His wife Parvati heard of this from her husband, and 
was obliged to go alone. Wlien she arrived she found that no seat 
and no share of the offerings had been allotted to her spouse; so 
she was wroth, and threw herself into the sacrificial fire, where she 
was consumed to ashes. Wlien Mahicleva heard of this he was 
consumed with anger, and untying his long hair {jata) dashed 
it on the ground. Instantly a powerful being arose and stood with 
folded hands before the god to do his bidding. Mahadeva ordered 
him to go at once and destroy the sacrifice of HimaohaU He 
carried out the order and was named Virabliadra, from whom are 
descended the race of the J ats, and they take their name from the 
matted hair (jata) of the lord Mahadeva. 

3. All the Jats of these provinces liave more or less vague tra- 
ditions that they originally came from the Panjab or Rajputflna. 
Thus in Mathura they assert that they originally migrated from 
Bayana to Hissav and thence made their way down the Jumna. In 
Bijnor they fix their original home at Dharanagar, whence they 
came under the leadership of Raja Jagat Deva. Others in Bijnor 
refer their origin to Udaypur. By another account, when Muliam- 
mad Ghori conquered Chithor, two of the fugitives escaped, one in 
the direction of Nep^l, and the other wandering through Ajmer, 
BikS,ner and Delhi arrived at Miranpnra, a village in the Muzaffar- 
nagar District. Thence he came to Jhandapur, near Bijnor, and 
warred with the Kalals, who then ruled the land. They overcame 
him and killed his whole family, except, as is the stock incident 
in many tribal legends, a pregnant woman who escaped to her father’s 
house at Dhanaura in the Rohtak District, whei-e she gave birth to 
a son named Dasanda Sinh. A musician took pity on the^ lad and 
brought him to the court of the Emperor at Delhi, who sent a 
force with him to Bijnor and restored him to his family estates. 


' Based on information otitainod at Sahuranpur and notes by Mr, P. J. Foiran. 
C. 8.; M. Atma BAm, Head Master, Hij^h School, Mathnra ; Cliaudhan Bhyjln Sinh, 
Mor4d&b4d ; the Deputy Inspectors of Schools, Bijnor, Bulaudahahr, Moernt. 




4. An attempt has been made to trace the ethnological connoc* 
tions of the Jats mnch further tlian this. Thus General Cunning- 
liam^ identifies them with the-^anthii of Strabo and the Jatti of 
Pliny and Ptolemy, and fixes their parent country on the banks of 
the Qxus between Bactria^ Hyrkania and Khorasmia, In this very 
position there was a fertile district irrigated from the Margus river, 
which Pliny calls 2k)tale or Yothale, which he believes to have been 
the original scat of the Jattii or Jats. Their course from the Oxus 
to the Indus may, perhaps, be dimly traced in the Xuthi of 
Dionysius of Samos and the Zuthi of Ptolemy, who occupied the 
Kai-manian desert on the frontier of Drangiana. They may liave 
been best known in early times by the general name of their horde 
as Abars instead of by their tribal name as Jats. According to tliis 
view, the main body of the Jattii would have occupied the district 
of Abiria and the towns of Pardabathra and Bardaxema in Sindh, 
while the PanjSb was principally colonised by their brethren the 
Meds.*^ On this Dr. Pritchard writes — The supposition that the 
Jats or J&ts of the Indus are descendants of the Yuetschi does not 
appear altogether preposterous, but it is supported by no proof 
except the very trifling one of a slight resemblance of names. 
The physical characters of the Jats arc very different from those 
attributed to the Yuetsclii and the kindred tribes by the writers 
cited by Klaproth and Abel Bemusat, who say they are of sanguine 
cMMuplexions with blue eyes.^** Others have attempted to identify 
them with the Kshatriy a tribe of the J atliaras ; but in opposition 
to this Mr, Growse® argues that their home is always placed in 
the south-east quarter, while it is certain that the Jats came from 
the West. By another theory they are identified with the JaHtika, 
who with the Bahika and Takka are said to have been the original 
inhabitants of the Panjab. They were in the time of Justin known 
as Aratta, *.c., Arashtra, or people without a king,*^ and ai*e repre- 
sented by the Adraistae of Arrian, who places them on the banks of 
the river Bavi,* According to Mr. Uesfield^s theory/ the word J&t 
is nothing more than the modern Hindi pronunciation of Yadu or 
JIulu, the tribe in which Krishna was boi*n, which is now represented 
the modern Jidon Rd jputs. 

1 Archmologicai Reports, II., 55. 

* Ifathura, 8. 

* Cnnning'ham, Bhilea Topee^ 89. 

* BriefTiow,TL,Bq. 



5^ The opimon of the beet Indian aiitte>ritie8 seems to be giadn-* 
OooMtidiiof JSiBwd tmumg to the beBcf that the ooimec- 
BSjpnti- tion between J&ts and B&jpnts is more 
intimate than was formerly eupposed. Thus^ writing of Hiseftfi 
Mr. P. J* Fagan says It would probably require a life- 
time of careful study and oomparison before we could reach any 
satis&Gtory decision in the question whei^ J&ts and B&jputs are 
identical, similar or distinct races. The popular native account of 
tiie matter is simple enough ; the J&ts, in common with many of 
the other tribes, ai'e, according to the common opinion of the country 
side, B&jputs who have fallen in the social scale by infringing the 
rules forbidding the marriage of widows, enforcing the seclusion of 
women, and the like. In I'egard to customs, religious and social, 
Jats and B&ji)uts are very similar ; whatever difEerences are appar* 
ent in the latter are the very grounds assigned for theb' lower 
social position. My opinion is that wc cannot properly set aside 
the weight of common tradition on the point, and I think we must 
hold that within certain limitations Jats and R&jputs were origin- 
ally one race ; but that, instead of the Rajput remaining stationary 
and the Jat falling in the social scale, it is the R&jput who has 
risen, while the Jat has remained stationary or risen only slightly.'' 
And he goes on to hazard the theory that of the two sub-divisions 
the Sivagotra represent the non- Aryan and the KSsib or Kasyapa 
g^a the Aryan part of the tribe* 

6. To much the same effect Mr, Ibbetson writes* " It may 
be that the original Jat and the original Rajput entered India at 
different periods in its histoiy, though to my mind the term B&jput 
is an occupational rather than an ethnological expression. But if 
they do originally represent two separate waves of immigration, it 
is at least exceedingly probable both from their almost identical 
physique and facial character, and from the close communion which 
has always existed between them, that they belong to one and the 
same ethnic stock ; while, whether this be so or not, it is almost 
certain that they have been for many centuries, and still are, so in« 
termingled and so blended into one people that it is practically im- 
possible to distinguish them as separate wholes. It is, indeed, more 
than probaMe that the process of fusion has not ended' here, and 
that the people who thus in the main resulted from the Uendmg 
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of the Jftt and the KAjputs, if these two were ever distinct, is by no 
means free from foreign elements. We have seen how the Pathflu 
people have assimilated Sayyide, Turks and Mughals, and how it 
was suflBcient for a Jat tribe to retain its political independence and 
organisation in order to be admitted into the Biloch nation ; we 
know how a character for sanctity and exclusiveness combined will 
in a few generations make a Quraish or a Sayyid ; and it is almost 
ccitain that the joint Jat-Rajpnt stock contains not a few tribes 
of aboriginal descent, though it is probably in the main Aryo- 
Skythian, if Skythians be not Aryans. The Man, Her and BhiUar 
J3.t8 are known as or ^ original ^ Jats, because they claim no 
Rajput ancestry, but are supposed to be descended from the hair 
{iota) of the al3original god Siva; the Jats of the south eastern 
divide themselves into two sections — Sivgotri, or of the family of 
Siva, and Kasibgotri, who claim connection with the Rajputs ; and 
the names of the ancestor Har of the Sivgotiis and of his son Bar- 
bara are the very words wbicli the ancient Brahmans give as the 
marks of the barbarian al)origines. Many of the Jat tribes in the 
Paujab have customs which apparently point to non-Aryan origin, 
and a rich and almost virgin field for investigation is here open to 
the ethnologist. 

7. But whether JJts and Rajputs were or were not originally 
distinct, and whatever aboriginal elements may have been afliliated 
to their society, I think that the two now form a common stock, 
the distinction between J&t and Rajput being social rather than 
ethnic. 1 l)elieve tliat those families of that ooranioii stock whom 
the tide of fortune has raised to political importance have l)ecome 
Rajputs almost by mere virtue of their rise ; and that their de- 
eoendants have retained the title and its privileges on the condition, 
strictly enforced, of observing the rules by which the higher are dis- 
tinguished from the lower castes in the* Hindu scale of precedence, of 
preserving their purity of blood by refusing to marry with the fanulies 
of lowei social rank, of rigidly abstaining from widow marriage, and 
of refraining from degrawling occupations. Those who transgressed 
these rules have fallen from their high position and ceased to be Rflj- 
puts ; while such families as, attaining a dominant position in their 
territory, began to affect social exclusiveness and to observe the rules, 
have become not only Rajas, but Rajputs, or * sons of RAjas/ 

8. In addition to all this there is good reason to suspect that 
the modem Jat race has become under the influence of infanticide 



very much intermixed. Frem a msmt Beport^ it imld 
that J&tB are much addicted to poichasitig girls of low caste and 
passing them off among their friends as gennine girls of the tribe 
and then mariying them. This, of coarse^ much weakens the force 
of any available evidence from anthropometry in settling the etfano* 
logical af&nities of the tribe. 

9. Of the tribe in Btjputdna a competent observer, Dr. Breretotti 
writes*: — ^'^In physique the Jdts are gener* 

Physwai ^peoranoe. height, but below the average of 

Ba jputs or other castes. Their chest measurement and weight are 
in fair propoition to their height ; the extremities, especially the 
lower, are often disproportionate to their abnormal length. The 
women are of very strong physique, exceeding men in this respect, 
proportionately speaking. They are not remarkable for personal 
beauty, but some have very fine figures. They are most industrious 
and contented, work in the fields, etc., bnt are said to rule their 
husbands. The prevailmg complexion is fair and the colour of the 
eyes dark ; the hair is dark, fine, and straight ; beard and moustaches 
scanty, and the former not usually worn. The crania are of toler* 
ably fair size and shape, often elongated, altogether a lower type 
than the Brahman skull. Their intellectual Acuities are not bril- 
liant, partaking more of shrewdness and cunning than ability. They 
are said to possess courage and fidelity, are industrious and persever- 
ing in their habits, and are of an agile and muscular frame. 

9. In these Provinces the connection between J&ts and Rfijputs 
is very generally asserted. Thus the Jits of Agra consider them- 
selves illegitimate descendants of the Y&dus of Bayftna, and have a 
tradition that their original home was Kandahar.* The Godha 
section claim descent from a Pram&r Thikur, who came from Dhftr 
in the Dakkhin, and the Dangii section assert that they are de- 
scended from a Sisodiya Rijpot of Ohithor. It is an undisputed 
fact,^' says a writer, who is himself a B&jput,* that the Sin* 
siwal J&ts of Bhartpur are the descendants of a J&don and the 
Thakureld J&ts of a Chauhftn ; similarly there are many J&t clans 
who have undeniably desoeiilad from R&jputs by women of inferior 
stocks. R&jput princes used to admit Jat and GKljar women into 


i In/anUMi Bep^ri, g. W. P., 1888, p. 2. 

« RajpuMma QatetUtr, L. 163. 

« Tod, itaaolf, U., 187, Note. 

^ Baia Tiaohbiiisn Siah, Bulandshahr lit, sq. 
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their sBanftnas oti «cooant of their etrength and graoefal appearance. 
Some, however, io not claim fi&jpnt descent, as the Poniya, who 
iaj that they sprung from the Jaia or matted hair of Mahftdeva 
at Mount KaiUsa. Hence these may be supposed of Getae descent ; 
others refer their origin to Garh Oajni in the west, probably the 
Ghazni of Afghanistan. Poniya is also the name for a species of 
snake, and this connects them with the Ndgvansi or Taksliak race. 
Colonel Tod in the Jaisalmer Annals shows that many of the clans 
are of Jftdon descent. The fiict that J&ts practise widow marriage 
disproves the assertion that they used to intermarry with the Rij- 
puta.^^ This view of the case has been to some extent disproved by 
what has been already said. 

10. It has been suggested that the Jd.t8 were at least one of the 
Cknmeofcion of J4ta «ad elements ont of which the G^psy race was 

CiTpoM. formed. The question is too large to be con- 

sidered here;' bat it may be noted that besides the evidence of 
language we have some indications of at least six westerly move- 
ments of the races of the North-Western Frontier, who are often 
collectively known as Jats.* Thus we have a doubtful reference 
to a transplanting of Kerks, Sindhis, Kolis, Meds, and other West 
Indian tribes before the Christian era. Next we have the bringing 
of the Luris or Indian muricians to Persia by Bahr^m Gor about 
A. D. 460 and their subsequent dispersion. A body of Kerks, 
SangarB,and Jats wem deported from the Persian Gulf to Asia 
Minor, A body of J^ts is said to have been deported westward 
after the invasion of India by MahmdJ of Ghazni in 1025 A. D. 
The same results followed the conquests of the Seljuks in the twelfth 
century and those of Osmanli Turks in the fourteenth. Finally 
there was a movement westward at the close of the fourteenth 
century as the results of the ravages of Timur. 

11, In these provinces the J&ts are divided into two great sub- 

THUl otgMi»tion. or Dh« and Hel6 in the 

GangeB<Jninna Du&b, which oorreepond to 
^ Pachhida and Deswala of Delhi'and Rohilkhand. General Cun- 
nin^am,* amming that the last two names mean “late" and 
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fl]M)rigixial,^' conoludes that the PachhAda or Dh4 Jltg wm a 
comparatively recent colony. ** This is confirmed by the kndwa 
Facts in the history of Bhartpnr^ which owes its rise to Chfinmsaii 
Jat^ who after the death of Aurangzeb migrated with his foUowerB 
from the banks of the Indus/' The Held or Dhd m consideaed 
the superior of the Deswala or Pachhida^ and they almost emy- 
where practise female infanticide. The two sub-divisions are usually 
asserted by Jats themselves to be endogamous ; but this is in some 
places at least not the case. According to Sir H. M, Elliott* 
the Dhd have frequently no JAga or genealogist as the Held have, 
lie asserts that they never intermarried till comparatively recent 
times, when the Balamgarh Baja married with the Kaothal family. 
Another good authority* states that till very recently one 
division did not intermarry or mess with another ; but now there 
is veiy little distinction between them in the Rohilkhand Districts, 
and in the Duab too there have been instances, but comparatively 
few, of intermarriages. As a rule the Held have no great objection 
to marry the daughters of. the Dhd, but they hesitate to give them 
ilieir own daughters. The Dhd observe certain domestic rites which 
are contrary to the rites of other Hindu castes, and this is quoted 
by the Held as an indication of their low origin. One of these rites 
is that the Dhd bridegroom wears the veil (seira)^ while the Held, 
like the BAjputs and other high cast^, wear the coronet (maar). Tlie 
Dhd, however, eat from earthen vessels, which is more a Muham- 
madan than a Hindu custom. The Held are old immigiants and 
the Dhd new-comers. In the Upper Duab they speak of Hariydna 
as their home/' 

12, In connection with this Mr. Ibbetson writes* “ There is 
an extraordinary divisioa of the JAts of Delhi, Boliiak, and Kamal, 
and, indeed, of the other land-owning castes, who liave for the most 
part taken the one side or the other, into two factions known as 
Dehiya and Hauldniya. The Dehiyas aie called after a Jdt tribe 
of that namet, with its head-quarters about Bhatgsnw in Surpat, 
having originally come from BawAna near Delhi. The Hauldniya 
faction is headed by the Ghatwil or Malak J&ts, whose head-quar- 
ters are Dheika-Ahulina in Gh>hlna, and who were, owing ^.o their 
guooessfnl opposition to the BAjputs, the accepted heads of the Jais 

1 BvtpplemmUdl QloBtwry, tv. 
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in those parts. Some one of the Emperors called them to assist 
him in coercing the Mandah^r Rftjputs, and thus the old enmity 
TOs strengthened. The Dehiya Jits, growing powerful, became 
jealous of the sepremaoy of the QhatwMs, and joined the Manda- 
h&rs against them. Thus the country side was divided into two 
factions : theOftjars and Tagas of the tract, the Jagldn JAts of 
Thapa Naultha, and the Latmdr Jits of Bohtak joining the DehL 
yas, and the Huda J&ts of Bohtak and most of the JUb of the 
tract, except the Jaglins, joining the Haul&niyas. In the Mutiny, 
disturbances occurred in the Bohtak District between these two 
factions, and the Mandahftrs of the Nardak ravaged the Haulaniyas 
in the south of the tract. The J&ts and Bajputs seem, independent- 
ly of these divisions, to consider each other, tribally speaking, as 
natural enemies, and 1 have often been assured by Jits, though 
I do not believe it, that they would not dare to go into a Bijput 
village at night.^^ 

13. The name Dhi has by some been connected with the famous 
race of the Dahae, whom Virgil^ calls indomila. They are said 
to have lived in juxtaposition and alliance with the Massagetee or 
Yuchi. The combined tribe forced the Sakas to the south, and they 
overcame the Grasco-Bactrian Empire. Prof. Bawlinson* explains 
the name of the Dahae as meaning rustici. They were at one 
time spread over the whole country from the Caspian to the Persian 
Gulf and the Tigris; they ai’e even mentioned in Scripture* 
among the Samaiian colonists, being classed with the men of Baby- 
lon and Elam. Strabo groups them with the Sakas and Massagetas 
as the great Skythian tribes of Inner Asia, North of Bactriana. 
Justin speaks of Dahae qui inter Oxu/n et Jaxartem non proeul a 
limine marls Caspii habitants 

14 Besides these two great divisions of Dh6 and Hele, the Jits 
Ezog»moua groaps of Split up into a vast number of exog^- 

moua seotioM [gotra, pdl). The last Censos 
in these Provinces records no less than 1,791 sections of the Hindu 
and 106 of the Muhammadan J4te. Along the Western frontier 
the most powerful of these are the Ghatw&l, who are also 
Malak, a title which they are said to have obtained as follows ; “ In 
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the old days of Bijpot ascendancy die E&jpnts’ wonM not aJlair tho 
Jftts to cover their head with a turban^ nor to wear any red oiothegi 
nor to put a crown (maur) on the head of theif bridegrocnn, or a 
jewel {»aU) in the woman^B nose. Th^ also used to levy smgnorial 
rights from viigin brides. Even to this day Bdjputs will .not 
allow inferior castes to wear red clothes or ample loin-cloths in their 
villages. The 0hatw&l obtained some success over the Bftjputs, espe- 
cially over the Mandabdias^ and removed the obnoxious prohibition. 
They thus obtained the title of Malak or ^ master, ' and a red tur- 
ban as their distinguishing mark, and to this day a J&t with a red 
turban is most probably a Ghatwil/^ In Hissir, according to 
Mr. Fagan, they claim to be descended from Siroha E&jputs and to 
have come from Garh Gajni, wherever that may be. They say that 
they originally settled in Rohtak, where they were under the heel of 
the B^jputs to such an extent that their women had to wear nose- 
rings of straw* The Jilts attacked and overcame the Kallandr Bij- 
puts in a dispute arising out of a marriage procession ; but peace 
was made and both sides settled down. Subsequently the Bi.jput8 
invited the GhatwS,ls to an entertainment and treacherously blew 
them up with gunpowder. One Ghatwal woman, according to the 
stock legend, who was not present, was the sole survivor and escaped 
to DepUl near HS.nsi. She happened to be pregnant, and her two 
sons founded the present sept. 

15. Other powerful septs are the Jakhax, who are sprung from 
a RHjput tribe variously stated to be Chauhan and Udha. They 
take their title from an ancestor of that name. It is related of 
him that a Bdja of DwHiika had a huge and heavy bow and arrow, 
and promised that whoever could lift it up should be raised in rank 
above a R4ja. Jakhai* attempted the task, but failed, and for shame 
left for his native country and settled in Bikaner. This stoiy, 
puerile though it may seem, probably implies that the Jakhar 
became J4ts by degradation from the military caste of R4jpnts. 

16. The Sahr4wat, who take their name from Sahra, a sou or 
grandson of R4 ja Anangpal Tunwar, appear to have come originally 
from the neighbourhood of Delhi. 

17. The Bhainiwil, who claim to be Desw41i, appear td have 
been originally Chauhan Rajputs of Sambhar in Rajputana, whence 
they spread into Hissir through Bik4ner. 

18. The DeswUl must not be confounded with the Desw&li, 

. which is a comprehensive name for all the Jit tribes dwelling in the 
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Hariyftna or Des of Hidsfe and Rohtak. All these tribes wtsre 
probably as closely connected with Eajputftna as are the present 
Bfigris, bat the connection is more remote and less well remembered. 
The Deswali Dallftl, and M&n J4ts are all said to be related closely, 
being descended from one Dhanna BAo of Silautld in Rohtak, by 
a Bargftjat R&ipnt woman, who had three sons, Dill6, Desal, and 
Min, who gave their names to the three tribes of Dalli, Deswil, and 
Min Jits, 

39, Beginning with the most Westerly Districts we find in 

BepU in the Korth- Sahiranpur that the most powerful septs 
West ProTinoaB. ^re the Deswili, Pachhidi, and Sinmir ; in 

Muzaffamagar we have the Deswili, BaliyaUi Gauthiwira, Bathi> 
Sariwat, Bodlin, Jatarni) Kankhandi, Pachhidi, Panwir, and 
Bikhbans. The Census i^tums give as the only septs of local import- 
ance the Daswin, Gotwala, Malna, and Maula of MnzaSarnagar. 

20. All through these lists suhKiastes and sections are inextric- 
ably mixed up. Thus in Meerut we have the Deswili and Hela 
combined with the Chauhin, Dahuua, Daiha, Pachhadi, a*ud Tomar. 

21. In Mathura, according to the last Census, the chief sections 
are the Barh, Khutel, Lathor, Chhokar, Churel, Gadar, Gauthwira, 
Godhi, Maini, Panwar, Phokha, Biwat, Sakarwir, Sangeriyin, 
Sarimat, Sinsinwara and Thenwir. The Nohwir and Narwar, who 
are so closely related as to he prohibited from intermarriage, are 
also a compact and powerful body. The former take their name 
from their original settlement in Nob of Jalesar Paigana, now 
included in the Etah District. Their position in the caste may be 
estimated from the fact that while they take their wives from the 
Pachahras and other clans of the South, they only give their 
daughters to the Sinsinwars and other powerful clans of the West, 
They, of coTirse, claim descent from Prithivi Edp ; but coming to 
later times they say that their ancestor lived in Jartauli of Aligarh. 
They may liave been driven from thence when Ibrahim Lodi 
attacked Jartauli for rebellion.! He had two sons, one of whom. 
Rati Rao, colonised Noh, and the other Narwar. The children of 
Rati Rao gave up Noh to their family priests and founded tha 
villages of Bhcnrai and Bajna, whence they spread over the 
Pargana, A descendant of the brother, who founded Narwar, set- 
tled at Barautli, from whence have sprung the liamlets which now 
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ooneUtnte e^parafe villages. The Faehaltras Soonded iefalmqa Aim 
Kfaera of MahS^ban and thence Dnnetiya of 

22, The Aligarh Jdts trace their desoent from Mahhhan, 
at the end of the sixteenth or beginning of 'the seventeenth oentury, 
led a tribe of Thenw&n JIU:8 from Bajputina into the neighbotir* 
hood of MursSn. He there married a woman of the Khoken J&ts, 
who with the BrShmans were the earliest settlers.* The J&ts of 
Eastern Aligarh are principally members of three great dans — the 
Khandiya in Tappal^ the Thakurel in Hasangarh Pargana^ and 
the Thenw^n in Gori^ Murs&n^ and Hithras^ and are of much more 
standing in the country. They date their arrival about 1046 A.D.^ 
when their ancestor Bikram Th&knr drove ont the Janghara 
B^jputa and Kalars who inhabited the tract. The Khandiya 
Jits of Tappal derive their name from the village of the same name 
in the Pargana and are of comparatively modem date.* Other 
important Aligarh clans are the Ahlawat^ Badhauniya^ Bangar^ 
Bharangar, Chang, Chhokar, Chaudhrai, Dagor, Dikkhit, Gandhor^ 
Gijar, Katheriya, Mahur, Pachhada, Panwar, Punriya, BAthaur, 
Sangwan, Sarawat, and Tomar. Many of these aie the names 
of well-known Bijput septs. 

2S. It is unnecessary to repeat the lists of names in the Census 
returns or to attempt any more detailed account of migrations and 
local history of these multitudinous septs. 

24. These septs are, as has been said, exogamous, but there are 
all sorts of grades among them, and the rules of intermarriage are 
most intricate. If an ordinary Jit is asked about it, he merely 
says that he leaves all this to his &mily priest. As an illustration of 
this it may be noted that just across the border of these Provinces 
in the Bohtak District the Mundlina and Ahulina Jits do not 
intermarry by reason of old feuds. The Goliya do not marry with the 
Digar or Solankhi, for while they were Brihmans the latter were 
their clients {jajmdn), and when they lost their caste, the former 
only of all Jits would give them brides. The Deswil do not inter- 
many with the Chaudharin, or Phogat, nor the Chilar with the 
Chikiia, nor the MaJak with the Dalils of the Sampl;^ Tahstl, 
though they will intermarry with other Dalils.* 


1 Mathura SeitUmmi Bepori, d8|| sq* 
s SBttlement Report, 25. 

> Ihid,^ 82, sq. 

* Settlement Report, 05* 
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26. The Jita have a tribal oounral known aa panehdgat which ia 

preeided over by a headman, or Chandbaxiy 
Tribal oamiioiL * - - - i 

which deala with the usual cases of violation 

of rules and customs. The eldest son of a deceased Chaudhari 

hiB fother's place, provided he is competent to discharge the 

duties of the poet. The usual punidunent is certain compulsory 

entertainments to the brethren. In SahlUanpur, at least, it seems to 

be the rule that if an unmarried girl intrigues witii a low-caste man, 

she is permanently expelled ; but if her lover be a man of higher caste 

than her own, the fault is forgiven on her relations providing a feast 

according to the award of the council. 

26. Polygamy is allowed, and all Jftts agree that polyandry is 
abominable. But there seems reason to be- 

Marriftgfi rnicQ. 

lieve that in some cases it prevails. In Boh- 
tak^ it is reported that ^^considering the obligations laid on them 
by religion to marry^ an extraordinarily large number of J^ts remain 
bachelors. It is common enough to find instances in every pedigree 
table where the elder of a number of brothers only is married^ or 
perhaps one or two ; and though the people would never admit it, 
it is most probable that in such cases a modified system of polyan* 
dry does prevail.^^ There appears to be no well-defined rule as to the 
payment of a price for either bride or bridegroom. Wherever 
brides are scarce owing to infanticide, there seems no doubt that 
girls are purchased y and when the relations of the bride are poor, 
the bride price takes the form of a contribution given by the friends 
of the youth to the relations of his bride to assist in defraying the 
cost of the wedding feast. Among the more well-to-do members of 
the tribe the tendency is towards the payment of a dowry with the 
bride. Widow marriage and the levirate are allowed ; but here too 
there seems to be a movement in favour of insisting that if a widow 
marries agmn, her husband should be an outsider. The general rule 
seems to be that when there are no brothers of the late husband, the 
woman takes with her to her new Jiome her children with any mov- 
able property she can secure, and the children of the fii*st mar- 
riage are practically adopted and supported by their step-father ; 
on the contrary, if the brothers of the first husband be alive, 
they take cWge of their nephews and rear them until they come 
of age, receiving as their remuneration for the duty of guardian- 


' SetUcm^nt Report, 62. 
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diip ilie nfto&vtiA of the properly during the miinHrity of their 
nephew. 

27. In widow marriage the ritee are very rimpK When the 
harber and the family priest have arranged the matol^ a day ie fixed 
on which the bridegroom with a few friends goes to the house of the 
bride. Hb remains there for the night, and next morning the 
woman puts on bangles and the other ornaments which she was 
obliged to discontinue when her first husband died. Most of these 
omaments are generally presented by the brid^^oom. When he 
brings home his wife, he is expected to give a dinner to his brethren. 
When a man goes to marry a widow, he wears white clothes, not 
red and yellow as is the rule in a regular marriage. 

28. Among the Jdts of these Provinoes there is little in the do- 


DomeatU) rites : Birth. 


mestio ritual to distinguish them from 
orthodox Hindus. When a woman is 


about to be delivered, they wave over her head a rupee and a quarter 
with a vow of worshipping Devi if the result is successful. If the 
woman racovers, this money is spent in buying cakes and sweetmeats 
whidi are offered at the shrine of the goddess. 1/1’hen delivery 
is tedious, the patient is given water over which a Esqir has breathed, 
or in which has been steeped the quadrangular rupee known as 
Chkry^ri, because it bears the names of the four companions {didr 
ydr) of the Prophet — Abubakr, UsmS-n, Umar, and Ali. In Sabi- 
ranpur the place of the midwife appears to be generally taken by a 
Qasii woman. If a son is bom, she gets a fee double of that for a 
girl, and Bribman women aie called in to sing songs of lejoiring. 
In delivery the mother is generally laid on a bed made of cakes of 
the dung of the sacred cow. The mother is bathed on the tenth day, 
and the whole house is plastered. On the twelfth day, the birth 
impurity is finally rmoved by a bath, and the menialB are rewarded. 
Br&hmans and clansmen are fed, and the house is purified by a 
sprinkling of cow-dung and Ganges water. Th^ do not perform 
the rite of Jnnaprdsana, or Kanchhedan^ in the regular way ; the 
noses and ears of children are bored whenever it may be convenient. 

29. Adoption is allowed. There is no regular rite except the feast- 
ing of male fiieuds and Brihmans, while 
soaked gram is distributed among the women. 

SO. The marriage rites are performed among the Sahdranpur 


Marriage rites. 


J^ts as follows ; — age for betirothal is 
between five and twelve* The girl’s fether 
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aeorohes for a yoti&i and when be has found one^ his Br^man priest 
and barber are sent to make the arrangements. They compare the 
horoscopes and make certain that the family is of pure blood and 
uot suffering under any social stigma. When this is settled, a rupee, 
known as mangani, is paid to the youth, and this settles the engage- 
ment. Two or three years after, when the boy has attained puberty, 
his father sends and enquires when he may come to fetch his bride. 
If the bride is nubile and her friends can affoitl the expense, the 
answer is Bydh 9ajha Set the wedding in train." If he 

is not ready, he makes no answer, and the phrase is dhil de dena. 
The procession starts in the usual way ; but it is characteristic of 
Jats that the waving done for good luck over the pair is done with 
a copper coin of the Emperor Aurangzeb. On the day the bride- 
groom starts, a wedding pavilion is put up at his house, and nine 
Brahmans are fed in the name o£ the Naugralia or nine planets. 
When the procession reaches the house of the bride, her mother 
comes out, and, after waving the part of her robe covering her binast 
over his head, touches it with her lips. This is known as the »ewal 
rite. The binding part of the rite is the seven-fold circumambular 
tion of the sacred fire by the pair with their garments knotted 
together. 

31. The dead are cremated in the ordinary way. That night 

_ . the chief mourner, who lit the pyre, places a 

Death rites. . . j r 

cup of milk on a little platform of sticks in 

the road to the burning ground for the use of the ghost, and on the 

third day he hangs a pitcher of water to a pi^pal tree, leaving a 

small hole in the vessel through which the water slowly drops for 

the refreshment of the spiiit. 

32. J4ts are Hindus, Sikhs, and Muhammadans. In SahSranpur, 

Eeliffion l^bey, when Hindus, chiefly worship Maha* 

deva and Devi, and a host of village godlings, 
ghosts and demons. Among local godlings the most important 
are Guga, Lakhdata, PyS-reji, and Eandeo, of most of which some 
account has been given elsewhere.^ In Mathura their &youiite 
godlings are Dafiji and Giriraj ; in Bijnor, Chamnnda Dcvi is a 
sort of tribal goddess, and they also have much respect for what 
they call G&^yon ka Devata or the lord of cows.^^ They also 
worship various Muhammadan saints, such as Z&hir Diwftn^ 


Beligion. 


> Introduction to P<^{ar Religion, 133. 
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Zainuddtn^ and Shaikh Saddo,^ In the direction of Bajpatftna they 
have much respect for Mdta or the small^poit goddess ; but the 
chief object of veneration of all the Western J&ts is Tejaji^^ a sort 
of legendary heio^ half deified^ who is said to have died from snake* 
bite. The Jats believe that if they are bitten by a snake^ and tie a 
thread round the right foot while repeating the name of Tejaji^ the 
poison will prove innocuohs. His main temple is at Sarsara in 
Kishngarh. He is always represented as a man on horseback with 
a drawn sword, while a snake is biting his toi^ne. Nearly all the 
Western J&ts wear an amnlet of silver with this device round thdr 
necks. In the Upper Ganges- Jumna Duab three of the best 
known local godlings are Dharm Sinh, Savant Sinh, and Haziri 
Sinh. Their priests are drawn from the menial tribes, such as the 
M3.1i and Kahar. All three are the deified ghosts of persons 
who have died in an unusual way or whose funeral obsequies were 
not duly performed. Their feast day is Sunday, and on certain 
occasions the godling sends his influence on his attendant {sir par 
djdfa)» They then ^'play'^ {khelna)y or move their heads about 
in a frantic way, answer questions, and give oracles. Sivant Sinh 
appears only on the night of the Anant Chaudas feast, the four- 
teenth of the light half of Bhadon ; the other deities deliver oracles 
all through the year. They are propitiated by tbe feeding of 
Brfihmans and Jogis, with offerings of flowers and sweetmeats, and 
lamps lighted with ghi. Another deity is Barha Baba, “ the old 
master.” He was a Gadariya, or shepherd, by caste, and was noted 
for his proficiency in Sanskrit. When he is not duly propi- 
tiated he brings ringworm {gavj) on children. Some people he 
afflicts with boils^ but he is not very malevolent, and a small offering 
regularly made prevents him from doing much harm. At the last 
Census no less than 54,849 pGi*sons in the Western Districts 
declared themselves votaries of Burha Baba. Jats are also much 
addicted to ancestor worsliip and hive many such shrines in their 
villages. In Karn^l^ the Sandhu Jats worship Kala Mehar orKaJa 
Pir, their ancestor, whose chief ehrlne is at Thana Satra? in Siftlkot, 
the head-quarters of the Sandhus; the Halawat J3,ts Worship a 
common ancestor called Saddu Deo. They are much afraid of the 
ghosts of the dead. Besides the regular srdddhQ, one mode of pro- 
pitiating them is to pour some water at the root of a pipal tree, and 

> Irdrodwition to Popular BMgion, 120 , 138 . 

3 Jhidy 185 . 
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distribute some doth, cotton and sesame on a Saturday in alms* 
The Evil Eye is avoided by wearing a blue string round the neck, 
making a black mark on the forehead, waving red pepper, wheat 
chaff, salt, and mustard round the head of the patient, and then 
burning them on the family hearth. 

83. Their oaths are on the Ganges, or a bottle of its water* kept 
for this purpose, by some the godlings, such 
as Guga, Tejaji or on their sons' 

heads or by touching an idol in a Hindu temple. They eat the 
same food as higher class Hindus, including wild pigs and fowls ; 
they will not eat beef or pork. They name the deity NMyan, 
when they eat, and throw a little food on the ground. They salute 
each other in the form lidm ! Ram I Sikhs use the phrase Wdh 
Guru a fateh. They are not considered strict in the matter of 
eating, drinking, and smoking, and, though they profess not to drink 
spirits, the rule does not seem to be rigidly observed. 

34. The Jat takes a high rank among the cultivating races of the 

Choraotor and ooon- Province. He is simply a slave to his farm, 
pation. and this absorption in rigorous out-of-door 

work at all seasons has had its effect on his character and physique. 
He never dreams of taking any service, except in the army ; he is 
thrifty to the verge of meanness, and industrious beyond com- 
parison ; if his crops fail, it is sheer hard luck. When he is not 
busy in his field, he lets out his cart for hire, or busies himself in 
collecting manure, which he manages with great care and skill. 
Ilis fault is quarrelsomeness ; and, in litigation, he never knows when 
he is beaten. In the life of the village he is a general butt, and is 
noted for his rustic, boorish ways. This is reflected in the proverbial 
wisdom of the countryside ; — 

Jangal Jdt na chheriye^ hatti Itch Kirdf^ 

Bhukha Turk na chheriyi, UojdSji ka jhdr^ 

“ Meddle not with the J^t in the wilds, or the Kirar at his 
mart, nor a hungiy Turk ; if you do, you will risk your life." 

Kahit 8ohe Bhdt ko^ 

Kktti sokd Jdt 


'' Songs suit a Bh§.t, and husbandry a Jat/' 

Jat mata tab jdniye jab terabucin gnzat jd^^^ 

“ Never be sure a Jat is dead till the days of mourning for him 
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Dlttrietf. 

Hindu. 

MoMlmto. 

SlUi. 

Totaii. 

Debra D^« 

• 

a 

a 

2S6 

7 

71 

363 

Sabftranpiir 

• 

a 

a 

12,316 

864 

861 

13,041 

MuzaSarnagar 

m 

• 

a 

71,848 

8,792 

326 

8a966 

Meerut • 

■ 

• 

a 

148,580 

4,707 

2,103 

155,390 

Balandshahr 

• 

• 

• 

54,290 

58 

20 

64,368 

Aligarh 

« 

a 


80,535 

... 

51 

80,686 

Mathura .• 

• 

e 


123,101 

95 

732 

123,928 

Agra. • 

a 

a 


54,943 

3 

319 

55,265 

Farrukhab&d 

• 

a 


240 

4 

6 

250 

Mainpuri • 

• 

• 


952 

13 

12 

977 

Et&wah • 

• 

a 

e 

294 

ae 1 

13 

307 

Etah • • 

• 

• 

a 

204 

5 

9 

218 

Bareilly • 

• 

• 

a 

8,876 


••• 

8,876 

Bijnor 

• 


a 

57,097 

... 

647 

57,744 

Budaun 

• 

a 

a 

4,649 

27 

... 

4,676 

Mor&d&bud« 

• 

a 


80,215 

aaa 

43 

80,258 

Sh&hjah&npur 

• 

• 

a 

383 

a»t 

7 

390 

Pilibhit 

• 

a 

a 

831 

... 

aaa 

831 

Gawupur • 

• 

a 

a 

589 

... 

6 

595 

Vatehpur • 

• 

a 


115 

6 

- 

121 

Bdoda 

a 

a 


6 

1 

15 

21 

Hamirpur • 

f 

a 

a 

45 

eee 1 

1 

46 

Allah&b&d • 

a 

a 

a 

564 

41 

... 

605 

Jhftnai • 

• 

a 

a 

328 

10 

CO 

s 

1,076 

JUaun • 

• 

• 

a 

102 

aaa 

1 

103 

Lalitpnr • 

• 

• 

a 

85 

aaa 

46 

131 
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Districts. 

Hindu. 

Musalmdn. 

Sikh. 

Total. 

Benares 



65 

6 

24 

85 

Mirsapnr • 



41 

• •• 

... 

41 

Jannpur • 

• • 


85 

• Oi 


85 

Gh&ai'pur • 

• • 


8 


8 

16 

Ballia 

• • 

• 

2 

... 


2 

Gorakhpur. 

• • 

• 

18 

3 

■ • • 

21 

Baati. 

« • 

• 

476 

• •a 

• •• 

476 

Azamgarh • 

0 • 

• 

4 

• •• 


4 

Kumaun • 

• • 

• 

6 

• to 


6 

Garhw&l • 

• • 

• 

16 

... 

••• 

16 

Tarii 

• • 

• 

1,180 


a.a 

1,180 

Lucknow • 

• • 

• 

2,302 

2 

147 

2.451 

Undo 

• • 

• 

02 

a*. 


92 

lUd Baroli • 

• • 

• 

• •• 

1 

42 

43 

Sttapur • 

. • 

• 

93 

• •• 

6 

99 

Hardoi . 

• • 

• 

34 

. *• 

... 

34 

Kberi • 

• 


79,3 

4 

18 

815 

Faizftbdd . 

9 • 

• . 

45 

3 

138 

186 

Ch>iida 

• • 

• 

899 

6 

42 

947 

BahiAich . 

• • 

• 

79 

18 

88 

185 

Sultdnpur . 

• • 

• 

18 

14 

• a* 

82 

Part&bgarh 

• • 

• 

f 

• •• 

11 

18 

Birabanki • 

• t 

• 

79 

• •• 

7 

86 


ToTiL 

• 

707,864 

14.190 

6,068 

788,108 
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Jati*** (Sanskrit Yati, '‘one who has restrained his passions and 
abandoned the world A class of mendicant devotees who are the 
priests of the Jainas or SarAogis. According to Mr. Sherring the 
term is applied also to those Gnsains^ Bairdgis, and Udisis who 
practise celibacy ; and another variety are akin to the Jogis j but 
the application of the term to any but the Jaina sect appears very 
unusual. The total strength of the Jainas in these Provinces, ao* * 
cording to the returns of the last Census, was 84,785 persons, or 18 
in 10,000 for the whole population. According to Mr. Baillie^ 
" the sectarian divisions of the faith are little known to the majority 
of Jainas in these Provinces, to whom the Svetambara, though they 
have temples at Ajudhya and probably elsewhere, are practically 
unknown. The entries in the sect column were, therefore, in general 
the names of the principal Jinas— Adi Nath, Ajit Nath, P&ras Nath, 
Mahavira, or Nim Nath, or the word SarS,vgi, that by which a 
secular Jaina is distinguished from a Jati or member of an ascetic 
order. The total number of Svetambaras shown in the Province 
was 2,2*35. It may be assumed that the others are Digambaras. 
The Jaina lists show that the adherents of the religion are almost 
entirely Banyas ; 83,976, out of the total 84,601, entered originally 
as Jaina in religion, being of that caste. The Agarwala, Jaiswar, 
Khondelwdl, Purwar, Paliwal and Oswal sub-castes ai*e the most 
important. Four hundred and fifty-one B^tjputs appear, possibly 
convei-ts, but more probably, as mostly shown, of the JaiswSr sub- 
caste, really belonging to the trading community. There are thirty- 
two Bifihmans, Gaur being more numerously represented than any 
other sub-caste. Gaur Brahmans, even though Hindus, are em- 
ployed by J ainas as temple attendants, and sometimes join the faith 
of their patrons,^^ 

2. On the Jaina faith the remarks of Dr. J. Burgess * may 
be quoted “ As their name implies, the Jainas are the followers 
of the Jinas, or 'vanquishers' of sins, men whom they believe to 
have obtained Nirvana, or emancipation, from the continual changes 
of transmigration. With them ' life, ' which they do not distin- 
guish from ‘ soul' and its vehicle ' matter,' are both uncreated and 
imperishable, obeying eternal physical laws with which asceticism 
and religious ceremonial alone can interfere. Their ceremonial has, 
therefore, no real reference to a supreme personal God, and their 


* Centus Reportj Norlh'Weatcrn rrovinceSi 184 . 

* Indian Antiqufrtj II., 14, 
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doctrine excludoe bis Provideiicc. This at once points to thdir 
connection with the Buddhists ; indeed there can be little doidvt 
that they are an early heretical sect of tlie Hinayana sdiool of that 
persuasion^ and owed apart of their popularity, on the decline of the 
purer Bauddha doctrines, to their readier admission of the woi'ship 
of some of the favourite Hindu divinities into their system and 
their retention of the tyranny of caste customs. Bnt much of their 
phraseology is of Buddha origin; thus their laity ai*e called 
Sravakas— ‘hearers the same name as among the most ancient 

Buddhists is applied to those ‘ who practise the four realities and 
suppress the errors of thought and sight, without being able to 
emancipate themselves entirely &om the influence of passion and 
prejudice,^ bnt ‘who, occupied wholly with their own salvation, pay 
no regard to that of other men.' Then the Buddha is constantly 
spoken of as the Jina, or ‘ vanquisher, ' his exit from existence, like 
that of the Jaina Tirthankaras, is his Nirv&na ; both employ the 
Swastika and Sdtya as a sacred symbol ; the sacred language of the 
Buddhists is MAgadhi, of the Jainas Aj‘ddha MAgadhi ; the temples 
of both sects are Chaityas ; those who have attained perfection are 
Arhans ; and Digambaras, or naked ascetics, were a Bauddha as well 
as a Jaina sect. ^ Fuiiher, the Jainas indicate South Bili^r as the 
scene of the life and labours of nearly all their Tirthankaras, as it 
was of Sakya Sinha. Bnddha is often called Mahdvira, the name of 
the last Tirthankara, whose father the Jainas call Siddhai’ta, the 
‘establisher of faith, ^ the proper name of Buddha, and both are of 
the race of IkshvAkn; and Mahavira's wife was Yasoda, as 
Buddha^s was Yasodhara. Moreover, MahAvirais said to have died 
at Pawa, in BihAr, about 527 B.C. ; and Gautama Buddha, between 
Pawa and Kusinira, in 543 B.C. These coincidences with many 
analogies of doctrine and practice seem to indicate that the Jainas 
are of Bauddha origin.'^ 

3. “ The leading and distinguishing doctrines of the Jainas ai-e— 
the denial of the divine origin and authority of the Yedas ; rever- 
ence for the Jinas who by their austerities acquired a position 
superior to that even of those Hindu gods vriiom thqr reverence ; 
and the most extreme tenderness of animal ii&. Life is defined to 
be without beginning or end—- endowed with attributes of its own, 
agent and destroyer, conscious, subtle, proportionate to the body it 


1 Hodgson lUuBtraHons of Buddhism, 43, 213. 
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witk tbe gnat and expanding with the 
elephant; through sin it passes into animals or goes into hell; 
through virtue and vice combined it passes into men ; and through 
the annihilation of both vice and virtue it obtains emancipation. 
The duties of a Yati^ or ascetic, are ten^Patienoe, gentleness, 
integiity, disinterestedness, abstraction, mortification, truth, purity, 
poverty, and coutinenoe ; and the Sr&vakas add to thdr moral and 
religious code the practical worship of the Tirthankaras and pro- 
found reverence for their more pious brethren. The moral obliga- 
tions of the Jainas are summed up iu their five Mahdvrata^ which 
are almost identical with the paneha sila of the Bauddhas — Caie not 
to injure life, truth, honesty, chastity, and the suppression of world- 
ly desires. They enumerate four merits or dkarma — Liberality, 
gentleness, piety, and penance ; and three forms of restraint — Govern- 
ment of the tongue, of the mind, and of the x>erson. Their minor 
instructions are, in many cases, trivial and ludicrous — such as, not to 
deal in soap, natron, indigo, and iron ; not to eat in the open air 
after it begins to rain ; nor in the dark, lest a fly should be swallow- 
ed ; not to leave a liquid uncovered, lest an insect should be drown- 
ed ; water to be thrice strained before it is drunk ; and vapniarma, 
keeping out of the way of the wind, lest it should blow insects into 
the mouth. 

4. The Yatis, or priests, carry an ngka^ or besom made of cotton 
thread, to sweep insects out of the way of harm as they enter the 
temples, or where they sit down, and a mokomatiy or mouth cloth, to 
prevent insects entering the mouth while praying or washing the 
images. The proper objects of worship are the Jinas or Tirthan- 
karas, but they allow the existence of the Hindu gods and have 
admitted to a share of theu* worship such of them as they have 
connected with the tales of their saints. As, among the Bauddhas, 
Indra and Sukra is of frequent occurrence, the Jainas distinguish- 
ing two principal Indi'as^Sukra, regent of the north heaven, and 
Isana, regent of the south, besides many inferior ones ; and images 
of Sarasvati and of Devi, or Bhawftni, are to be found in many of 
their temples. Nor are those of Hanum&n, Bhairava, and Ganesa 
excluded from their sacred places. Besides, they have a pantheon 
of their own in which they reckon four classes of superhuman beings 
Bhuvanapatis, Vyantaras, Jyotishkasi, and Yaimanikas — oompris- 
ing first the brood of the Asuras, Nigas, Garuda, the Dikpilas, 
etc., supposed to reside in the h^ below tbe earth ; secondly. 
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the B^shasas; the Pisftchas^ BhAtas^ KiimanMi Gatidfaarvas, 
inhabiting mountains, forests, and lower air ; thirdly, five orders of 
celestial luminaries ; and, fourthly, gods of present and past Ealpas, 
of the former of which are those bom in the heavens— Saudharma, 
tsdna, Sanatkumd,ra, Mahendra, Brahma, Mutaka, Sukiu, Sabas** 
lira, Anata, FranS.ta, Arana, and Achyata, etc. Each Jina, they say, 
has also a sort of familiar goddess of his own, called a Sasanadevi, 
who executes his behests* These are perhaps analogous to the 
S^tis, or Md.tns, of the Brahmans ; indeed among them we find 
Ambika, a name of Kaumari, the Sakti of Karttikeya and Chanda, 
and Mahakali, names of Bhaw^ni ^ 

5. The Jatis are divided into the real Jati, who wear white 
clothes, and the Sewara, who dresses in ochre-coloured garments. 
According to Mr. Sherring, the Sewaras walk about with head and 
feet bai*e, holding a red stick in the hand, and they carry with 
them a kind of brush made of peacocks^ feathers, with which they 
sweep the ground before sitting down, lest they should injure a 
worm or an insect. Both these classes beg cooked food from the 
houses of Jainas or Sai^ogis. By Hindus they are held in abomi- 
nation and contempt, and are said to practise magic and witchcraft. 

6. The last Census shows only Jaina Faqirs,— 4 at Saharan- 
pur, 1 at MuzaSarnagar, 1 at Mathura, 2 at Agra, 4 at Jalaun. 

Jhamaiya* — A small sub-caste of Banyas who seem to b<3 iden- 
tical with, or an ofE shoot from, the Bishuoi and to take their 

name from the tribal Saint Jhambaji. Until quite recently it is said 
they followed the Bishnoi custom of burying their dead. They 
now place them on a mat and fling them into a river *. 


Distfihution of the Jhamaiya Banyas according to the 
Census of 1891, 


Districts. 

Number. 

FarrnkhAb&d 

• • 

• • 


• • 

42 


Et&wah • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

794 


Gawnpnr 

• • 

• • 


• • 

1,260 


Hamirpur * 

• ■ 

fe • 


• • 

2 


JbAnsi • 

• • 

• 


• • 

2 


Allab&bid . 

« • 

• • 


• • 1 

486 





Total 

2,676 



> The whole question of the origin of the Jainas is elaborately discussed in two 
papers by Professor Lassen : Indian Antiqmry II., 19S sgg., 2S8 sgg. Also see a 
paper by Mr. Thomas, Ibid VIII., 80 sgg. 


> Census Report North-West Provinces, 1865, AppentUs 88. 
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Jhyhotiya^ Jfl^ahati]ra.-*-A branch of the Kananjiya Br$h« 
mans who take their name from the country of Jejdkasukti^ which 
is mentioned in the Madanpur inscription. Of this General Cunr 
ningham writes' “ The first point deserving of notice in these two 
short but precious records is the name of the country^ Jejakasukti^ 
which is cleai’ly the Jajahuti of Abu Rihin. The meaning of the 
word is doubtful, but it was certainly the name of the country, as 
it is coupled with desa. I may add, also, that there are consider- 
able numbers of Jajahutiya Brahmans and Jajahutiya Banyas 
in the old countiy of the Chandels or Bundelkhand. I would 
identify Jajahuti with the district of Sandrabatis of Ptolemy, 
which contained four towns, named Tamasis, Emj>alathra^ Kuro- 
povina and Nandtibandagar. Judging from the relative positions 
assigned to them by Ptolemy, I think that the first, which is 
to the North-East of Sandrabatis, may be Darsanda, the second 
Mahoba, the third Khajuraho, and the fourth, which is the most 
Westerly, Bhander/^ The Jami-ut-tawirikh of Rashid-ud-din*, 
quoting from Abu Rihan al Birdni, mentions the Kingdom of 
Jajhoti as containing the cities of Gwalior and Kalinjar, and 
that its capital was at Khajurdho. The popular and incorrect 
explanation is that they are really Yajurhota Brahmans, because, 
in making burnt ofEerings, they followed the rules of the Yajur 
Veda. 

2. According to a list procured at Mirzapur their gotran are— 
Awasthi; Bhareriya Tivari ; Arjariya Kot ; Gautamiya of Ladh- 
pur ; Patariya of Kannaura ; Pathak of Kalyanpur ; Gangeld of 
Matayaya ; Richhatiya of Kuba or Kunwa ; TivSri of E ji ; ChaubS 
of Kachhaura; N&yak of Pipaii ; Bajpei of Bin ware; Dikshit of 
Panna ; Kariya Misra ; Sondele Misra. The above fifteen gotras 
intermarry on equal terms. Below these are five, which are lower 
and give daughters to the higher fifteen, but are not given bndes 
by them in return. These are — Sirsa; Soti ; Sonakiya; Ranaiya; 
Bhonreli Ddbd. This list has little resemblance to that given by 
Mr. Sherring*. 

The Jhijhotiya Br&hmans have but an indifferent reputa- 
tion. 


> Afchm(Aogical Reports X., 99 : II., 413. 

* Povf Ban’s Elliot 1., 54. 

* Hindu Castes I.. 56, 
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IHHriMian 0 / ikt JkifhoHy& Brdkmam uee^iing to tko 
Cemui of 189h 


Distriots. 

N amber. 

Dietrieta* 

Number. 

BaliAranpnr • • 

1 

Jb4iibi . • . 

20»519 

Agxa , . . • 

1 

J4lauQ 

1U40 

Etah • • • • 

1 

Lalitpur . • 

26;^8 

Bareilly • • • . 

4 

Gb4zipur . 

132 

Cawnpur • • • • 

77 

Gorakhpur • . • 

3,184 

Banda « • • • 

Hamirpur • • 

734 

19,497 

Fai3Ab4d ■ • ■ 

Total 

74 

71,622 


Jhojlia. — A tribe of cultivators found hardly beyond Sah&ranpur^ 
Muzaffamagar, and Bijnor. Of them, Sir H. M. Elliot writes * — 
“The word means literally ^the stomach' ( Sanskrit 
'hollow'), and is the designation of an inferior class of Muham- 
madans. The Jhojhas of Pargana Bamn of Bulandshahr repre- 
sent themselves as converted Bathaurs, ChauhSns, and Tuars, but 
by others they are considered to be converted slaves of these tribes. 
In like manner those of Anupshahr are said to be the slaves of 
Mughals cotLverted to Muhammadanism. They are despised by 
the Bargdjars and other converted Kdjputs of the neighbourhood, 
with whom they are not suffered to intermarry ; from which their 
servile origin may be fairly presumed. They are scattered over 
different parts of the Duab and Rohilkhand, and are repoi*ted to be 
good cultivators. — Hence the proverb — 

Jhojha hdli Itkat, ghar baitho ehaupar khel. 

* Employ a Jhojha as a ploughman, 
and you may sit at home and play backgammon. ' 

The complete list of their sections, as shown in the Census 
returns, shows that the tribe is of mixed origin. Thus, with Hindu 
names, like BanjAra, Benbans, Chaudhari, Chauhdn, Desi, Deswftli, 
Kolipanw&r, Orh, Rajput, and Ron, we have later orthodox 
Muhammadan names, like Ghizi, Ghori, Pathin, Shaikh and 
Sadiqi. 


* Supplementary Qlo§eary g. v* 
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** e. One of tte chief causes of the value attached to their service 
is, that being Musalmins, they are not restrained by Hindu ob- 
servances of particular festivals. Thus, while Hindus are waiting 
*for the Dithwan before they cut their sugarcane, the Jhojhas have 
already begun to press their calne and manufacture their sugar. 

8. In Oudh, a branch of the tribe is said to have held Pargana 
Gopamau in Hardoi, and to have been conquered by the Gaur Rdj- 
puts. Mr. Butts thinks they were converted Bhars who yielded 
to the Muhammadans and embraced their faith. In Lucknow 
many forts ai’c attributed to them, and they are considered to have 
been conveitjed Bhars or Fasia 


Distribution of the Jhojhas according to the Census of 1891. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Debra Diin 

. 

21 

Sb&hjabdnpur 

• 

8 

Sabtranpur 

• 

12,867 

Pilibhit 

• 

4 

MuzaiFamagar* • 

• 

7,477 

Cawnpur 

• 

8 

Meerut . 

• 

3 

TaiAi • . • 


133 

Bulandsbahr . 

• 

21 

Sitapur . • 


26 

Agra 


3 

Eheri . . • 

• 

1 

Farrukb&b&d • 


11 

Faizabad . . 

• 

6 

Etah 


3 

Bahr&icb • • 

• 

3 

Bijnor • • 


6,766 

Parttbgarb • 


464 

Mor&dtbtd . • 


30 

Total 

’ . 

26,847 


Jogi — (Sanskiit Yoga, ^^union^^). A ''term properly applied to the 
followers of the Yoga, or Fatanjala, school of philosophy, whidi, 
among other tenets, maintained the practicability, even in life, of 
acquiring entire command over elementaiy matter by means of 
certain ascetic practices. The practices consist chiefly of long con* 
tioued suppressions of respiiation; inhaling and exhaling the 
breath in a peculiar manner; of sitting in eighty-four different 
attitudes ; of fixing the eyes on the top of the nose ; and endeavour- 
iug, by force of mental abstraction, to effect a union between the 


I Hardoi Settlement Report, 155; Lucknow Settlement Reportt 
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portioix of vital spirit raddiiig in tiie body and that wfakih pemdsa 
all Nature^ and is identical with Siva oonmdered as the 8 u{»:em 0 
Being and source and essence of all Creation K 

2 . The last Census divides the Jogis into the two main classes 

« ^ . ... of Aughar and Gorakhpanthip The real 

Sob-dxFwions of JogiB. « ^ 

founder of the sect is said to have been that 

mysterious Saint Goiakhnitha about whhm so many wonderful tales 

are told^ but whose personalty and history are for the most part 

shrouded in legend and mystery. Re is said to have had twelve 

disciples whose names are very uncertain^ and there are several lists 

of them. One list is — Sat N&th^ Dharm N^tb, Kftya Nith, Adh 

Nith^ Mast Nith^ Abhapanthi^ Kalepa^ Dhajpanthi^ Handibirang^ 

Eamke^ LacbbmankS, Daiya Nith. According to another — ^Aipan- 

th^^ Bamkd^ Bhartari^ Sat Nath^ Kanibaki (disciples of Jalandhar 

Nfith j of this branch are the Sapelas)^ KapS^l Muni^ Lachhman 

Natesar^ Eatan N&th, Santokh N&th^ Dhajpanthi (followers 

ofHanuman)^ Man NiLth (followers of Bdja Bas^lu). A third 

list gives— Sant N4th, RAm NAth, Abbang Nath, Bharang NAth, 

Dhar NAth, GangAi NAth, Rhaja NAth, JAlandhar Nath, Darpa 

NAth, Kanak NAth, Nim NAth, and Nag NAth ®. The best 

known sub-divisions are .the Augfaar and the Eanphatas, of whom 

a separate account has been given. Mr. Maclagan suggests that 

'' there are many things which point to a non-Hindu origin for 

the Jogis and SannyAsis. The Hindu wears a scalp-lock, carries 

the sacred thread, bums his dead, and, generally speaking, abstains 

from flesh and wine. The Jogis too are remarkably prevalent in 

the Peshawar and Kabul direction, where Buddhism was once so 

strong. And the names of their twelve NAths bear some resem* 

blance with those of the Jaina l^rthankaras. There are legends 

too which connect Gorakh NAth in a special way with Nepal, and 

the Panth of JAlandhar NAth is often termed PAnAth from the 


fact that its members in place of NAth adopt after their names the 
termination I’d, which is the Tibetan epithet for our familiar 
wdla/’ 

3. Besides the respectable members of the sect who are con* 
templative ascetics, there are others who do 
not bear such a reputable character. Among 
these the Bhartari and Nandiya Jogis are Hindus, and the Bhaddar 


other Jogis. 


1 Wilson, Buayn J, 206. 

3 Mjiolagsn, Pa/Uffdlb Cmsui Bepori, 114. 
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veiy often Mosftlm&ns. They wear a beard and a long sort of coat 
dyed with ochre which is called gudri. On the shoulders they carry 
an alms wallet dyed in ochre^ and a turban of the same 

colour. The Bhartaii Jogis carry about with them a sort of fiddle 
{jfdrangt) and a stick called bairdga. They play on the fiddle and 
sing songs in honour of Bhartrihari^ who is said to have been the 
brother of Bilja Yikramaditya. His shiine is in the Chunir Fort^ 
and he passes part of the day there and the lest in Benares. They 
wear round their necks a necklace (mdla) of rudrdkBha beads. The 
Bhaddari Jogis dress in veiy mnch the same way^ but do not cany 
a fiddle. They tell fortunes by means of palmistry and exorcise 
ghosts and demons. 

4. The Nandiya Jogis wear the same dress^ but do not cany a 
fiddle. They lead about with them a deformed ox^ an animal with 
five legs^ or some other malformation. He is decointed with ochre 
coloured rags and cowry shells. They call him Nandi or the vehicle 
of Maliadeva^ and receive gifts of grain from pious Hindus, half of 
which they put into their wallet, and give the other half to the 
animal. They usually carry on a more profitable business tlian 
other kinds of beggars. The ox is trained to give a blessing to the 
benevolent by shaking its head and raising its leg when its master 
receives a gift. Some of the Jogis of this class cany about with 
them a brush which they wave oyer the heads of children afflicted 
with the Evil Eye. These people are hereditary beggars, and keep 
houses and families. The boys are initiated into the order at the 
time when the ceremonial shaving {mundanj is carried out. Then 
the Guru makes over a ragged garment {gudri) to the neophyte, 
with a wallet and fiddle, the implements of his trade. The Gum 
often receives considerable sums of money for initiating a disciple. 
The mendicants of the order assemble at the time of initiation, and 
unless the candidate is a hereditary member of the order, his fiiends 
have to give seven dinners to the brethren. They beg fi-om both 
Hindus and MusaJm&ns, but naturally Hindus are their chief sup* 
porters. They do not take cooked 'food as alms, not because they are 
particular in matters of eating, because they can take kachehi from 
a Cham&r or any caste not inferior to his. The alms they take are 
money or uncooked grain, and they will also take rags and old 
clothes. The Bhartari Jogis sing songs in honour of Bhartrihari, 
BAja Gopi Chand, and Mahlideva. They also sing songs in honour of 
Haya IlA.in {iarkhd}, Hie Bhaddari or Nandi Jogis hardly ever 
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ting; of, if thqr do sing^ it is so&gs in iKmour of MaliAddva* 1\) tbe 
west of tile province they sbg songs to Zfthir Hr^ or the love tbaJlads 
of Hlia and Binjha^ or the aiventares of Amar Singh Blthaur, 
They also work as tailors and silk^spinners, and have several goiroi 
with BAjput names^ such as Chaohftn^ KaehhwAha, Gahlot, etc. 
These all eat and intermarry with each other excq>t in their own 
gotra} 

5. Many of these Jogis have a v&j indifferent i*epatation. Th^ 
wander about and make themselves acquainted with the Mstory and 
antecedents of any rich family which may have lost a near or im- 
portant relative^ and, personating the absentee, readily obtain access 
to the family, which results in a general plunder of the premises and 
the disappearance of the swindlers. They also pretend to change 
copper into gold, a power which they trace to one of their order in 
the time of the SultAn Altitmish. Some are professional poisoners ; 
others pretend to deal in millstones and steal cattle.’ 

6. Mai'co Polo mentions the Jogis under the name of Chugin, 
and says ^^they are properly Ahraiman (Brahmans), hut they form a 
religious order devoted to the idols. They are extremely long-lived, 
every one of them living to one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
years. They eat very little, but what they do eat is good, rice and 
milk chiefly. And these people make use of a very strange beverage ; 
for they make a potion of sulphur and quicksilver mixed together, 
and this they drink twice every month. This they say gives them 
long life.^' 

Berniei' ’ mentions the same custom. 


Distribution of the Jogis according to the Census of 1891. 


DlSTfilCTS. 

Aughar. 

Gorskh' 

pautbi. 

Others. 

mailans. 

Total. 

Dehra DCu 

86 

90 

927 

... 

1,]03 

SahAranpur » 

... 

... 

18,713 

21 

13,734 

Mneaffarnagar • • 

1,235 

1,744 

6,250 

2,769 

11,998 

Meerut • • • • 

1,646 

1,612 

8,729 

1 

1,142 

13,129 

/ 


i B&ja Laohlunaii Sinh, BuUtndshahr Menvo. 188. $qq. 

9 Report, Inspector'Qeneral Police, Rorth-Wetiern Provinces, 1B8T, p.Bi: 
p.S:im,yp. m-m. 

3 s TraveU II. 130. 
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DuMiutitm rfilt Jbgit aeeording to tie Cantut of 1891 >-e(mtd. 


DzstbictI. 

Angbar. 

Gorakb- 

pautbi. 

Others. 

Hubam- 

madans. 

Total. 

Balandsliahr 

« 

a 


49 

2 

3,662 

53 

8,766 

Aligarh • 

• 

a 


aaa 

aaa 

3,363 

25 

8,378 

Mathara • 

« 

a 


... 

r.« 

... 

138 

128 

Agra 

a 

a 


32 

48 

2,165 

758 

3,003 

FairakUbAd 

• 

a 

a 

M* 

••• 

219 

68 

287 

Mainpitri • 

• 

• 

• 

• M 

••• 

815 

aaa 

815 

BlAwaA • 

• 

a 

a 

aaa 

• aa 

642 

166 

808 

Btkh 

• 

a 

a 

8 

22 

891 

159 

1,080 

Baieilly • 

m 

a 

a 

aaa 

aaa 

738 

254 

992 

Bijnof • 

• 

• 

a 

821 

232 

923 

428 

2,404 

Bndaun • 

• 

a 

a 

15 

aaa 

850 

14 

879 

MoiAd&b&d 

• 

• 

a 

52 

91 

2,339 

84 

2,566 

Sh&bjahftnpur 

• 

• 

« 

taa 

§•# 

41 

780 

1 

771 

Filibhit , 

• 

a 

a 

16 

aaa 

227 

1 

3 

246 

Cawnpur • 

a 

a 

a 

... 

240 

704 

326 

1,270 

Fatebpar • 

• 

a 

a 

aaa 

129 

1,016 

56 

1.201 

B&nda 

• 

a 

a 

«a* 

1 

781 

3 

785 

Hamlrpnr 

• 

a 

a 

■a 

6 

309 

349 

678 

Allabia)&d « 

a 

a 

a 

B 

••• 

603 

512 

1,116 

Jbftnsi • 

a 

a 

a 

2 

180 

1,260 

3 

1,445 

JAlaan 

a 

a 

a 


B 

517 

... 

517 

Lalifcpur . 

• 

a 

a 

«#• 


308 

... 

308 

Besaroa • 

a 

ff 


186 


7 

aaa 

419 

Mirzapur « 

a 

a 

a 

taa 

B 

... 

43 

114 

Jaunpnr • 

• 

a 

a 

aaa 

••• 

116 

940 

1,056 

Gbbziptar • 

a 

a 

a 

9 

80 

183 

6 

177 

Ballia . 

a 

a 

a 

••• 

80 

8 


155 
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Distbicts. 

Augbar. 

Goi^b- 

paj^hL 

Others. 

Mnham* 

madaiif. 

Tovaa. 

Goiakhpnr 



• 

••a 

872 

521 

680 

U78 

Batti 9 



• 

••t 

il06 

M. 

1,855 

5,461 

AEamgarh 



• 

7 


6,757 

470 

6,884 

Kumann • 



a 

5 


•*. 

— 

8,086 

Qarhwll . 



• 

••• 


827 

B 

1,284 

Tarld • 



• 

54 

899 

88 

m 

491 

Lucknow • 



• 

6 

.i. 

1,061 

276 

1,838 

Un&o • 



• 

1 

... 

25 

872 

898 

RAd Bareli 



• 

... 

••• 

26 

296 

822 

Sttapur • 



• 

12 

14 

11 

471 

508 

Hardol • 



• 


• ee 

... 

868 

868 

Eheri 



• 

••• 

• ae 

331 

202 

533 

Faiz4b&d . 



• 

... 

aee 

24 

711 

735 

Gonda • 



• 1 

45 


75 

1480 

1,300 

Bahr&ioh • 



• 

15 

... 

5 

891 

411 

Sult&npur • 



• 

..« 

... 

... 

864 

664 

Fartibgarh 



9 

... 

••• 

... 

458 

468 

B&rabanki 




... 


... 

893 

893 


Tout 


1317 

13.138 

60,937 

17,593 

SS,9S0 


Johiya,— Asectof Eaiputs,who, according to SirH. M. Elliot,' 
*'aTe by some authorities included among the thirty-six Royal 
races of India; by others they are considered a mere ramification 
of the Yadu Bhatti, In the gathering of the Rjijjmts f-o defend 
the Mori Prince of Chithor they are styled Lords of Jangaldes,” 
which included HariyUna, Bhatner, and Nagaur, There ^are, I 
believe, no Rajputs of this clan, except a very few in Khairagarh 
of Allahib&d, and those in the DnSb, who fonn a Chaurasi in the 


* Supplementary Qloaary 8. V. 
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JOSHl. 


neighbourhood o£ AllahAb&d and Chail, and who are all converted 
to Muluuninadanism. Colonel Tod coneidexs the Johiyas to be 
totally extinct/' 

Joahi*^^ A term applied to at least two veiy different classes 
of people. The proper term for the astrologer or astronomer, whose 
function is the prcpai*ation of horoscopes and the ascertaining of 
the lucky and unlucky influences which attach to particular times^ 
is Jyotishi, which comes from the Sanskrit JyantiHhiha or " one 
skilled in astronomy and astrology/' He is always a Brahman, 
and though not holding a veiy high position, he is an indispensible 
personage in the village economy. From this Joshi is a corruption 
find he, in the Plains at least, is a much less respectable practitioner. 
He is also known as Bhaddali from his eponymous ancestor, and 
Bhanreriya from his approximation to the Bhind or actor-singer 
caste. Bhaddali, who was a famous astrologer and the author of 
a well-known book on the subject known as SagunS,vali or ^^the 
interpretation of omens," is said to have been the son of the cele- 
brated Vai*aha Mihira, who was one of the ^ nine gems " of tlie 
Court of Vikramaditya. He was the author of the* Brihat Sanhita 
and Brihaj Jataka, and is said to have died in 587 A. D. 

The birth of Bhaddali is told in this wise : — Varaha Mihira, 
after a life spent in the study of astrology, was on his return 
home. By his ai*t he had discovered that, if he begot a son at a 
particular time, the child would be a profound adept in the science. 
On the road he was delayed and was obliged to halt at the house 
of a Dhobi, or, as some say, of an Ahir. The master of the house 
was absent, but his lady was at home. The sage lamented to her 
that he was unable to meet his wife at the auspicious moment. She 
thought the opportunity too good to be lost for the production 
of a child with such a future. From their embraces she conceived, 
and the famous Bhaddali was the result. Next day Varaha Mihira 
reached home, and his wife also conceived and bore a son. Before 
the was delivered he gave her a ball, and told her when the child 
was bom to throw the ball within the sacred circle in which he was 
engaged in the study of the stars. The result of his calculations 
was unfavourable, and he declared that he was not the fathei* of 
the diild which she bore to him. In his rage and grief he left 
his wife and child, and went and settled in a foreign land, 

> largelj bMsd on a note ooatribated bj Pandit Jsnardan Dst Josbi, Do^nigr 
OolWetoCtBaMiny. 
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8. The two hojg giew up aud both became adepts in astfologj. 
After a time^ whcm they were taunted about the uncertainty of tiieir 
descent, they c()hsulted the stars, and ascertaining that Vardha Mihira 
was their father, started in search of him. When after a tong and 
weary march they reached a certain city, they found a great crowd 
assembled. An astrologer, who was Iheii* &ther, Yardlia Mihira, had 
foretold that at a oeitain time and place a fbh would drop 
from the sky. The King of the land and all his subjects 
were assembled to see the promised miracle. When the bc^s 
made their calculations they found that the fish would certainly 
drop from heaven, but not at the exact time and place foretold by 
the ofitrologer, their father. Their announcement turned out 
correct, and they were greatly applauded, while their father was 
brought to shame. In his surprise he asked them to explain his 
mistake. They informed him that he had nc^t' made allowance for 
the slight movement of the earth while the fish was falling from 
heaven, and they added that he also failed to take account of the 
time which the ball had taken to fly through the air when thrown 
by his wife before it fell in the sacred circle. Varaha Mihira was 
confounded, and now coiilident of the virtue of his wife, returned 
home with his sons. The son of the low caste woman being illegi- 
timate was not allowed to become a proficient in Sanskrit literature, 
but confined his studies to Hindi, in which language he wrote the 
famous treatise on omens, to which reference has alrcwly been made. 
He then, before Rfija Bhoj was born, foretold the glory to which he 
would attain ; but M unja, the uncle of the young prince, in his 
jealousy had him exi)osed in the jungle, where he was rescued by a 
Brahman, and lived to ascend the throne. 

4. The Joshis of the Plains are followers of the SS,ma Veda, 
while those of the hills follow the Yajur Veda, 'the best known 
gotras of the former are Bhamdwiija, Pachrauliya ; Sikrauriya ; 
Urauiiya ; Kakara ; Silachar (Sila Aeharya) ; or Silauta ; Chhibari ; 
and Para Sara. But the Census rctums, which include no less than 
451 sections, lead to the conclusion that the Jo.shis, at least in the 
Plains, are a very mixed body. We have few of the regular Brah- 
manical goiras, and many which suggest a lower origin or connec- 
tion, such as Bagri, Bais, HSri, Barwar, Chamargaur, Chau- 
han, Gautam, Bagliubansi, RSjput, Sun^i, and Tuar ; with local 
sections such as Ah«nrwar, Bhojpuriya, Gujarati, Indauriya, Har- 
dwaii. Kanaujiya, Magaiwar, Muazzamnagariya, Saksena, and Sri- 

VoL. HI Ji 
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Jblstom* They me entitled to reoeive only tliree kinds of offering 
I44na ) — ^those umde to Santschara or Saturn, who is uniTersally re- 
garded as of evil omeni and those made to B&ha and Ketu, the 
demons who ai'e the cause of eclipses. Gifts to Sanischara are made 
only on a Saturday from morning to nooUi and consist of an iron 
dish {bdltt)y one ser and a quarter of urad pulse, five ekidtaith of 
vegetable oil, and a small sum of money. The gift to Bdhu Deota 
includes seven kinds of grain, a knife or other iron cutting instru- 
ment, a goat, and a small piece of sapphire (nUam). These are 
given to the Joshi on a Wednesday after the recital of appropriate 
verses Imautra). I'he offering to Ketu includes a lamb or sheep, 
oil, an iron vessel, a piece of green cloth, some coral, and emerald 
{tummurud}^ gold, and a small sum of money. This is given to 
the Joshi on a Friday night, just when one or two stars are visible'; 
to use their own phinse, it should be done in the shade of stars. 
The little bits of gold and precious stones used in these offerings 
are sold by Sundrs at a half pioe each, and of course only a very 
minute portion is given. 

5. The goirai already named are exogamous ; a son can he 
married in a gotra lower than that of his father ; but with girls 
the rule of hypergamy prevails, and she must be married in a 
superior gotra, if possible to a Gangaputi'a boy. But on the 
other hand, a Gangaputra will never marry his daughter to a Joshi. 
When the bride is brought home (gavna), the members of the gotra 
assemble and drink milk boiled with rice and sugar. This is known 
as dudhabhdiiy and represents a sort of formal initiation of the bride 
in the family of her husband. From that time the members < 5 an 
eat kaekehi cooked by her. It may be noted that among Brah* 
mans the bride cannot cook kaehchi for her new family nntil she 
attains puberty,, and until the rite following impregnation (garbhad^ 
kdna) is performed. The Khasiyas of Kumaun are still more 
particular, and will not eat from the hand of the bride until she 
bears children. 

6. These Joshis of the plains ai'e worshippers of godesses 
rather than of gods. Next to these their most favouiite deity is 
MsMbir, 


7. The M^wari Joshis are Panch Gaui', and are divided into 


The VlkxyfkA Joahie. 


Adi Gaur ; Jaypuri Gaur; Milavi Gaur and 
Gujar Gaur or those of Jaypur, M41wa, and 


Gujarit* Some of them are found in Benares, and they, as well as 
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tlic Kumaun Joshis^ are qtiite distinct from the common JToshis 
of the plains. In the case of the GAjai* Gaur Joshis, the term Joshi 
is a title and does not re])resent an actual caste. 

8. Of these, Mr. Atkinson^ writes : — The Joshis, though 

, hardly ranked as Brahmans in the plains. 

The Kutoaun Joshia. , , . 

have attained m the hills, by long prescrip- 
tion, a claim to be considered Brahmans, and intermarry with Pants, 
Pfi^nrSs, 'liw^ris, and others. They are by occupation astrologei’s 
and horoscope-makers, but large numbers now affect govemment 
service or agriculture.” They have seveml gotras, of which the 
following account is given by Pandit Janardan Joshi. The Gargya 
golra are said to be descended from Sushanidhi, a Chauh^ Brahman, 
of Jhdsi, near Allahabad, who is said to have accompanied Baja 
Som Chand to Kumaun where he wavS appointed his Wazir. An 
absurd legend tells that these Joshis take their name from Jhdsi, 
their original home. They are divided into various local sections, 
such as those of Jhijar, Shilakhola, Digoli, Kotwalganw, etc., 
none of which intermarry. The Angiras goira claim descent from 
Nathr^ j Panre of Khorin Kanauj, who came to Kumaun on a pil- 
grimage to Badarinath, and obtained employment as an astrologer, 
and the village of Siren in Katayflr free of revenue. From thenoe 
they spread over Kumaun, and continued for a long time to per- 
form simply priestly functions, but in the troubles which arose on the 
accession of Tiimal Chand in 1620 AD., they succeeded in obtain- 
ing a share of State offices, and have never failed to be represented 
in Government service. Service and agriculture are the occupations 
of the division to the present day, and they claim the title of Diwin. 
The Kausik gotra has a history of nineteen generations in Kumaun. 
They claim their origin from a place called Nadiya Santipur, whence 
they came and settled at Doti. Before their immigration they 
are alleged to have been Bijpei Brahmans. Of the other gofras 
Mr. Atkinson writes : — The Joshis of the Upamanya go^ra claim 
descent from a Misra Brihman of Diptiya, They say that some 
of his descendants became Panris, and that those who devoted them- 
selves to astrology became Joshis. Birbhadra of this goira was 
the first of them to obtain any notoriety, but they have a great 
predilection for Govemment service and call themselves Diwiu. 
They are also known as Dauya or Dhumya Joshis from their prin- 

^ Himalayan Qatetteer, 111, 423 «q. 
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dpal Ilie JosUfl o£ tiie BULradvljs goira make their fto- 

eertor come from Jh&si near Allah&Uld, and he aettled in the 
village of Sili^Anw^ whenoe his descendants are called Silw&ls. 
Those that' live at Chinakhin and Darhydl are c^led after these 
villages/^ 

9. The poorer members of the Gangoli Joshis still practise 
astrology^ as indeed do all. Mr. Atkinson adds — there is no real 
evidence that they came from the plains ; bnt if they did they are 
a remarkable example of a caste hardly considered as being on the 
outskirts even of Brdhmans in the plains^ having attained to such 
a respectable position in the hills which they still maintain by the 
intelligence and energy of their ^repiesentatives. For the last two 
centuries they have been the master movers in all intrigues^ and 
have monopolised to a great extent all the valuable goveihment 
appointments^ and possess an influance second to none^ and which has 
to be curefully adjusted by the admiuisti'ation/' 


Dutrihution of the Joshis according io the Census of lQ9t, 


DiBtriolB. 

Kumhar. 

ndatriota. 

Number. 

Dshra • 

• 


168 

Sh4bjah&npar • 

a 

1,568 

SshArsspdr • 

• 

• 

797 

Pilibhic • • 

e 

609 

XasafFunagsr 

a 

a 

218 

Cawnpur • 


809 

BnlandsliBhr 

a 

• 


Fatebpur 

a 

675 

Aligarh 

• 

a 


B&nda . 

a 

185 

Mathura 

• 

0 


Hamirpur • • 

a 

1.416 

Agfa • 

• 


1,713 

AUabbbbd • 

m 

200 

Funikfaibftd 

a 


2,022 

Jhbnsi • 

a 

1,177 

Maiupuri 

a 


2,891 

JAlaun • • 


1,239 

EUwah 

s 


2,278 

Lalitpnr 

a 

619 

Etah • • 

• 

, i 

1,080 

Benares • • 

a 

2 

Bareilly • 

• 

a 

846 

Jaunpur . • 

a 

98 

Bijnor • « 


« 

1.976 

Gbftzipor • • 

a 

86 

Budann • 


a 

1,066 

Gorakhpur • • 

a 

280 

MothdkUA • 


• 

1,265 

Basil •, , • 


168 
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i)uiribuiid% of the Jothie aeoetd^ng to He Cenene of 189L 
— eoQtd. 


Diatriota. 

Number. 

Diatriota. 

Number, 

Asamgarb 

• 

a 


185 

Faiz5b&d 

• * 

0 

212 

Tarfti • 


• 


189 

Gonda • 

• 

• 

178 

Lu<^nov 

-• 

• 


974 

Balirftieb 

• • 

• 

589 

Un&o • 

• 

• 


312 

Sult&opur 

■ • 


892 

mh Bareli 

• 

• 

• 

295 

Paitftbgarh 



199 

Bitapur 

• 

a 

• 

1,273 

B4rabanki 

• • 


299 

Hardoi # 

• 

• 

a 

1,175 





KherJ • 

• 

• 

a 

1,312 


Total 

• 

85,049 


Julaha^ Jolaha — the Muhammadau weaving caste. It haa 
been supposed tbat they represent some menial Hindu weaving 
caste who were converted wholesale to Islam. On the other hand, 
it is possible that they may have grown up among the Muham- 
madan body. But there seems good reason to believe that they 
are an occupational caste recruited from diverse soui'ces. Thus as 
Mr. Ibbetson remarks ^^we find Koli Julahas, Cham^r Julahas, 
Mochi Julahas, Kamdasi Julahas, and so forth* and it is probable 
that after a few generations these men will drop the prefix which 
denotes their low origin and become Julahas pui’e and 6imple^'^ 

H. The Farsotiya Julaha of Rohilkhand is a Hindu and ap- 
parently only a variety of Kori. JulShas at the last Census re- 
corded themselves in 244 sections of the usual type. These seem 
to have no influence on marriage. Many of these suggest a con- 
nection with other tribes and sects, such as Bais, Banya, Barg Ajar, 
Bhangi, Bhat, Bisen, Chamar, ChauhSn, Gaur, Koli, Rajput, 
Tamoli, Teli, Tomar. Others represent local settlements as Bahi'ii- 
chiya, Chaurasiya, FaizabMi, GangapSri, Haidarabadi, Hasanpuri, 
Kanaujiya, Kanhpuriya, KhairSbadi, Mathuriya, Mir 2 ;apuri, Mul- 
tani, Purabiya, Sarwariya, Shahabadi and Uttaraha.' Others 
again are of the regular Muhammadan type : MadSri, Muhammadi, 
Momin, Mughal, PatliSn, Shaikh, Sadiqi and Sunni. 

8. The word JulS^ha is of Persian origin {julaA^ jul^ha^ a 


> PanJAh Ethnography f para. 612. 
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weaver, jula jnUa, a hall of thread). Jul&has generally object 
to the name and call themselvee Mdmin or Momin or orthodox ; 
Ndrbif weavers in white/^ JuMhas are very clannish and usually 
intermarry in families with whom they have been accustomed to eat 
and smoke for generations. They say they are the direct descend- 
ants of Adam, who, when Satan made him realise his nakedness, 
taught the aaii of weaving to his sons. They do not profess to 
admit outsiders into the caste, but this undoubtedly often occurs^ 
and, as above stated, the caste is almost certainly recruited from 
persons who assunie the name of Julaha as an occupational title. 

4. They follow the Muhammadan rules of mairiage and in- 
heritance. They are particularly careful in forbidding the inter- 
marriage of foster children. A man cannot have two sisters to 
wife at the sametime.^ Many of them in the villages revere the 
local gods, and some worship Mata Bliawdni. They also pay great 
respect to the tombs of saints and martyrs. They offer food, 
sweets and cakes to the sainted dead at the festivals of the Id 
and Shab-i-barat and offer to them goats and rams at the Bakrid. 

5. The business of the Julaha has sadly decreased in consequence 

and social introduction of foreign cloth. Many 

*^*‘’*- haT^e now taken to cultivation and various 

forms of labour. The Julaha generally bears the character of 
being cowardly, pretentious, factious and bigoted. They took a 
leading part in the recent Benares riots and some of the worst 
outrages in the Mutiny were their work. In the villages the 
Julaha is looked on as a fool, and a butt of the agricultural classes 
who are always jeering at his ignorance of crops. The Julaha's 
goat and given to viciousness {Juldhe ki chheri markaki). 
“Eight weavers quarrelling over nine pipes {dth Juldha nau 
huqqa.jis par bhi thnkkam thukha), “The Julaha steals a reel 
of thread at a time, but God makes him lose all at once.'^ {Juldha 
ehnrdve nali nali^ khudu churdvi ehke hen), “The arrow of the 
weaveri^ {Juldhe ka tir), What the Kamboh wins the Juldha eats'* 


1 Writing of Bengal, Mr. O’Donnol says ** Althongh in Bengal proper the 
Shaikh is nsnally a petty cultivator, he ranks above the Jol&ha or weaver. In 
Eaetem Bengal the Shaikh young man marries at about 21 years of age, and the 
JoUha two years earlier ; while the Jol&ha girl ie married at 11 years and the 
Shaikh girl a month or two over 12 years. Ten per cent, of the former under ten 
years of age are given in marriage and leas than five of the latter. Much the 
same state of things exists in other parts of 1- engal proper ; but as noticed before^ 
the age of wedlock is lower in Western Bengal, the local practice being probably 
influenced by Hindu example.*' Census Report, 210. 
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{JUS Kamboh hh4t J%lAha^ you ime going to tum Muham- 
madan you might do so in a less diBrq)utable place than a JuISha's 
house [Turk bhay to JuldhS ie ghar). JuldkS ki^uql gudo min 
koti iai. *^The Juliha^s brains are in his backside/' Kkst khdi 
gadha^ matal fdS Juldha — The ass eats the crop and the JaMha 
gets thrashed/' One proverb embodies a curious piece of folklore, 
Juldha hkutiaile iUi kket*^^^ The Juliha lost his way in a linseed 
field." A Juliha is supposed to have taken the linseed field covered 
with blue flowers for a river and tried to swim in it. As a parallel, 
Mr. Christian^ quotes from Kingsley's “ The Roman and the 
Teuton" — A madness from God came over the Herules, and when 
they came to a field of flax, they took the blue flowers for water 
and spread out their arms to swim through and were all slaughtered 
defencelessly." He might have added that the same tale appears 
in No. 149 of Grimm's German Stories. 


DUtrihntion of the Jnidhas according to the Census of J891, 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number, 

Dehra Dfln • 


1,349 

Morad&b&d • 


• 

32,401 

8ah4ranpnr • 

t 

40.071 

Sh&bjah4npuT 


• 

18,102 

Ma^affarnagar 

• 

23,296 

Pilibhlt 



16,461 

Meerut • 

• 

25,686 

Cawnpur . 

• 

• 

4,347 

Bulandghalii • 


13,147 

Fatebpur 



2,636 

Aligarh • 


3,066 

BSnda . 



76 

Mathura 


36 

Hamtrpnr . 



889 

Agra . 


1,271 

Allah&bad . 



39,944 

Farrnkh4b&d • 


4,334 

Jh&nsi • 



61 

Mainpuri 


1,326 

Jdlaun 



377 

Et4ieah • . 


2,362 

Lalitpur 



2 

Etah 


4,203 

Beuares 



22,496 

Bareilly 

• 

42,654 

Mirzapur 

• 


13.582 

/ 

Bijnor • . . 

• 

61,523 

Jaunpur 


• * 

22,307 

Bndaan • 

• 

19,894 

Gb^zipur 


• 

28,664 


* Sehar Proverhs, 137. 
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JTOTISEI. 


DkirHuiiaB of ikt JuldhoB a^eordinp toJhe Cmsno of tS9U 
— contd. 


Dietricis* 

ESB 

Dutriots. 

Nnmber. 

Ballia • • . « 

30,547 

Hardoi • • • 

10053 

Oomkbpiir « • « 

117,891 

Eheri « • • • 

20,127 

Basti • • • • 

30.050 

F AizahAd • • • 

36,478 

Aaamf^rli . , « 

63,076 

Gouda . , • . 

16,664 

Tftifti • • • 

12,665 

BahrAioh • . • 

18,285 

Laoknow 

5,966 

SaltAiipar • • • 

10,345 

Uu&o • • • • 

3,221 

PaitAtgarh . • 

9,497 

BAd BareU . 

4.117 

BAtabanki • • • 

30,182 

Bltapur . • • 

36,652 

Total 

7.80,831 


JyotisM — (Sanskrit Jyantishika^ root jyut^ '' to shine on, to 
illnminate a class of Brahmans who devote themselves to fortune- 
telling, astrolo^, and the construction of horoscopes. The prepar- 
ation of a horoscope is necessaiy for every respectable Hindu boy ; 
hence the trade is a large one and very lucrative. But the functions 
of the Jyotishi are not confined to the twicc-boni castes, and he is 
ready to predict events for any person, even of low estate who can 
afford to pay him. This is one of the chief methods by which the 
oesteless tribes have been brought within the Brilhmanical fold ; and 
as a tribe of this kind tends towards Brahmanism the Baiga or 
devil priest, who is invariably drawn from the aboriginal I'aces, is 
replaced by the Ojha and the Jyotishi who claim to be Brahmans. 
The Jyotishi is not regarded with any particular respect, and he is, 
of coarse, generally a quack and impostor. 
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Kabir Paiithi.— A Hindu sect who are followers of tibe Saint 
Kabir. His name is from an Ambic root meaning " great The 

history of the saint is very uncertain. He is believed to have been 
bom at Benares and adopted by a Muhammadan weaver. By 
one account he was miraculously conceived by the virgin widow of 
a Br&hman^ and he lived partly at Benares and partly at Magar, in 
the Basti District, in the reign of Sikandar Sht.b Lodi, between 
1488 and 151i& A.D. Owing to his connection with tbe weaver 
caste, many Jul&has are fond of calling themselves Kabir Bansi, or 
Kabir Panthi, without much reference to the special doctrines asso- 
ciated with the name of Kabtr. Writing of the Panj&b, Mr. 
Maelagan^ remarks that the connection between weaving and 
religion is as interesting as that between cobbling and inetigion in 
England. There are some Musalm^ tribes (the Khokhars, 
Chughattas and Chauhans, for instance) who are found in many 
parts of the Province peiforming indifferently the fonctdons of the 
weaver and the Mulla.^^ Kabir is said to have been a disciple of 
BAmanaud, and from one point of view the Kabir Panthis arem^ely 
Ramanandis who refuse to worship idols. Kabir, as the legend of 
his death shows, was a product of both Hindu and Muhammadan 
influence. When he died at Magar the Hindus and Muhammadans 
disputed as to the disposal of his body. But while they were con- 
tending the saint himself appeared and told them to look under 
the sheet which covered his corpse, and then immediately disappeared. 
When they raised the sheet they found only a heap of flowers. Of 
these the Hindus took half and burned them at Benares, while the 
Muhammadans buiied the remainder at Magar, where a cenotaph 
was raised over them, and the saint is worshipped in both places by 
the followers of the rival creeds. 

2, On the principles of the sect Professor Wilson ■ writes : — 
‘‘ The Kabir Panthis, in consequence of their master having been a 
reputed disciple of Ramanand and of their paying more respect to 
Vishnu than the other members of the Hindu triad, are always 
included among the Vaishnava sects and maintain, with most of 
them, the Bamiwats especially, a friendly intercourse and political 
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alliance* It ia io part of their &lth^ however^ to w<n»hip any 
Hindu deity, or to observe any of the rites or ceremonials of the 
Hindus, whether orthodox or sohismatioal. Such ci their memberB 
as are living in the world conform outwardly to all the usages 
of their tribes and caste, and some of them pi'etend even to 
worship the usual divinities, though this is considered as going 
further than is justifiable. Those, however, who have abandoned 
the fetters of society abstain from all the ordinary practices, and 
address their homage chiefly in chanting hymns exclusively to the 
invisible Kabir. Th^ use no manira or fixed form of salutation, 
they have no peculiar mode of dress, and some of them go nearly 
naked, without objecting, however, to clothe themselves when 
clothing is considered decent or respectful. The Mahants wear a 
small skull cap ; the frontal marks, if worn, are usually those of 
the Yaishnava sects, or they make a streak with sandal or 
Gopichandan along the ridge of the nose ; a necklace and rosary of 
Tulasi are also worn by them, but all these outward signs are 
considered of no importance, and the inward man is the only es- 
sential point to be attended 

3. It is perhaps more by his wntings than by his actual teach- 

ing that the chief influence of Kabir has been 
gained.^ His doctrines and precepts are 
embodied in the Sukh-nidh&n and the Adi- 
grantha of the Sikbs* Next to the B&m&yana of Tulasi D&s there 
is perhaps no body of literature which is so popular an^ong Hindus 
of Northern India as the Bijak of Kabir, and his verses and 
apothegms are ever on the lips of both Hindu and Musalmin. 

4. The sect is open to both Hindus and Musalmans, and perhaps 
in consequence of this it is not a favourite with men of high caste. 
Most of its adherents, in these Provinces at least, are drawn from 
the inferior castes, as the lower Banyas, Sunars, Lohdrs, Koiris, Kor- 
is, K^hhis, Kumhd.r8, Barhais, Ghamirs, and Julfthas. Among the 
weaving castes it is, as has been said already, extremely ‘popular. 
There is no regular formula of initiation {mantra). The introduc- 
tion of a neophyte is performed in this way. A piece of ground in 
the monastery or in the house of the candidate is carefully cleaned 
and plastered. In this is placed a pitcher full of water, in the 
mouth of which ai’C fixed some mango twigs (paldv ) ; on the pitcher 


> On this see Grierson, ifodem Vernacular Likraiutef 7. 
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a lamp is lighted with ghi and an offering is made consisting o£ 
sandal^ holy rice {ackchat)^ and flowers and incense is burned, A 
garland of flowers is placed round the neck of the pitcher and the 
core of a cocoa-nut with some batiiha sweetmeats is offered. Some 
camphor is burnt and the neophyte sits in the holy square before 
the Guru, who makes him say the words 

8atya purusha ko awdnt $6 kriday men japo. 

Bepeat the name of the true being within you with breath.^^ 
The disciple then with his joined bands thrice makes obeisance to 
the Guru and utters thrice the words, Bandagi Sahib / My service 
to the Master/' This is the common form, but the ritual with 
the more learned Mahants is of an elaborate type After this the 
Guru teaches the disciple the Giyatri or Morning Prayer and the 
Sandhya Sumiran or evening prayer. This G^yatri is not the 
usual Hindu form — Tat savitar varenyam hhatgo devaeya dldmahi 
dkiya yo nah praehodaydt.—^*‘lj^ us meditate on that excellent 
glory of the Divine Vivifying Sun ; may he enlighten our under- 
standings." Tlie KabirPanthi GAyatri is a song (hdni) composed 
by Kabir himself and runs as follows : — 

Kabtr din duni darheeha dwdr ealdmat lehha ; 

Turn fund mund men pita; 

Turn phdka^ phakkar phakira ; 

Turn chalo kaun ki ehdl ; , 

Turn ramo kaun ki ndl; 

Turn earbangi sahjer men^ turn ko todr na pdr, 

Sakai nirantar turn ramo tumhdre gahar ganbhtr, 

Khdli khalak mujh mdhin yon Ouru kakain Kabtr, 

Satya ndm ki drti nirmal bhaya ehartr. 

Dhatm Dde lokS chalS gury^bakiydn mile Kabtr^ 

** The faith of Kabtr is double mendicancy ; only bowing to the 
door of God is taken into account. It is thou who feelest pain 
in the headless body. It is thou who livest in the starving 
mendicant. In whose footsteps canst thou walk? In whose 
stream canst thou flow ? Thou art of all forms and hast neither 
beginning nor end. Thou art the beginning and thou ^t the 
end. Thou art the bank of all the rivers (religious sects). 
Thou pervadest the entire universe. Thou art deepest of all. Saith 
Kabir Without me (God) the Universe is empty ; it is 1 that fill 
the Universe. If you light the sacred lamp of truth your body 
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will be free from daxknesB. Dharm D&s (the slave ol virtue) ludde 
the hand of his religious guide Kabir and ascends to heaven/' 

6. The Sandhya Sumiran or Evening Prayer is as follows 

SSnjh din athSey ehakai dina rot, 

Chat chahoa ohi dem6% Jahtn diwas rain nahin hot. 

Bain ki bichkuri ehakai aya mili prabhdl, 

Jo jan hichhuri ntm ke pdwai diwae nahin rdt, 

Binwai honkarjori ke, eunu guru kripa nidhdn, 

JDaya pharUi bandagi tamdia Ml kardr. 

Bit gahant bhakta ke adi bhakli aringdr. 

Kewal hdm keioal guru bdla pir Kabir,, 

“ Evening has come and the sun has set. Then cries the BrAhmani 
duck. ^ O mate of mine I Let us seek that land where there is no 
night nor day.' When the duck pails from her mate at night she 
meets him again at dawn ; but he who pails with the True Name 
never finds it again either by night nor day. Generosity, humility, 
worship, the universal brotherhood of mankind, uniform observance 
of law, and momls — these are the ornaments of a devotee, and his 
decoration is the love of God. The True Name is the only religious 
guide, and his greatest prophet is Kabir." 

7. Besides these, the Guru teaches the disciple a number of 

hymns which he commits to memory, and sings morning and even- 
ing. The Guru visits his disciples once a year in the cold weather, 
and he and other mendicants of the sect are entertained by him for 
a couple of days. Every day the disciple washes the big toe of his 
Guru and drinks the water {charanamrita). When the Guru is leav- 
ing the disciple does obeisance, and makes him a present of money, 
clothes, vessels, etc., and salutes him with the words Bandagi Sdhib^ 
thrice. As long as the Guru stays in his house the disciple joins 
the mendicants in singing songs morning and evening. When the 
disciple visits his Guru he is entertained by him, but gives him a 
present when he leaves. The Guru^s influence over his disciple is 
altogether exercised in the interests of morality, and should he 
offend he is veiy sternly reprimanded by the Guru. One of the 
main principles of the sect is to submit everything in life to control 
of the Guru; at the same time Kabir himself did not exact un- 
questioning obedience from his disciples, and encouraged them 
to investigate for themselves the truth of his advice and injunc- 
tions. , 
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Distbiot. 


Number. 

Dibtbict. 

Number. 

Debia Dfln • • 


84 

Fiatebpar • • . 

9 

Musaffamagar • 

• 

6 

Hamtrpnr • • 

8 

Bulandshahr • • 

• 

868 

A114h4b&d . 

18 

Aligarh • • • 

• 

114 

JhAnsi • • 

8 

Agra ... 


8 

JAlaun 

3 

Farrukhhbhd . 

• ' 

8 

Ghbzipur • 

809 

Bareilly . 

• : 

16 

Gorakhpur . • 

40 

Bijnor • • • 

• 

8 

Baati 

8 

Hor4d&b4d 


86 

TarAi • • 

4 

Shdlyahinpar « 


67 

Luoknow • • • 

16 

Pilibhlt • 

• 

78 

FaizAbAd • • . 

16 

CawDpur 

• 

18 

Total 

955 


Kachhi.^-^The tribe of opium -growers and market gardeners. 
They represent in the west of the Province ilie Eoiri and Kurmi 
of the eastern districts. Their name has been variously explained. 
Some connect it with the Sanskrit kaksla, a flank or enclosure ; 
others with kafsAa a furrow ; others again connect it with 
Mehhnay the term for collecting the opium from the capsules of 
the poppy, or with iachhdry ^‘the low rich alluvial land which they 
usually cultivate. They claim^ however, some connection with the 
EachhwSha sept of Kajputs, who may have a totemistic I'elationship 
with the kaehhapa or tortoise, as the Eurmi, with ku^ma, the 
turtle. They are also known in the extreme west of the Pro* 
vince as Nainaya, Sahnai, B&rahmSshi, or those who keep their 
lands under crops all the year round. Another name of the 
tribe is in some places MuiAo, or growers of the radish^ ; 


1 Mainij based on notes by E. Rose, Rsq., C. S., Collector of Farmlcbibad; 
B4bQ Sftnwal D&s, Deputy Collector, Hacdoi ; and the Deputy Inspector of SohooU, 
Agra. 
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bat in other parte of the country, aa, for instaiice, in Bareli, the 
two names are act quite identical* There the Mur&o cultiyates all 
kinds of vegetables, including turnips, onions and turmeric, which the 
Kftchhi does not. The tribe appears to be singularly devoid of local 
ti-aditions. The Saksenas say they come from Sanhisa imd the 
Kanaujiyas from Kanauj, which they abandoned after the defeat of 
Jay Chand by Shah^Lbuddin Ghori in 1193-94. In fact, some of 
them ascribe their origin to this sovereign and say that he gave 
the name to those of his servants who grew vegetables for his court* 
The tribe is most probably an offshoot of the great Kurmi race, and 
has divided from them owing to the special occupation which they 
practise. 

2. The Kachhis are divided into a number of endogamous sub- 
castes, which vary from district to district* 
Tribal orguiaation. Census returns divide the K&ehhis into 

600 sub-castes, of which the most important are the Chithoriya, 
Churcla, Hardiya, Kaclihwiha, Kanaujiya, Patarita, and Saksena, 
Among those o£ local importance we find the Puniya of Buland- 
shahr ; the Amariya and Purabiya of Agra ; the Amariya and 
Nijakotiya of Mainpuri ; the Parn&mi and Sakauriya of Etd.wah ; 
the Bhadauriya and Purabiya of Sh^hjahUnpur ; the Baheniya and 
Murai of Cawnpur ; the Baheniya, Dangarha, and Murai of Fat'eh- 
pur ; the Bhagta and Sakta of Allah&bdd ; the Amariya and 
Parn&mi of Jalaun ; the Bhadauriya and Saloriya of Lalitpur ; the 
Dhenkuliya and Thakuriya of Lucknow; the Chauhfin, Kichar, 
Kusha, and Thakuriya of Rae Bareli; and the Dholakiya or drum- 
mers^' and Thakuriya of Undo, In Farrukhabad, where the 
Kichhis are very influential, we find five sub-castes, the Hardiya or 
growers of turmeric the^ Saksena, who take their name from 

the &.mous Buddhist city of Sankisa on the borders of Farrukhib&d, 
and Etah; the Piy^zi or growers of onions ; the Kachhwdya, 

and the Kanaujiya from Kanauj, In B&6 Bareli they name seven 
endogamous sub-castes — the Kachhw&ha, Koiri, Murai, radish (mdli) 
grower, Kanaujiya, Haldiha, Kabariya or huckster, who in some 
of the large cities like Lucknow is a Mewafarosh or fruit seller, and 
the Bhemua. In Agra we find five sub-castes^-the Kachhwftha, 
Chakchidniya or Chakseniya, the Hardainiya, MuriO|^and Khaiiha, 
The Singrauriya take their name from the old town of Singraur, 
about twenty-five miles higher up the Ganges than Alldh&lM, 
The Mnrftos again have divisions of their own. One list divides 
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them into the Hardiya, Rotiya^ and Kachhwiya. These last are the 
most numerous sub-caste in Bulandshahr and claim descent from a 
mother of the M&li tribe by a father of the clan of Kaqhhwiha 
Rajputs. In Rd.d Bareli they again give their sub castes as Brih* 
maniya, Haldiha^ Kanaujiya^ K&chhi^ and Kurmi^ and in Hardoi 
as Haldiya ; Dhakauliyaj who take their name from the well lever 
{dhenkli) which th^*^ use; the Kanaujiya, KachhwSha, Saksena^ 
Bhadauriya^ who^ like the Rftjput clan of the same name^ derive their 
title from the Pargana of Bhad^war in the Agra District ; Thaku- 
riya, who claim descent from the Kachhwdha clan of ThAkurs ; and 
the Munwar^ who ti'ace their origin to some Muni or saint of olden 
days. As already stated, all these sub-castes, some of which are 
local some eponymous^ and some purely occupational, are all endoga- 
moils. They are also charaeterised by some peculiarities. Thus in 
Agra the women of the Kachhwaha sub-caste wear a foot ornament 
called gujariy which is not allowed to others. In FarnikhAbAd the 
Sakscna women similarly wear a special bangle known as lutua 
or lakkotay made of brass and lac^ which is particularly large and 
heavy. This ornament is peculiar to them. 

3. like all tribes on the same grade, they have an influential 

tribal council In FarrukhAbAd 

the chairman is known as Mahtiya or Chau- 
dhari and the council consists of a certain number of members 
selected for their respectability and intelligence ; but when any 
Special business is to be decided, the attendance of at least one 
member of each family resident within the local jurisdiction of the 
council is necessaiy. They have power to decide all private die- 
putes ; they can expel any member for debancheiy or other offence 
contiary to tribal usage ; and they can re-admit culprits to caste 
privileges on providing a feast to the caste, on feeding a certain 
number of Brahmans, or undergoing other prescribed penance. 

4. Within the sub-caste the rule of exogamy does not appear to 

^ . be very accuiately formidated. In Farnikh- 

&bad a man cannot have two sisters to wife 
at the same time^ and he cannot marry in the family of his 
paternal aunt or uncle. Those who ai^ more advanced^ show 
a tendency to adopt the regular Hindu mles of exogamy. In 
Agra th^ bar the family of the mother and grandmother on both 
sides. Among the MurAos of Hai-doi a man does not marry his 
daughter in a family in which his own son or the son of a near 
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febtive is married. This prohibition lasts for three or font 
generations^ and the line of cousins is also barred. But the mk 
does not seem to be very definite^ and each case is dealt with by the 
tribal council. 

5. Mai’riage ceremonies are of the usual type. In Earmhh* 

AhiA they can be married at any age above 
Marriage oeremoniei. must be older than the 

girl. Elsewhere there is no fixed mle^ and both infant and adult 
marriage prevails. There are the usual three standard types , — Skddi 
or Charhaua^ Dola^ and DAarauna. In the first, all the ceremonies 
are conducted at the house of the bride, while those of Dola are done 
at the house of the bridegroom. In Dola the father of the bride 
comes to the house of the bridegroom with some clothes and orna- 
ment for his daughter on the marriage day, and washes and wor- 
ships her feet and offers the presents. By Dharauna only widows 
are manied, and the only ceremony is the giving of a feast to the 
clansmen. In the Dola marriage there is this much survival of 
marriage by capture, that the bride is taken away secretly at night. 
The offspring of Dharauna marriages, known as Dhatauwya in 
FarrukhibM, inherit equally with children by a regular marriage. 
The levirate is permitted under the usual conditions, but is not 
compulsory on the widow. If she has very young children she 
usually takes them to her new home, and there they join the family 
of her second husband and lose all rights in their father's 
estate. 

6. There is nothing special about the birth ceremonies. The 

^ chhathi or sixth day ceremony consists in the 

worship of the goddess Bihai, who whispers 
in the child's ear, and he smiles in his sleep if she speaks kindly and 
weeps if she reproves. In Esurrukhahid the Hardiyas do not adopt 
formally ; hut a childless man keeps the son of his daughter or 
some other near relation as his heir. Among the other sub-castes 
the practice of adopting a near relation with the consent of the 
brethren notified at a tribal feast is becoming more common. 

7. They burn the married and bury the unmarried dead. On 

the thirteenth day offerings of food and water 
Disposal of the dead. ji -o ai. j. j 

are given to the manes. Brahmans are fed 
and clothes and utenrils are given to them for the soul in the other 
world. The son-in-law and daughter's son are abo fed ; this is 
perhaps a survival of the primitive rule of descent in (he female 
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line. Similar offeriogs are also made at tlie auniversary of tbe 
death ; but they do not perform the r^alar Sriddka^ 

8. In Agra, if they can be said to follow any particular eeet, 
« , they are Siktas and their chief reverence is 

paid to Durga Devi, who is worshipped on 
the seventh day of the waning moon in the months of Ghait and 
As&rh, with offerings of cakes, sweetmeats, and money. These 
offerings are taken by a Gadhera, or donkey-keeping Kumh&r. If 
the day of the service &ll on a Monday, Wednesday, or Friday it is 
considered very auspicious. Hiis worship is done to the goddess 
in her form of Sitala, who brings the smalhpox. Another goddess, 
Birahi, is also worshipped with an offering of cakes. N^gar Sen is 
propitiated with cocoanuts, eggs, and red lead, which arc given to 
him on a Friday and received by a Dhobin. fie is one of the 
general disease godlings. Ku&nwila, he of the well,'^ is a sort of 
bogie who lies in wait for children and springs upon them when he 
finds them alone. To keep him quiet they pour water out of a 
goat-skin bag on Monday or Wednesday and lay a sweet ball 
{laddu) on the ground where two roads meet. Chimar is worship- 
ped with cakes, sweets, incense, and red lead at the Holi and Diw&li, 
and sometimes on Mondays. His offerings are taken by one of the 
Mahaur Kolis, who aie his priests. If he is not duly propitiated he 
stops the milk of cows and buffaloes. Lai Maui is a household 
godling who receives cakes and sweets on a Monday ; these are 
eaten by the worshipper and his family, Bhdmiya, the godling of 
the village site, also receives cakes and sweetmeats, which are taken 
by low caste beggars. Sayyid is much dreaded ; people in trouble, 
and when there is sickness in the family, get a Musalmin Faqir to 
offer some sweet cakes in his name. The Miy&n of Amroha is 
propitiated in the same way. Sitala and Kuanwila are the special 
deities of women and children. When serious cases of disease or 
other misfortune occur, animal saciifices are necessary, Devi Durga 
receives a young buffalo ; Chimar, a ram ; NSgar Sen and Lai Mani, 
a he-goat. The Devi sacnfice is done at the boundaiy of the village j 
those of other godlings at their special shrines. In Farrukhfthid 
their chief reverence is paid to MadSr Sihib of Makhanpuivand to 
Sayyid Mard at some tomb in the village. Tliey also pay special 
reverence to Bisiri or Vis&li Devi, the poisonous one,^^ who has 
her shrine at Sankisa, She is supposed to inflict sore eyes on those 
who neglect her. Her priests can bring ophthalmia on whom they 
VoL. III. r • 
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please by lighting a fire and throwing hot coals on her image. When 
a person is thns afflicted he lays aside seven cowri^, a piece of 
turmeric and charcoal^ and an iron naih ae marking his vow to make 
a pilgrimage to her shrine. This is undertaken in the months of 
Chait, Asftrh, or Kuir. The offering consists of a packet of betel, 
sweets, eight small cakes, and some cash. If he offers only a 
copper coin the offering is haehehiy or imperfect. It silver is given 
it is pahki, or perfect. The priests of her temple promise life-long 
immunity from sore eyes to those who make a perfect offering ; 
those who make an imperfect offering are liable to a return of 
the disease. Those who cannot afford to make the regular pilgrim- 
age go a mile or so in the direction of her temple and make the 
offering in a field which must be beyond the village boundary. This 
is known as Adha jatiya^ or the half pilgrimage.'^ The Kachhis of 
Il&@ Bareli specially worship a deity known as Brahma Ous&in. 
To the west their priests are Kanaujiya or Bliaddari Brfihmans, the 
latter of whom are held in low estimation. Their chief festivals are 


the Holi and Diw§li j and though they do not pay much regard to 
other festivals, they perform the usual ceremonies. 

9. They have the usual beliefs in demonology, and in their opinion 
Demonology and devil- diseases are due to the Influence of evil 

poaeesBion. spirits. In such eases a sorcerer {nauta) is 
consulted, and he gives them a black thread {ganda) or some holy 
ash^ (bhabiit) as a specific. They dread the ghosts of the dead, 
who have a habit of appearing naked at night if proper donations 
of clothes are not given to Br&hmans at the obsequies. They believe 
in the Evil Eye, the effects of which are obviated by bui-ning red 
pepper, salt, and bran in the house fire. The evil influence departs 
in the smoke and stench. Or they take secretly some straw from 
seven thatches, light it and put it into an eai-then pot, which is 
placed npside down in a vessel of water and then waved seven times 
round the head of the patient. If the patient is really suffering 
from the Evil Eye the water rises in the upper pot and gives out a 
disgusting smell. When a woman is barren she tries to cut off 
some of the hair of a child of a large family or a shred from the 
mother's sheet. Hence barren women are watched, because this 
spell is very injurious to those on whom it is practised. 


10* The Hardiya sub-caste will not grow sugarcane or chillies. 
Taboos. can give no explanation of this, except 

that it is not the custom. Those who have 
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taken the Bha^t vow will not eat with others ; and it is only veiy 
dose relations who will eat out of the same dish. The mmhers of 
the different eub-oaetes will not eat together. Some will not eat 
the bain^an or egg-plant in the month of Sd.wan or fish or flesh in 
the fortnight saered to the dead {Sandgat), Men and women eat 
apart and children with both. When they eat some put a little 
food in the fire or give a morsel of bread to the cow. Th^ observe 
the usual naming taboo. The younger members of the &mily do 
not call seniors by their names. A daughtcr-in-law will not call 
her father-in-law by his name, but will address him as hhdi 
“ brother ” or bdpu “father. A husband addresses his wife as the 
mother of so and so his son. A son calls his &ther akka or chacha 
“ uncle. 

11. The Kachhis are one of the best tiibes of agriculturists in the 

^ Province. They are quiet, industrious, wdl- 

Occapation. 

behaved people, who devote themselves to the 
cultivation of the more valuable crops, such as vegetables, opium, 
sugaicane, turmeric, etc. 
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kacbhwAha. 


Eachhw&ha,^An importaat lUjpiit sept. The papular 
etymology derivee the name from the country of Kachh^ but it is 
more probably connected with the Sanskrit ^'relating 

to a tortoise/’ and may possibly be totemistio. The most important 
traditions of the sept are^ of course^ connected with the fiimous Jay** 
pur branclx. 

The accepted legend traces back their lineage to Kusa^ the 
second son of Rima^ who ruled at Ajudhya and is said to have 
emigrated thence to Roht&s on the Son river, whence after seveial 
generations a second immigration brought BAja Nala westward 
across the Jumna to Narwar. And at Narwar the family or the 
sept established itself, until Dhola R&S founded the parent city of 
tho present Jaypur State at Amber in A. D. 967. At the time the 
country round is said to have been all parcelled out among many 
pet^ chiefs, RAjputs of the Tuar dynasty which reigned at Delhi. 
After years of waiiare and fluctuations of power, Dhola RA6 and his 
KachhwAhas are said to have absorbed and driven out the petty 
chiefs and to have at last founded a solid dominion with a sub- 
stantial territory. The tribal sovereignty thus set up was origi- 
nally known by the name of Dh&ndar, from a celebrated sacred 
mount of that name on what is now the State’s western frontier. 
Half a century later another chief, Hanujii wrested Amber from the 
Minas and cousClidated his power, placing his head-qnarters at 
Amber, which gave its name to the chiefship thenceforward until 
1728 A. D., when the second Jay Sinh deserted it forJaypur.” ^ 

2. There are twelve chief KachhwSha clans of which the most 

_ , tiTistworthy list is that given by Colonel 

Tribal orfrauisation* . a ^ 

Tod. These are : — Chhattiabhujaut, Kalyft- 
naut, Nathawat, Balbhadraut, Khangarant, Sultanaut, Pachhaya- 
naut, GugAwat, KhumbAni, Khumbbawat, Siubaranpota, Banbh*pota. 
In addition to these four others are named — RajAwat, Narflka^ 
BhankAwat, Parinmalot. 

The sept in Narwar and Gw&lior became independent nnder 
The Narwar and Vajra Dama, one of whose inscriptions is 
Gwdiior branch. dated 977 A. D. His great grandson, 

BhawAna Pala, must have been reigning as an independent chief in 
1021 A. D., when Mahmfld of Ghazni, in his march against 
Kalinjar, accepted the submission of the Rija of Gwdlior. The 
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Kaohhwfthas continued to reign till 1129 A. when the last king 
of the race, TejpAl or Tejkaran, lost his sovereignty through his 
love for the fair Maroni^ whose beauty still affords a theme for the 
poetic skill of the bards. The Kachhw&has of Gwalior, Narwar, 
and Jaypur, all agi'ee in the same story of the love-blind Dolha 
EA4, or the bridegroom prince, who was supplanted by his cousin 
or nephew, the Paiihkr Chief Parkmal or Paramarddi Deva.^ The 
Kachhwiba dynasty of Amber obtained possession of Narwar 
through the marriage of their daughters with the Moghul Emperors 
of Delhi. The history of this dynasty commences with Raj Sinh, 
son of Bhim Sinh, »nd grandson of Prithivi Raja, who reigned 
over Amber and Jay pur in the reign of Sikandar Lodi. Prithivi 
Bllja is said to have had nineteen sons, of whom several succeeded to 
the throne. RAj Sinh was succeeded by his son RdmdAs. Fateh 
Sinh succeeded his father about 1610 A. D., but his son Amar Sinh 
lost Narwar in the reign of ShAhjahAn, as all the members of his 
family declared in favour of his elder brother, Prince Khusm. 
GwAlior is said to have been founded by a Kachhwaha Chief, Suraj 
Sen, the petty RAja of Kuntalpuri or Kutwar. A list and history 
of the dynasty lasting from 925 to 1104 A, D. is given by General 
Cunningham. He considers the name of the clan to be derived 
from kachhapa ghdta or tortoise-killers.* 

4. In these Provinces the KachhwShas are pretty generally 

TheKachhw&hasofthe distributed except in the Eastern Districts. 
North- West ProTinoos. nearly all, claim a Western origin 

from Amber or J aypur ; but the legends of their immigration are 
very contradictory. Thus in FaizSbAd they fix their arrival from 
Jaypur about six hundred yeare ago under Ranjit Sinh, who ex- 
pelled the Bhars. In that district most of their proprietary rights 
have been absorbed by the Rajkumirs.* 

Those in Sitapur allege that they came from Jaypur in 1459 
A. D. under BahrAm Sinh and that they belonged to the Rajdwat 
clan, of which the present Maharaja of Jaypur is the head^ In 
Mathura they are classed as Gaurua, which is a general tenn *for 
septs degraded by widow maniage®. In Bulandshahr they allege 


» Cnnmnffhaiii, Archaeological Reporis, II., 312. 
tJhid., II., 317, «. q. 

* Settlement Report, 153. 

* Settlmeent Report, 38 * 

* Qrowse, Mathura, 876. 
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ihat their foreEathers emigrated firom Nanm ta Amber and 
thenoe to the Gunges^timna T>vAh} The Etftwah and J&laun 
branch emigrated from Owftlior and took posseBsion of the tract of 
country which from them took its name of Eaehhw&hagarh ; or 
Kachhw&hiyagai'h, which is now Pargana M&dhogarh in the J&latln 
District.* The few KachhwShas in the Eaetem Districts seem to 
have lost all traditions of connection with Rajputina, and have 
invented a ridiculous legend that they sprang from the thigh of 
the mythic cow K^madhenu.* 

5. The Kuladevi or family deity of the Kachhwihas in their 

^ . original home is the Jamwahi Mahidevi, 

Beligion. i , * 

whose temple is in the gorge of the B&n- 

ganga river in Jay pur teritory, not far from the south-east corner 
of the Alwar State. It was here that Dhola Ra6, the founder of 
the present J ay pur State, and subsequently his son, are said to have 
received miraculous aid from MaMdevi in contending with Minas 
and Bai'gOjars. The sons of the Alwar Chief go in state to this 
temple to have the ceremony of tonsure performed. Sita and Rftma 
are, however, naturally the deities to whom most respect is paid by 
Nardkas and other KachhwShas, since they claim descent from 
Rdma and Sita, whose images are carried with the army both in 
Alwar and in Jaypur. Sri Krishna, too, as his birth-place, 
Mathura, is so near, is also much reverenced by the ruling family 
and upper class ) and Baladeva, Sri Krishna's elder brother, is in 
high repute. Ja^ Bafdeoji and Jaj^ Haghundthji are the common- 
est forms of salutation.* " 

6. By one account they claim to belong to the Kasyapa by 
another to the Manava golra. In Sult&npur they take brides from 
the Tilokchandi Bais, the Chauhdns of Mainpuri, the Bhadauriya, 
Rdthaur, Kanhpuriya and Bandhalgoti septs; in Aligarh from the 
Pundir, Jais, and Bachhal. In Sultftnpui' they give brides to the 
Tilokchandi Bais, Mainpuri Chauh&ns, Bhadauriya, and Rdthaur ; 
in Aligarh to the Pundir, Gahlot, Solankhi, Chauhdn, Panwdr, 
Tomar, and Janghdra. 


> Caiuttf Rigpori, lSorth’We$i Provinctt, 1865, 1., App. 17. 

* ibid., App. 85. 

* Bnohanaa, Eastern India, n., 460* 

* Bagputdna Qaseiteer, tll.| 212. 
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DUtribntion (fi4e Kackhwiha Rdjputi according to the Cenouo 

ofim. 


District. 


District. 


Numbers. 

SabftranpUT 


44 

JMaim 

. 

6,670 

Mezaffarnagar 


2,434 

Lalitpur • 

• 

62 

Mecrat . • • 


2,828 

Beuarea 

. 

22 

Bulandshahr • • 


421 

Mii'zapur . • 

. 

1 

Aligarh • • • 


1,066 

Jannpur . 

• 

16 

Mathura . • • 


6,671 

Ballia . • 

• 

64 

Agra • • • 


4,704 

Gorakhpur • 

a 

39 

Farrukh&h&d • 


1,482 

Basti • . • 

• 

3S 

Mainpuri • • 


928 

Azamgarh . • 

• 

1,073 

Et&wah • • • 


7,099 

Tar&i • 


66 

Etah • • • 


460 

Lucknow • • 

. 

176 

Bareilly • • • 


342 

Undo • • . 

• 

900 

Bijnor • • • 


64 

1 B4d Bareli . • 

• 

1,196 

BadHun • • 


244 

Sitapur • • 

• 

794 

Mor4d4hdd . 


397 

Hardoi • • 

• 

1,293 

ShAhjah&npur • • 


341 

1 Kheri . . 

• 

783 

Pilibhit • 


130 

FaizAbdd 

• 

294 

Cawupur 


7,677 

Gonda . • 

• 

109 

Fatehpur 


1,612 

Bahr4ich 


166 

BAnda • 


664 

SultftDpnr • 

• 

1,628 

Hamirpur • 


710 

FaHAbgarh . 

• 

369 

AlUhtbftd 


216. 

Bdrabanki • 

• 

110 

Jh&asi • • 


664 

Total 


66,286 


The Bajput&na Census of 1891 shows the Kachhwihas to 
number 106,705. 

Eadhera^ Kadhar.— (Possibly Sanskrit Kar^ha^idra, "One 
who drags or ploughs.”)— A caste shown in the last Census for the 
first time in oonsideraUe immbers in the Western Districts. Little 
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Beems to l^e known about them. It is reported Irom XJn&o, whieh 
shows them in the largest numbers^ that they are really a sub-caste 
of Mall&h, living chiefly in the riverine parts of the district and 
excellent cultivators in those regions subject to floods. They seem 
to have almost altogether given up their proper trade of boatmen* 
All those shown in the Census returns are Hindus. No less than 
five hundred and fifty-nine sub-castes are recorded. These seem to 
show that the caste is probably of very mixed origin^ as the list 
oontains the names of numerous well known tribes and sub-castcs 
such as Bdgri, Baisw&r^ Biori^ Bargfijar^ B&tham (Sriv&stavya)» 
Chauh&n^ Didupanthi^ Dhinuk^ Dhuna^ Dnsftdh, Gahlot^ Oamehij 
Gaur^Gfljar^ J&doni Jais^ Kabirbansi^ Kfichhi^ Kachhwfi3raj Eam&n- 
gar^ Kfinhpuriya^ Katiy&r^ Korchamra^ Lodha^ Liiniya^ Mallih^ 
Mehtariya^ Nadddf^ N&naksh&hi, Nnnera^ Ojha, Fardesi^ Fundir, 
Bftj, B&jput^ Bangs^z^ Eori Sain^ Saksena, S&nsiya, 
Saraswati^ Soeri^ Solankhi^ Tamoli^ and Tomar. 


Dutribuiion of Kadheraa according to the Census of 1891 » 


District. 

Numbers. 

District. 

Numbers. 

SAuzaffarnagar 

• 

• 

64 

Pilibhit • • 

• 

19 

Meerut • « 

e 

• 

2,039 

Cawnpar • , 

a 

1,270 

Bulandshabr • 

• 

• 

3,867 

Fatebpur • . 

s 

78 

Aligarh , 

• 


6,901 

Bftnda • • 


219 

Mathura • 

• 


2,881 

Hamirpur • • 


1.608 

Agm 

V 

s 

4,197 

AllabibSd . 

• 

3 

Farrukh4b&d . 

e 

• 

84 

JbAnsi • « 

* 

289 

Mainpari 



1,219 

J&laun 

• 

1,105 

Etdwab • • 


e 

703 

Lalitpar . , 


224 

£tah • 

• 


2,946 

TaiAi . • 


467 

Bareilly • 

• 

e 

6 

UnAo . • • 


13.947 

Bijnoi . 

• 


336 

Sitapur • • 

• 

14 

Bud&un • • 

• 


3,668 

Hardoi 


332 

Moiid&bkd . 

• 

t 

3,094 

Gonda • 


8 

Sbkhjabdnpur . 


« 

301 

Total 


61,763 
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Ealiar.’— (Sanskrit, 8iandia-idra,'*cmyrhoca!mM things oil 
his shonkler "} . A tribe who engage in cultivation, partioalarl]^ in 
connection with growing water nuts, etc., in tanks^ fishings palanquin 
carryings and domeBtic service. This variety of occupations renders 
a complete analysis of the tribe and its sub-castes very difficult. 
Kahirs aie sometimes known as Mahi'a (Sanskrit MnHh, a 
woman because they have the entry of the female apartments. 
Another name for them is Dhimar (Sanskrit, Dhivara, "a fisher- 
man though some of them profess to regard it as a honorific term 
from Sanskrit dAi, or intellect, intelligence/' When th^’' are en- 
gaged in domestic service they are often known as Behara, which is 
probably a corruption of the English bearer/' rather than, as one 
theory would represent it to be, from the Sanskrit Vyavahdra^ 
business. " Another name for them is Bhoi, which is a Southern 
Indian word (Telegu and Malayalam hoyi^ Tamil hov%) . In the 
Konkan people of this class are known as KahlLr Bhui, which is the 
origin of the title boy " applied by Europeans to their personal 
servant in Western India.® In parts of Bunclelkhand they are 
known as MachhmS.ra, fish killers " (Hindu machhumSfna)^ and in 
other places Singhfiriya, because they cultivate the Singhara nut or 
water caltrop [trapa bupinoaa). 

2. According to the BrShmanical genealogists the Kah&r is one 
„ of the mixed castes, descended fi*om a Br&h- 

Tnbal traditions, i i 

man father and a NishS.da or Chandila mother. 
Their appearance suggests a considerable admixture of what is called 
non- Aryan blood. Their occupation as servants in high caste fami- 
lies would perhaps in some oases improve the breed ; and in Bengal, 
according to Mr. Risley,* they admit into their community Brah- 
mans, Rajputs, Kayasths, Kurmis, and cliildren of Kahar women by 
men of those castes on condition of performing certain religious 
ceremonies and giving a feast to the heads of the caste. Instances of 
men bora in a higher caste applying for enrollment as KahArs are 
probably rare^ and occur only^wben the applicant has been turned out 
of his own caste for an intrigue with a KahAr woman." The exist- 
ence of this custom of admitting outsiders to the community is dis- 
tinctly denied in these Provinces and does not appear to prevaih 

1 Based on eiuiniries at Mirzapni and notes by SAnnshi Kjaram Ahmad, Deputy 
CkiUeotor, Jh4n8i> and the Deputy Inepeotore, Pilibhit, Bareilly, Agra, Bijnor, 

s By another account it ie an abbreviation of the Uriya dal hehara, ** the leader 
of a hand 

■ See Hohson-Jobsorit t, v, * Tribes and Castes, I., 370. 
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S. The Dhoriya eob-caBte desoribe their origin ae fellowa 
HahAdeva and Pftrvati were returning from the house of Himiehal, 
the father of Pftrvati, with their luggage on their heads. Soring hie 
spouse wearied with the burden, Mahftdeva told her to look behind and 
hand over her burden to the two men who were following her. 
These were the two ancestors of the Bhuriya Kahftrs, whom Mabft* 
deva formed out of a handful of dust {dk4l^ dHr)^ The Bihftr 
EahArs claim descent from Jar&sandha, King of Magadha, 13ie 
legend is thus told by General Cuuuiugham.^ When Jarteandha 
was king he built a tower on the Giriyak hill in Gaya as his sitting 
place {baithak ) ; here he would sit and lave his feet in the waters of 
ihe Panohina below. Close to his sitting place was Bhagwin^s 
garden^ which in a year of drought was nearly destroyed. Bhag- 
win accordingly, after fruitless efEorts to keep it flourishing, caused 
it to be proclaimed, that he would grant his daughter and half his 
kingdom to him who should succeed in watering his garden plenti- 
fully with Ganges water in a single night. Chandr&wat, the leader 
of the Kahdrs, at once came forward and undertook the task ; first he 
built the great embankment to bring the waters of the Bftwan 
Gauga rivulet to the foot of the hill below the garden, and then 
began lifting it up to successive stages by means of the common 
native swing basket and rope. When the work was completed 
Bhagwlm repented of his offer and the Pipar came forward 
and offered to assume the form of a cock and crow while 
Bhagw&u was to urge the Kabixs to hasten their operations. 
The Kah&rs, hearing the cock crow, believed that night was over, 
and fearing the vengeance of Bhagwau, fled to the banks of the 
Ganges at Mok&ma. Bhagw&n next day sent for the SLahirs to 
receive their wages, but not one of them was to be found. At last 
he induced some of them to return and gave each of them di sen 
of grain. Ever since that period 3^ sers of grain has been the 
legitimate wages for a day's work to Kah&rs, and* to this day thqr 
can legally claim, and as a matter of fact, actnaliy receive the value 
of this amount of grain for a day's work. 

4. Another legend thus accounts for their not taking BrUunans 
as their spiritual guides (yer»). As told in Bareilly, it describes 
how the Saint NArada Bishi one day went to BAma in search of a 
Gnm. He was told that he would see his appointed Gum next 


> Archtnologioal VJJly lOS, 
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momiiig* The first person he met next morning was a Dhlmar 
fisherman, with his net over his shoulder. So Nflrada sainted him 
and addressed him as his Onm. But when he saw to what caste 
he belonged said How can I have a Kah&r as my spiritual 
guide?’' Then the Eahir cursed him with the curse that he 
should pass through eighty-four lakhs of lives before be attained 
heaven. Nftiada was striken with fear and complained to Bdma, 
who would not listen to his petition. So N&rada made eighty-four 
lakhs of pictures of animals^ snakes, and insects on the ground and 
rolled his body over them by way of undergoing the required num- 
ber of transmigrations. He then said to the Kah^r Pardon me 
and consider yourself my Guru/' From that day the Kah&ins say 
that they are the Ghmts of Brfihmans and will not take Brfthmans 
as their Gurus, but accept the services of Jogis instead. 

&. At the last Census the Kah&rs recorded themselves under 
orguiiMtion. sub-castCB, besideB a number of emaller 

groups which were not of sufiicient numeri- 
cal importance to warrant inclusion in the final returns. These 
sub-castes are Bathma, Bot, Dhinwar or Dhimar, Dhuriya, Gha- 
rfik, Jaiswir, Kamkar, Khawar, Mabar, MalM, Raikwfir, 
Baw&ni, Singhariya, Turai. These illustrate the various elements 
out of which the present caste has been organised. Of these the 
BAtham take their name from the city of Sravasti ; the Bot are a 
wdl known hill tribe separately described ; the origin of the Dhimar 
and Dhuriya has been already given ; the Gharfik, or '^housemen, " 
{jp^ar) supply many of our bearers ; the Goriya are in some way 
according to their own explanation allied to the Gonr ; the JaiswAr 
take their name from the old town of Jais ; the Kamkar have been 
described in a separate article ; the etymology of Mahar has been 
already given. The Mallah are a well known boating tribe and the 
BaikwSr a sept of BAjputs. In Mirzapur they name as usual seven 
endogamous sub-castes — ^TurAh; Bathawa; Dhuriya; Dlumar; 
BawAni or BamAni; KharwAr or Kbarwara; and JaiswAr. In 
Bi jnor they call themselves Dhanor and have five sub-castes — Narai, 
FachhAdA or Western, GolA, KhAgi, and Dhanor. Of these the 
Gold are vagrants and wander about on the banks of rivers in seai*oh 
of fish, living in huts made of reeds (sirki). In JhAnsi they divide 
themselves into BaikwAr, Bathina, Dhuriya, Guriys, Noriya, 
MallAh, and Tursi^ of which there are numerous polras such as 
Imiliya, Ateriya, Munderiya, Dahariya^ and Damrauniya. A 
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list from Lalitpur gives the sub-castes as Ooriya, BHuriya, Htlavi, 
and Gotiya. In Bareilly again ten sub-oastes are recorded— Tnrai 
or Tuxaiya^ Bathma^ Goriya or Goriya, Bhuriyi^ Thanesara^ 
MiJi&war^ Bota^ Kira, Khadwftra, and Chander, the last two of 
whom ai'e out-castes. In Agra the Turai say they are the descend- 
ants of Machharndth or Mateyendran&tha and that Tulasi was their 
mother. They are servants and carry palanquins and burdens on 
the bahangi or bamboo laid on their shoulders. They will not kill 
insects (kira), and like them are the Baikwftr, Dhuriya, and Kharag- 
wftr. The Singhariya take service ; but their chief business is grow- 
ing the singhdra nut. The Chandel and Bais will eat pork. In the 
Eastern Districts the Gonr are stone-cutters, drawers of water, 
bearers of palanquins, a duty which they share with the Musahar, 
and cultivators. One special business they carry on is collecting 
the singhdra nut from tanks. The Dhimars, who correspond to the 
Jhtnwar of the Western Districts and the Panj&b, work as boatmen 
and fishei'men. With these are sometimes included the Chai, who are 
fishermen and practise petty theft. In the hills they reckon twelve 
sub-divisions, which, according to Mr. Atkinson, ^ are exogamous, 
though in this asseiiion he is probably mistaken. Of these the 
Bawani, Ghanik, Gariya, Kharw&ra, and Ndwar are litter bearers and 
act as scullions and attendants ; the Bathma follow the same occupa- 
tions and are also grain-parchers ; the Dhimar add to these the trade 
of fishermen ; the Malldh that of boatmen ; the Turkha and Bot that of 
green grocers and cultivators ; and the Bdri that of basket makers. 

6. The detailed Census returns give 823 sections of the Hindu 
and 21 of the Muhammadan branch. Of these the locally most 
important are the Jaliyan of Dehra Dfin, the Deswali, Dhaunchak 
and Gurwal of Saharanpur ; the Balldi, ChauhS^n, Gahlot, Makhan- 
pnriya, Noiban, Bonida, Sarmodhna, and Tomar of Bulandshahr : 
the Bhirg'udi and Bawat of Aligarh ; the Deswdli of Mathura ; 
the Kadha and Mathuriya of Agra ; the Bharsiya *of FarrukhdlAd ; 
the'Khagi, Mathuriya, Matiyawdr, and Pachh^S of Mainpuri ; tlie 
Bodal^ and Khagi of Bareilly ; the Khagi and Pachhftde of Morada- 
bdd ; the Sanauriya of Sliahjahftnpur ; the Nikhad of Cawnpur ; the 
Juriya and Kliar^ of Jhansi ; the Kachhwaha of Lalitpur; 
the Kanaujiya of Benares and Ballia ; the Pan war and Sakta of 
Jaunpur ; thp Hardiha of Ghazipur ; tho Jethwaut of Gorakhpur ; 


* H ituitfeLifon Oa if Heir, 111., 54C. 
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tlie BaUhiHfllia and Soraliiya of Basti ; tbe Gond and Kananjiya 
of Azamgarh ; the Bhond and Nikhid of Lncknow $ the Bhond and 
'Khairpuriya of Un&o ; the Bhond, Dina, Ohatwariya, Jethwant^ 
Nikhftd, and Bautiya of B4e Bareli ; the Jethwant of Sttapnr ; the 
Gharunjltha and Jethwant of Hardoi ; the Jethwant, Kharmorha, 
liuniya, Medha, Nikhid, and Torkiya of Bahriioh ; the Dutiya, 
Lakhauna, Nikhid, and Paskanta of Snltinpnr ; the Faskanta or 
Pisi kewats of Fartibgarh ; the Bhond, Kharmona, Morha, Nathn 
and Nikhid of Birabanki. Theee details will give some idea of the 
intricacy of the organisation of the caste as at present constituted. 
Everywhere we find a tendency towards the formation of distinct 
endogamous groups whose connection with the original stock, if 
there ever was one, is shadowy in the extreme. 

7. The rules regarding the Tribal Council may be dlnstrated by 

the customs of Dhima^'s of the Jhinsi Dis- 
Tnbai OonnoiL tiict. The council is called Panchiyat. All 

the caste people attend it, as well as the so-called Paneh, who have 
been nominated at some previous meeting. They are the spokesmen 
of the assembly and carry on the enquiry into the case then pend« 
ing, explain the facts to the assembly, take the verdict, and pro* 
nounce the final order. The functions of the Panch&yat are, — 
first, in case a widow re-marries, it is for them to assess the compen- 
ntion which her second husband should give to the relatives of her 
deceased husband ; 2ndly, in case a member commits some offence, 
theft in his master^s house, adultery, trespass, etc., it is for the 
council to excommunicate the offender ; Srdly, the panekdpat has to 
decide certain disputes about property. In Jh&nsi there are 
twelve headmen {mukhiya) for the twelve quarters (pare, muhalla) 
of the city. In order to form what may be called a quorum, it is 
necessary that some or at least one of the chief men be present ; 
otherwise the meeting must be postponed. When the judgment 
is over, the parties are obliged to draw up a regular agreement in 
accordance with it, and when the matter is one connected with 
property, this is written on stamped paper. Any disobedience is 
ponidied by excommunication and fine. 

8. A man must marry within his sub-oaste, but not in his own 

gotra. In Jbfinsi, in addition to tins, he 

Vwrisge ralea. marry the daughter of his uncle on 

the fisiher^s and mother’s side, or of his father's or mother's sister. 
In bmoA. piaoesi howev^, the nmple rule is that a man does not 
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nmrry in nj hxoiljt ^ long m lelatioiiriiip » fwwabered. It 
after subseqii^iLt enqtdry, m q^te of all reaaonable.paeoaiitioii on 
hia part, fracb i^laitiaiidip be aflcerteined^ it does not matter. Poly- 
gamy is recognised^ bat with certain restrictions. Thus in Jhdnsi 
before a man can marry again he must obtain the permission of his 
first wife. If she refoses to give her consent^ he can bring the case 
before the Council. They will go into the matter^ and if he dbow 
sufficient cause, such as that his present wife is barren or diseased, 
thqr will authorise him to marry againi and, if necessary, to get rid of 
his first wife, should she persist in her opposition to his second 
marriage. Girls are, as a rule, unless they are orphans or their 
parents are very poor, married about the age of eight, before puber- 
ty ; boys are usually married before fifteen. If there be more wives 
than one, the senior is known zajetki^ and her juniors have to obey 
her in household matters. Concubinage is so far recognised that a 
man cannot keep a girl who has nev6r been married. If ha takes 
to himself a widow or the wife of another, he has to give a dinner 
to the caste and pay compensation to the relatives of the widow or 
to the aggrieved husband. In Jhdnsi the fine for keeping a widow 
is ten rupees, and for living with the wife of another man sixty 
rupees. No bride price is paid for a virgin. A man will be per- 
mitted by the Council to put away bis wife if she commits adultery 
or steals or misappropriates his property. When a woman is divorced 
in this way, she and her husband have to execute a deed of release 
{fdrtgk-lhatti) on stamped paper. The children of all unions recog- 
nised as valid by tribiJ custom rank equally for purposes of inheritance. 

9. Widow marriage is recognised ; the only ceremony is the 

notification of the fact to the Council and the 
ow niBimage. provision of a dinner and spirits for the clans- 
men. If the younger brother of the dece^ised hu sband is adult and un- 
married, he, as a matter of course, takes over the widow. In this 
ease the levir has the right to the custody of his nephewrs and nieces ; 
but the children by each husband are heirs to the goods of their 
respective fathers. 

10. The marriage ritual is of the usual type. Poor people 


Marriase ritiiaL 


many ly the dola form, where all the cere- 
monies are done at the house of the ^bride- 


groom. In a regular maniage ( ekafhana ) the binding 
part of the ceremony is the worshipping of the feet of the 
bridegroom ( pair pduw pdja ) by the father of the bride. 
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11, The dead are cremated when adult ; buried when unmarried 
or the victims of epidemic disease or snake-* 
Beligimi. Ordinary $rdddha is done in their 

honour. As among many similar tribes^ they have a specif cere* 
mony of purification in two special cases — {a) to remove what is 
called hatya or the guilt of killing a cow^ ass^ or cat^ (i) to remove 
the taint of a person committing suicide on account of the acts of 
another. In such cases the offender is sent to the Ganges to bathe, 
and on his return has to feed the brethren. Kah&rs are orthodox 
Hindus and worship most of the ordinary gods. They are seldom 
initiated into any of the regular Hindu sects. To the east of the 
Province they worship Bhairon^ Mahftbir^ Birtiya (who is vaguely 
regarded as a hir or dangerous demon), and the Pd.nchonptr, of whom 
Amina Sati in the form of Amina Bhaw§.ni is most venerated, 
Bhairon, Mah§bir, Amina Bhawini, and Birtiya are worshipped 
on the tenth lunar day of Ku&r. To Mahabir are offered clothes, 
Brfihmanical cords {Janeo), and garlands of flowers ; to Bhairon 
a goat and a libation of wine with 6ara or cakes made of the urad 
pulse ; Amina receives a young pig and a libation of wine. The 
P&nchonpJr are worshipped generally in the month of Jeth with 
various kinds of cakes, cucumber, and sharbat. In Jhinsi they 
worship all the ordinary Hindu gods, and in addition Sitala, Har- 
daul L&Ia, and Bhfimiya, the local deity of the hamlet. In this 
district in the worship of Devi they are said to combine in a curi- 
ous way the Hindu and Muhammadan ritual. A Musalm^mand a 
K batik accompany the Dhimar to the shrine of Devi. The Musalmdn 
pronounces the Kalima when the knife is plunged into the throat 
of the victim, the Rhatik cleans the carcase, and then the worshipper 
and his friends cook and eat the meat. In Jhinsi, when they 
cultivate the singhdra or water-nut they worship a local deity 
known as Siloman Biba and his brother MAdho Baba with the 
sacrifice of a goat and libations of wine. If they cultivate melons, 
they worship these spirits as well as another named Ghatauriya 
Baba. All these have platforms (cAauntra) erected on the banks 
of rivers and tanks, and are believed to be the protectors of the 
orop. K&lu Kahir, whom the Dhimars believe to be a deceased 
ancestor, is invoked by them when they go out fishing or commence 
to carry a palanquin. On the third day after a death, in Jh&nsi, 
the kinsmen and relatives liave themselves shaved and then bathe 
in a tank or river. In the evening all the people of the caste are 
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invited. This is ealled Pkii id buidaa ot ^Hhemvitsition tothe 
diaritaUe act/' An e6Sg]r oitlie dead man is made d straw and 
wood. All who attend tonoh its mouth five or seven times with a 
morsel of food prepared specially for the purpose. The effigy and 
the offerings are then laid by the roadside and the guests partake 
of the funeral feast. 

12. Seven names ore proposed for boys and five for girls ; but 

the first name is used only for daily use and 
Social oufltoma. ^ , -r^ « i <1 

for ceremonial purposes. If a man s chil« 

dren die^ the next baby is called some contemptuous name, such as 
Damru ( bought for a farthing ), Basora (*'like one of the 
sweeper caste When they are sworn before the tribal council, 
they have to lift a vessel containing Oanges water and a leaf of 
the iulasi plant. When the water of an ordinary well is used for 
this purpose, it must be diawn by an unrnai’iied girl, and she 
drops into it a little Ganges water and a leaf of the tula$i plant. 
Ordeals, especially that of the red-hot iron, were in use under the 
Marhatta Government in Jh&nsi ; but since the country was ceded 
to the British, the custom has been discontinued. They believe 
in the ordinary omens, and in cases of sickness the evil spirit is ex- 
ercised by the Syina or wizard. At the Akhtij festival, held in 
the month of Bais&kh, the JhAnsi Dhimars assemble at the temple 
of Devi near Pachkinya. The fair is attended by both sexes, and 
it is a favourite joke to try and make young married men and 
women break the taboo of mentioning the names of wife or hue- 
band. It is only the very young or inexperienced who allow 
themselves to be brought to ridicule in this way, W’^hen they are 
sowing melons, they select in particular the day on which the 
feast in honour of Bara Ganesa is held in the month of Mftgh. On 
the .fthtij festival they take omens as to the character of the com- 
ing agricultural seasons in this way. They keep by them a pod 
which contains four grains of gram. Five jars are filled 

with water, and into four of them a grain of the gram is placed. 
Each represents one of the months of the rainy season— A s&rh, 
Sftwan, Bh&don and Kudr. Whichever swells up indicates that 
there will be abundant rain in the month which it represents. On 
this day of the Akhtij they commence to plant out the Sprouts of 
the water-nut, and during the planting, constant offerings are made 
to Siloman B4ba and Midho B&ba to prosper the crop. 
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18. It inll lum beea seen £n>m iihe enumantioD of tbe oob- 
outoB that the ooonpationB of ibe KabAr att 
OMopOinaiia Md*l ai,Br8#. Of tibo Weetem Kahtr Mr. 

Ibbetson writes He is the oarrier^ waters 
mail, fisherman^ and basket maker of the East of the PanjAb ; he 
earries palanquins and all such burdens as are borne by a yoke on 
die shoulders ; and he is specially ooncemed with water, insomuch 
that the cultivation of water-nuts and the netting of water-fowl are 
for the most part in his hands, and he is the well-sinker of the Pro- 
vince. He is a true village menial, receiving customary dues and 
performing customary service. In this capacity he supplies all the 
baskets needed by the cultivator, and brings water to the men in 
the fields at harvest time, to the houses where the women are se- 
cluded, end at weddings and other similar occasions. His social 
standing is in one respect high; for all will drink at his hands, but 
heis still a servant, though the highest of the olass.^^ As one corre- 
spondent remarks. This caste is so low that they clean the vessels 
of almost all castes except menials like the ChamAr and Dhobi, 
and at the same time so high that, except Kanaujiya BrAhmans, 
all other castes eat paiii and drink water from their hands/' 
This is one of the many pus^ling inconsistencies which we 
constantly encounter in considering the social intercourse of 
the various castes. Those who are engaged in personal ser- 
vice consider themselves superior to those who perform 
menial occupations such as fishing, stone-cutting or bearing of 
burdens, and are more exacting in arranging the marriages of their 
daughters. They drink liquor and eat goat^s flesh and mutton ; 
some fowls and pork. Some, according to Mr. Risley, eat field 
rats. But in spite of this th^ have some curious prohibitions of 
their own. Thus a KahAr engaged in personal service with a 
BrAhman, BAjput, BAbhan, KAyasth, or AgarwAla will only eat bis 
master’s leavings so long as be is himself unmarried. They are 
also particular to explain that thrir women may not wear nose-rings 
or have their foreheads tatfpoed. In JhAnsi, the role about 
eating is said to be that they can eat paiii touched by, and sitting 
by side with, a NAi or KAcbhi, but not food cooked by a NAi. 
The lowest caste with whom they will eat iaehehi is the Ahir, and 
ihqr smoke with any caste except a Bhangi. To the East 
Banyas will eat pakii cooked them and ChamArs and other 
menials will eat iacieku They will themselves eat iaehehi cooked 
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bgr BiUunaas aiid B&jpats. AearioaafflnafaM&n ollilM nqiepfc 
in wluflli the eaete is held is the wtmihip in the 'Weetem jDietriete 
of the JUwaini or femele water>heaier at the Hoi fefrtmil, aduch. 
takee place dght dap before the DiwHL After the home ia 
plastered vith eov-dnng, figures of a litter {Mi) and hearers are 
made on the walls with four or five ooloors, and to them ofEsiings 
with incense, lights, and flowers are given. The legend mns that at 
the oommenoement of the Kaliyuga death, famine, and pestiknoe 
devastated the land, and, though the Brfihmans fasted and joapd 
on the seventh day of the dark fortnight of each month, there came 
no relief, and hdng disheartened, they woe ahont to abandon their 
prayers, when a Jhiwami sat in their midst and mtconraged them 
to further efforts. As they prayed, Chftmonda Devi iqppeared in the 
form of Eftli among them, with her head in her hands, and 
proclaimed that these evils were due to the wiokednees 
mankind and prescribed the observance of the H<n festivaL The 
reward of the JhiwBnii has since then been to be exalted to the 
chief place of honour at the festival. The story, no doubt, represents 
some {uimitiTe form of worship, the teal motive and origin of whudi 
have now been forgotten. 
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K&kan.— A sept 0 E Bftjpats fimnd in the Eaetern l>i8trieto« 
In Ghfizipnr they say th^ came from Mhan Aldamaa, in lUzftbftd, 
and expelled the Bhars. In Azamgarh th^ eay th^ are descended 
from Maydra Bhatta, the hero of the Bisen sept, and fix their 
original home at a place called Kapri ELedAr, somewhere in the west, 
and say that they overcame the Suiris. They had a ChaurAsi of 
eighty-fonr villages.^ The curious effects of kodo {paspalumfnt-' 
mentaceum) have invested it with a degree of mystery, as it causes 
a sort of intoxication, and the RAkan RAjputs are said to worship it 
as a divinity. They never cultivate or eat kodo, and the reason 
assigned, is that while under the influence of the grain, they were 
set upon by Some of the neighbouring tribes and lost the greater 
part of their once extensive possessions.’ 

KalhanS. — A sept of RAjputs in Oudh, who are said to take 
their name from the fact that one of their early leaders used to pet 
a black swan {kdla Aansa) . This may perhaps have been the tribal 
totem. They are now represented by the Babhnipair family of 
Gonda, who are the only legitimate descendants of the old Ealhanfl 
RAjas of K bur Asa, whose kingdom extended from HisAmpur in 
BahrAich far into the Gorakhpur District.’ Their leader, Sahaj 
Sinh, came at the head of a small force from the Narbada valley 
with one of the Tughlaq Emperors, and was deputed by him to 
bring into obedience the country between the GhAgra and the hills. 
The ruler of the land was Ugrasen, the Dom, and as he dared to 
aspire to the hand of the daughter of the RAjput, they plied him 
and his followers with strong drink till they were insensible and 
then murdered them. The last of the race, RAja Achal NArAyan 
Sinh, carried off, by force, the daughter of a Brahman, Ratan PAnrA. 
He starved himself to death at the gate of the palace and cmrsed the 
family, except the descendants of the younger RAni, with ruin and 
blindness. He prayed to the river Sarju for vengeance on his 
oppressor, and in answer to his prayer, a wave from the river swept 
away the foi-t of the RAja. 

2. The Kalhans do not rank with RAjputs of the bluest blood« In 
RAA Bareli^ their sons marry the daughters of ChauhAa (not those 
of Mainpuri) Bais and Amethiya girls. In Gonda they are reported 


I Oldbam, Memo., I., 12 ; Awamfsark SetOemmU ^ 

s SSliot, Qlo§$ary, s.v, todo. 
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to many their daughters in the Bais, Bhadauriya^ Chaoh&n^ and 
Bim sqptsi and to accept brides of the Bak^ Bisen^ Bandhalgoti 
and other &irly respectable septa. 


Diitribution of the Kalians Sdjputs according to the Census 
of 1891. 


DiSTaiCT. 


Numbers. 

Distbiot. 


Numbers. 

SahAranpur 

• • 

• 

8 

Luoknow 

• 

38 

Meerut . 

« • 


S 

Undo • * 

• 

6 

Agm 

• • 


5 

BAS Bareli • • 

• 

88 

Bareilly 

• a 


20 

Sitapur • • 

• 

74 

MoradAbAd 

• • 


109 

Hardoi • t 

• 

2 

Pilibhlt . 

• • 


2 

Kberi • • 


14 

Cawnpur 

• • 


1 

FaizAbAd • . 


273 

Fatehpur 

* • 


8 

Gonda • • 

a 

14,586 

B&nda • 

* • 


8 

BabrAich • • 

• 

8,022 

Allab&bAd 

• • 


2 

SultAnpnr • • 


48 

JbAusi • 

• • 


6 

PartAbgarh • 

m 

42 

Gorakhpur 

• • 


492 

BArabanki • 


1,298 

Basti • 

• • 

• 

3,611 

Total 

• 

23,766 


Ealnpanthi. — A sept numbering 266,161 persons, chiefly 
found in the Meerut Division, and worshippers of Kalu Kahii-, a 
low-caste godling, venerated chiefly by Chamars, Sainis, Gadariyas, 
and other low castes. 

Ealwar^ — The distilling, liquor-selling, and trading caste. The 
name of the caste is certainly derived from Sanskrit Kalyapdla, 
Xalyapdlaka, a distiller/’ and Mr. Risley's derivation from Kal^ 
wdla^ one who works a machine, is untenable. Mr. Nesfield 
regards the name as equivalent to Khairwar or Kharwai', a maker 


* Based on enquiries at Mirzapnr and notes ty Mr. A. B. Brnoe, C. 8.# GMzi- 
pnr, Mnnshi Bhagw&n D4s, Tabsildir. Allahibdd, B4lm Badri KAth, Deputy 
Colleotor, Sheri. 
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cf oateehu" {lAuir)^ and mjB that thia '^kaplieB tiiat the oaate 
has aprung out of aach tribes aa the Chdfn, Khairw&r, Moaahar, 
eto .9 all of whom are skilled in maWmg the intoxicatiiig juice called 
catediu/' But the latest authorities ' give no support to the idea 
that catechu has any intoxicating properties; and^ further^ the 
physical appearance of the Ealwl.r certainly approximates him more 
to the Banya than to the dark-skinned^ broad-nosed ELharw^. The 
caste is probably of occupational oiigin, and may be an offshoot 
from the Banya or other Yaisya tribes which has lost social position 
through its connection with the preparation and sale of intoxicating 
liquors. On this account he is known as Abkar, 

2 . The traditions of the caste do not give much help in deciding 
their ethnological affinities. To the east of the province they claim 
Eshatriya origin and call themselves Laukiya Chanhd.n^ a term 
which they explain to be derived from Lauki, the bottle gourd/' 
the shell of which is said to have been used in early times to mea- 
sure liquor. In Gh^zipnr, they say that Baja Vena was killed by 
the Brahmans for his impiety^ and that when he was cremated, 
from his pyre sprang seven castes of whom the Kalwar was one. 
In Oudh they say that MahSdeva once rubbed the sweat off his 
body and formed a man out of it to whom be gave a cup of wine* 
He was tlie ancestor of the Kalwars. 

3. The comparatively low origin of the caste is shown by their 
possessing no real gotra system. Some of their priests say that the 
richer Kalwirs belong to the Kasyapa goira ; but this gotra is the 
general refuge of those who do not possess this form of tribal organ- 
ization. 

4. At the last Census the Kalwars were recorded in seven main 

endogamous sub-castes — Batbam, who take 
Isiornal straoturo. . ^ 

their name from the old city of Sravasti; 

Golher^; Jaiswar, or residents of the town of Jais;" Kanauj- 

iya, “those of Kanauj;" Mahur ; Purabiya ; or “eastern"; and 

Sewara. The detailed Census lists give no less than 619 sub- 

castes of the Hindu and 12 of the Musalman branch of the tribe. 

Of these those of most local importance are the Sant of Pehra- 

X> 6 n ; the Chobd^r, Oond, and Tank of SaMranpur; the Chobdir 

and Gond of Muzaffamagar ; the Mahur and Seohara of Agra ; the 

Gkmd and Tank of Bi jnor ; the Dewat and Magaraha of Cawnpur ; 


> Watt'a Dictionary cf Eoonomie Frodmetc^ L| 42. 
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the SeoUUm of lUdqmr, Hlsm, and Hamlrpnr ; the Chan* 

eaki and IBM of Jhftnai and Lalitpur; the Paohhwftha and Utte- 
rftha of Mimpor ; the Byihat and Charandha of Ballia; the Bjrft- 
hntf Charandha^ DakkhinSha, Girdaha^ Jannpari^ Karandha, and 
Uttariha of Ooralchpar ; the Gnrer of Barelii Bahriidi, and 
Lncknow ; the Bihiporiha and Nagariha of UnSo ; the Pachhwkha 
of BahrAioh. To the eaet of the province the highest in rank are 
the Bjdhut^ who rest their claims to respectability on their prohi- 
faition of widow marriage and take none but virgin brides {byMCa). 
The lowest of all are the SOnri^ who take their name from the 
Sanskrit akundaia, ^'a distiller {ihunda, spirituoitB liquor 
Between these two are the Jaiswir^ who, as already stated, take their 
name from the old town of Jais. It is curious to observe that the 
Bengal Kalwlixs have lost all recollection of their original head- 
quarters and have invented an eponymous ancestress, Jaisya, and a 
place called Jaispur, the exact locality of which they are unable to 
state, as their head-quarters.^ Next come the Bhainsw&r, who 
take their name from their business of carrying about goods on 
male buffaloes {biainsa ) ; the Ghirer, whose name seems to come 
from Sanskrit gudala^ a spirituous liquor distilled from molassess^' 
{guda) ; the Bhujkalaura, who, according to Mr. Sherring, * 
are a cross between the Bhunjas or grain-parcbers and Ealw&rs ; 
the Bhojpuriya and Tink, both of which appear to be local titles. 
Besides these are the R§,nki or Ir&qi or Kalil, Kalir^ who are 
Muhammadans and are dealt with separately. It is curious, again, 
that these suh-castes are almost quite different from those prevail- 
ing in Bihar, where Mr. Eisley names the Banaudhiya, Byfthat, 
Bhojpuri, Deswar or Ajudhyabdsi, Khalsa, and Kharidaha or *'par« 
ohasers/^ A list from Oh&zipur gives Jaiswftr, Kharidaha, By&hut^ 
Sdnri, Ourer, Kal&r, imd R&nchi or E§,nki. From Allah&bdd we 
have By&hut, Jaiswftr, Karaiya, Gurer, Sihor, Sdnri, and Eftnki or 
Bftki. In Agra we have the Mathuriya or those ci Matfaur^^^ 
who are also called Mahftjah and deal in com, having given up the 
liquor trade altogether ; Sohaid, who may be the same as the SQnri 
of the eastern distirets and distill and sell liquor ; the Gulharft, who 
follow the same occupation ; and the Sungha, who are said to be so 
called because they smell {sungna) spirits. 


> TrUm ottd OatU$, I., SSS. 

• BMmmt4$m>dCa$t€$, L, 808. 
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6. Again, in BiMr tbe EalwArs appear atatl to maintain an 
daboocate system of sections of the temtoml type which give rise to 
a spetial rale of exogamy ; bat those farther west in these provin* 
oes seem to have shed ofE their sections altogether, and the prohi-* 
bition against intermarriage extends to members of their own 
family and that c£ cousins for three generations in the ascending 
line, or as long as any recollection of relationship exists. Marriage 
is dso prohibited in a family in which a son or daughter may have 
been already married. In Ohfizipur the marriage law is that a man 
must marry in his own sub-caste and not with any ascertained 
relation of his father or mother. In all cases a Ealw&r may marry 
the younger sister of his late wife, but not her elder sister or two 
sisters at the same time. 

6. In Mirzapur, the tribal council (panckdjfaf) is presided over 

by a chairman {ehaudh^ffi). who is not a 
The tribal oounoU. } 4. a 4. x. 

permanent official, but is selected at each 

meeting on grounds of respectability and aptitude for the discharge 

of his duties. The council deals with offences against morality and 

tribal usage, and the usual punishment for offences of this kind is a 

fine ranging from five to twenty-five rupees according to the means 

of the culprit, and two feasts to the brethren, one of puiti or cakes, 

etc., prepared with butter and meat, and the other kacheki, or 

ordinary bread, rice, pulse, vegetables, etc. In Allahabfid there is 

no general council. Each sub-caste holds a meeting of the adult 

males to decide caste mattersy and the penalty is a feast {6Aoj) to the 

brethren ; no money fines are imposed. 

7. Polygamy is permitted, but in some of the sub-oastes there 

^ seems to be an increasing tendency towards 

Marriage rn ee. monogamy. Pre-nnptial immorality involves 

the excommunication of the girl offending. There is no regular 
bride price ; but if the parents of the girl are poor, they sometimes 
receive aid in money from the friends of the bridegroom to carry 
out the wedding. To the east of the province the Bydhut sub- 
caste, who pretend to extra purity and will not eat animal food or 
drink spirits, usuallj marry their daughters in infancy ; the others 
at the age of eight or ten ; but among those who have acquired 
wealth there is a constant tendency to adopt infant marriage as 
being more respectable. Intertribal infidelity does not seem to be 
strictly reprobated ; but a married woman detected in an intrigue 
8 can be expelled by permission of the council, and such a woman, 
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wmmg Bome ai leaat of tihe sab«ca 8 teB,<»xiBot be le-married tiie 
^0gdi fem; wtule among otheps it fleems to be allowed on ooiidi- 
tion that ehe amende her conduct and that her friends feed the 
brethren. Except in the Bydhut snb-oaete, widow marriage and the 
kvirate are allowed j but the leriiate is not compulsory on the 
widow. The only rite in widow marriage is that the man goes to 
the house of the widow with a suit of clothes and ornaments for 
her. He eats and drinks there and remains for the night. Next 
morning he brings his wife home and gives a dinner, by whioh his 
marriage is recognised. 

8 . As a rule, there ai*e no eeremontes during pregnancy ; but in 

some families what is known as the iorapuri 
Birth rites. i i t i ... i . 

nte 16 done, which simply consists in plaomg 

some cakes {p^rtj in the lap of the expectant mother. In oases of 
difficult labour she is given some water to drink which has been 
blown over by a Pandit, or Ojba, and the other women of the house 
vow to worship Edlika and the Pinohonpir if the result be satis- 
factory. During the twelve-days period of birth impurity the 
mother is bathed thrice — on the third, sixth, and twelfth day. At 
the second and third bathing (ua^dn) the brethren, If possible, are 
entei-tained ; and at the last bath the earthen pots in use in the 
house are replaced , the members of the family wear clean clothes 
and eat choice food. During her first bath the mother listens care- 
fully for the voice of any human being ; because in populat belief 
the character of the child will resemble that of the person whose 
voice is heard by the mother on this occasion. At the age of five or 
seven the child^s ears are bored and the hair shaved at some recog- 
nised place of pilgrimage. This marks the introduction of the child 
into caste, and from that time the caste rules regarding food, etc., 
roust be observed. This custom of dedication of the hair prevailed 
also among the Greeks. Pausauias describes the statu of a boy, on 
the banks of the Cephiseus dedicating his hair to that river.^ 

9 . The marriage ceremonies are of the orthodox type; but 

special attention is given to the betrothal, 
IfsniAgs oeromoniei. known as barrakska or pydfa, “ the 

enp,'' because on this occasion the bride^s father presents to the 
lather of the bridegroom a cup with one or two rupees in it. They 
Ipiwe tlw UBOfll forms of marriage, the ekarbaua or respectable form. 


« h, sad oompMe Jliadt XXni.,lB5. 
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tW wheie die rite is done «t tbs bcmse dt ibe bnslMaidi end, 
lastly, the hdniwtt or "driving/^ or the '^®eet mmtAasf** 
which is the lowest of all. In the last case her father brings the 
girl to the hoose of the bridegroom, and gives him a present ^ one 
rupee or two annas. Then a vessel full oi wster is placed near the 
feet of the bridegroom, from wMoh father-in-law takes seme 
water and sprinkles it upon his face. Then he makes a mark (/fibs) 
with curds and rioe upon the forehead ef his 6on-4n-law, telling him 
that as he is too poor to afford it, the rest of the ceremony must be 
done at a later time at the house of her husband. 

10. The dead are cremated in the ordinary way. After the 

mourners^ return home they make little cups 

niflDOBal of tho dead. ^ 

of the leaves of the (Biuphuf jujubd), fill 
them with Spirits, and pour the contents on the ground. Those 
who are orthodox suspend a vessel of water {ghant) on a pdpal 
tree for the use of the ghost during the ten days of the death rites. 
On the tenth day presents of vessels and the other goods of the 
deceased are made to the officiating Mahdbrdliman, and the chief 
mourner worships Gauri and Ganesa at home. They perform the 
ifdddha in the orthodox way. 

11. The Kalwars employ Brihmans as priests, who Seem to be 

received on an equality with those who 

officiate for the higher castes. To the east 
of the Province they chiefly worship Durga in the form of Kilika 
the Pdnehonpir, Phftlmati Devi, Chausathi, and Hardiha or Har 
daul Lflla. Kalika is worshipped on the first Monday in the 
month of Aghan with an offering of bhang, wine^ molasses, and 
chaplets of flowers. The PAnchoupir are worshipped in Sawan with 
rice*milk, cakes, gram, and the sacrifice of a goat or ram. In 
AllahfibSd they have made an extraordinary conversion cf the 
great saintly quintette of Isl&m. According to them, they consist 
of GhUzi Miy&n, Parihdr, Athild or Hathil^, Brahma Deota, and the 
Bar6 Purukh, who seems to be the personified ancestor of the tribe, 
the old man par excellence. Ghdzi Miyin is^ according to their 
account, the martyred hero of Bahrdich; Parihftr, the son of 
the giant Bd.vana of the BAm^yana; Hathild, the sister’s son 
of GhS.zi MiyS,n ; Brahma Deota was a Br&hman who died as a 
follower of Ghdzi Miyin, whose spirituaLguide was Bard Purukh,-* 
a most wonderful jumble of all the mythologies. The other tribal 
deities are worshipped in the same way. Iley have^ in Banj&ri, a 
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mrt of tribal goddess whose worsMp is carried out by general 
subscription. ^^Whether Madaini the god of wine/^ says Mr. 
Baillici ^ should be regarded as specially a low^caste god, or as 
belonging to the class of demons with whom he would be classed 
by most Hindus, is an open question. He is, though feared by 
Oudh Cfaam&rs as &r more terrible than any other god, little 
acknowledged as a special tutdary god, his worshippeiu being in 


general ashamed to admit that they regard him as their god, 
although they regard a false oath sworn by Madain as more 
certain to attract retribution than one by any other god in the 
pantheon. Madmn, well known and well feared as he is, has, theie- 
fore, only 2,639 special worshippers.^^ 

12. The apnla tree is specially worshipped in the month of 
K&rttik hy feeding BriLhmans and doing a fii*e offering (ioma). 
They also revere the nim and pipal tree, the former of which is said 
to be the abode of Devi, and, as such, women bow as they pass it, 
while the pipal is the home of Vasudeva and the other gods. They 
fast on Sundays in honour of Sdraj Deota, the sun god, and they 
pour wine on the ground in honour of Sairi or Sayari Devi, of 
whom they can give no account, except that she was the sister of 
the Yakshas. Each house has a family shrine at which the house- 
hold gods are worshipped. This is specially done at child-birth, and 
among them the god most usually worshipped in his way is 
GheLzi Miy&n, whose symbol, an iron spear [ping), is kept near his 
shrine. If Ealwirs are ever initiated into any of the regular sects, 
it is generally the Vaishnava or N&nakshdhi. 

13. They observe the standard festivals, the Phagua or Holi, the 
Naur&tra of Chait, Ohdzi Miyiln ki byfth, 
the Dasahra, Kajali, Tij, Nigpanchami 

Eanhaiya-ji-ki-ashtami, Anant, Bijaya, Dasmi, Diwd.li, Pyala or 
worship of K&lika in Pds, Khichari, and Basant. They also 
join in the Muhammadan Muharram. The seat on which they sit 
in the liquor shop is regarded as a sort of a fetish, and to it a 
burnt offering [koma) is made. 

14. The women of the caste have their hands tattooed ; th^ 
wear a nose-ring [naUfya), ear ornaments 
[fdarama), bangles [iara, dkarhaua), arm 

ornaments {^izu, humel), neck ornaments (^srfys, kaniha\, forehead 
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omamentfi [Uka^ handi)^ anklets {pdAei, pdfiri), Kahrirs swear on 
Ganges water^ by touching the idol in a temple after bathings on 
the heads of their sons^ on the feet of a Brihman^ by placing the 
leaf of ijie pipal tree on th^ heads, and by standing in ruxming 
waten Th^ believe in magio and the E^l-eye ; if a child is the 
victim of fascination, they make a Muhammadan &u|ir blow over his 
head. They will not touch a Dhobi, Chamir/ or Bhangi^ nor the 
wife of a younger brother or nephew. Yudhishthira, it is said, once 
saw the tpe of his younger brother's wife, and when he went to 
heaven he foimd that her toe was in hell. A man (dt^mdUi) will not 
touch the samdkin or mother of his son^s wife or daughter's hus- 
band. A man will not mention his wife by name, nor a wife her 
husband. They eat the ilesh of goats, sheep and deer, fowls and 
fish, and drink spirits often to excess. Th^ will eat pakki oooked 
by Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Halwdis ; they eat kaehchi only if 
cooked by one of their own sub-caste or by their religious guide or 
Guru. 

1 5. Their occupation is distilling and selling spirituous liquor 
and dealing in money, grain, and various 
(^oupation and aooial kinds of merchandise. Their connection with 

status. 

the liquor trade tends to lower them in 
popular estimation, and they hardly rank higher than the Teli. As 
money-lenders they are grasping and miserly. In dealing with the 
public excise contracts they are shrewd and enterprising and much 
given to combination. A popular psoverb represents the Kalwaris 
wife lamenting because such a quantity of good water which might 
be used for better purposes is flowing away in the Ganges — Qanga 
haki pde, Kalwdrin ckhdti pttS ; and another still more unpompli- 
mentaiy says “ If you have never seen a Thag, look at a publican 
^Thag na dekke, dekhS Kalwdr, 


VoL, irr. 
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KAHBOH. 


Eamfiitgar.^The maker of bows (iamdn). A small oocnpa- 
tional caste who have been apparently at the last Census mclnded in 
one of the castes of wood-workers^ such as Eadhera or Barhai. 
Closely alied to them are the Ttrgar or arrow-makers (Hr, an arrow), 
whose name is eorrupted into Tilgarh. They claim desert from 
Mirkandeya Eidii^ who is said to have been the inventor of the art 
of archery. Their traditions centre round Ajudhya and a place 
called Isaya Balia in the R&& Bareli District. Some of the women 
of the Muhammadan Tirgars act as midwives. They live by service 
and the making of bows and arrows^ walking sticks, children's play- 
things and pipe stems (nigdU). Some do wood-painting ; th^ work 
in wood, reeds, and bamboo, not in leather. 

2. They eat mutton, goats^ flesh, and fish; not beef, pork, or 
vermin. They will eat pakki cooked by Brahmans, Rajputs, or 
Halw^i wd hack chi cooked by Br^mans. Mr. Nesfleld thinks 
they are an offshoot of the Dhinuks, but this is doubtful The 
centre of the bow-making trade, which has now practically disap- 
peared, used to be Tilhar in the Shahjahanpur District, which was 
known as kamdn M shahr or the city of bows.^ 

Earnboh. — An influential cultivating and land owning class 
found in the Meerut and Agra Divisions. The origin and ethnolo- 
gical affinities of the tribe have given rise to much speculation. 
In J&landhar the tradition is that ^'in A. D. 1654) the Panj&b 
was devastated by disastrous floods. To restore prosperity Jahd.n- 
gir sent for Sher Shah, a Subah, who took with him from the city 
of Sunam (possibly a mistake for Sohna in Gurgaun, a former 
stronghold of this tribe) Battu and Achhra, the ancestors of the 
Kambohs. The latter he located near ChaniS.n in the Lahore 
District. The former settled in the neighbourhood of Tibba near 
Sult&npur in Kapurthala, and with his relations foimed twelve 
villages which are still known as B&rah. Another derivation is 
from wdra, an enclosure. In Sikh times the Kambohs came from 
Kapurthala into Jftlandhar. The derivation of their name has not 
yet been ascertained. According to their account, they originally 
lived about Mathura and were Kshatriyas. When ParasuRama 
was slaughtering the Kshatriyas, he found their ancestor Bhup 
BA6 armed and girt up for the fray. He, therefore, proposed 
slaying him ; and on Rfip Rae^s saying that he was not a Ksha- 


1 8$iUem«nt "Report, S3. 
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inytk, PatasuRilma replied that he was armed and redolent of the 
Kshatriyas (tarn M Aai; ya^anS tefi M XiAaitiyonmdli kai), 
Bdp B&S at onoe objected that he was not gdim b4 (of any fixed 
odour) at all and so got off. He afterwards was known as Qaimbo, 
which gradually got changed into Kamboh. This ridiculous story 
is merely quoted on account of the bearing it may have on the 
traditions of some of the Bijnor Kambohs that they were of the 
same stock as the Khatris. The division into Qalami and Zamln* 
dir Kambohs — ^^of the pen and agricultural Kambohs — ^is re- 

eognised. The latter only are found here. They are quiet, well- 
disposed people, good cultivators, and except that they pretend 
to be in distressed circumstances when there is nothing the matter 
with them, they have no bad qualities. Thqi^ say they are 
divided into fifty-two clans ; none of the names given of them is 
that of an important Arain clan. The names of these clans — Gord 
Hdndd, and Momi — are the same in both tribes. The Fhillaur 
Kambohs, though few, have a history of their own. They were 
Sdrajbansi Rajputs, and came from Kamrfip on the Brahmaputra 
to Delhi in the reign of Humayun (1530—1556). Thence one 
ancestor, Bodh Bdd, migrated to the Lahore and another, Daln R&d, 
to the Jdlandhar District. This tradition may have its origin in the 
achievements of Akbar^s general, the Kamboh ShShbftz Khdn, 
who distinguished himself in Bengal and had nine thousand horse 
under his comniand when operating on the Brahmaputra. The 
Kambohs do not claim any relationship with the Arains. They 
practise widow marriage (kareu^a). Their women do not help in 
agricultural work, but bring out food to their relations in the 
field.^^' In Montgomery, again, the Kambohs "claim descent from 
Bdja Karan, but one of their ancestors had to fly to Kashmir and 
married the daughter of a gardener to save his life. The Bdja 
reproached him with contracting such a low alliance and said 
ko kuekk h4 khdnddni ki nahin hai ? Turn kam-bu-wdlS 
meaning there was no trace of high family in him ; hence the name. 
Those in Montgomery divide themselves into Lamaw&la Kamboh 
and Tappawf^la Kamboh, lavuma meaning west or tho' country 
about Multin. Tappa, thqr say, is the region between the Byis 
and the Satlaj.*’ * 


' Jdlandhar Settlement Report ^ 88 sq, 
" Montgomery Settlement Report 
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Distribution of tko Kambokt aeeordinp io He Census of 
1891 — COD id. 


Dibtbiot. 

Hindu. 

Mneal- 

mAn. 

Total. 

Cbanra- 

eiya. 

Others. 

Jhlori . 



u 

• 

... 

aoe 

24 

24 

JAknn • 



• 


... 

• ee 

23 

23 

Gh&zipnr 

a 


• 


• •• 

aee 

8 

8 

Gorakhpur 

• 


a 



see 

6 


Basti • 

• 


m 


aeo 

see 

13 

13 

Tar&i 





105 

294 

... 

399 

Luoknow • 



a 


... 

aoe 

9 

9 

Sitapur « 



• 


... 

• ee 

10 

10 

Bahr&ich 

m 


• 


... 

... 

2 

2 

B&rabanki 

9 



• 

... 

... 

0 

9 



Total 

• 

3,007 

1 

3,215 

2,322 

8.544 


Kamkar.^— A tribe found chiefly in the Eastern districts, 
where they take service with Hindu masters. According to one 
theory, the word is derived from Sanskrit Karma^kdra^ ^^a work- 
man " j according to others it is connected with Sanskrit Ac, Kam, 
in the sense of “ water/^ meaning a water-drawer.'^ Of the 
ethnological aflanities of the caste little appears to be known. In 
Western Bengal the word Kamkar is a title of Kahars,^ and as 
the occupation and status of the two tribes are very similai-, it is 
possible that they may be allied. In Basti they claim to be 
descended from the celebrated Jarasandha, King of Magadha. The 
Kah&rs, it may be noted, have a similar tradition— a fact which 
goes to confii’m the connection of the tribes. 

9., In Basti they have two endogamous sub-castes — the Chandwir 
and Nikumbh. Their inile of exogamy ex- 
rales. cludes marriage with the daughter of the 

maternal uncle and the pateraal and maternal aunt. Marriage 


1 Chiefly hosed on notoe hy W. H. O. K. Segmve, Eeq., Dietriot Super- 
Intoiidenti, Polioe, Baoti. 

« Sberriog, 2Va»et end OodM»I», 889; Bieley, IWUf and Ooitot^ I., 895. 
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generally taJEeapkee nttbe age of twelve or thirteexu Polygamy 
is permitted^ but tli<7 have seldom more than two wives. 
Polyandry is prohibited* The levirate is allowed, bot is not com- 
pulsory on the widow. They have the usual marriage forms — 
ckarhaua^ the respectable form ; doia used by poor people ; 
and dharauna, for widows. A wife can be divorced for infidelity^ 
and she can be re«married by the diarauna form on payment of a 
fine in the shape of a feast to the clansmen. 

8. They are Hindus and may belong to the Saiva, Yaishnava 
or S&kta sect, but they are seldom regularly 
Eeiigion. initiated. They have Brdhmans for their 

religious guides. They worship Mah&deva, Durga, and K41i. 
K&li is worshipped on Fridays, and Mah^deva at the Sivai-itri. 
In their domestic ceremonies and ritual they follow the example 
of respectable Hindus. 

4. Their special occupation is acting as domestic servants in 

the families of Rdjas and rich Hindus, and 
they bear a good reputation for activity and 
fidelity. Some of them hold land as cultivators with and without 
rights of occupancy, 

5. They drink spirits and eat the flesh of goats and deer and 

fish, Th^ will use the leavings of their re- 
ligious guide. They will not . eat monkeys, 
cow meat, pork, crocodile, jackal, etc. Those who ai*e Bhagats will 
not eat meat or drink spirits. They will eat pak^i from the hands 
of KahArs, Ahirs and Ch&is. They will eat kachchi from the 
hands of Brahnoians and Kshatriyas. They will drink from the 
hands of Koris and KahSrs, They smoke only With their own 
clansmen. 

For the distribution of the Kamkars see under Kahdr, 

Kandewal ; Eandewala. — A sub-caste of Banyas who take 
their name from their trade dealing in cowdung fuel ( hand a ) ; 
which is an important industry in some of the larger towns. The 
Kandewal either purchases fuel from the neighbouring cultivators, 
or he takes a lease of the right to collect the manure at camping 
grounds and other places where oxen are kept. The caste is some- 
times confounded with the Khandewil {q. v.) i but they ^ appear 
to have no connection. They have not been separately recoided 
at the last Census. 

Kanai^iya*— A small sub-caste of Banyas. 
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Jf){$$niuiion ^ iAe Kanaujijfa Banyan according to tie Centne 

of 189L 


DxsTaiov. 

Number. 

2>Z8TBI0T. 

Number. 

Sab&rsnpur • 

• 


1 

Benares • • 

e 

86 

Agn . 

• 

• 

1 

Mirsapur 

• 

65 

Cawnpar • 

• 

m 

8 

GbAaipnr . • 


7 

Fatehpar 

• 

• 

21 

Gorakhpur • • 


83 

Bftod* . 

• 

• 

8 

Aaamgmrh 

■ 

5 

AHahbUd • 

• 

s 

122 

Sitapur. • 

• 

9 

Jhinsi • 

• 

• 

15 

Bahrftieh . • 

• 

48 

JUauQ 

• 

• 

1 

Suliknpnr • • 

. 

1 





1 Total 

1 

• 

416 


Eananjiya; Eanyakubja. — A local branch of Br^hmane^ 
included in the Fancha Gauda. They take their name from the 
famous city of Kanauj^ of Tvhich only a few ruins now remain in the 
FannikliAbad District. It is curious to remark the large number of 
sub-castes and sections of various tribes which derive their names 
from this great capital. ‘‘The vast empire,'' writes General 
Cunninghami^ “ which Harsha Yardhana raised during his long 
reign of forty-two years between A. D. 607 and 648 is described 
by Hwen Thsang as extending from the foot of the Kashmir Hiils 
to Assam, and from Nepd>l to the Narbada river. He intimidated 
the Bd.ja of Kashmir into surrendering the tooth of Buddha, 
and his triumphal procession from Pataliputra to Kanauj was 
attended by no less than twenty tributary Rdjas from Assam 
and Magadha on the east, to J&Iandhar on the west. In the 
plenitude of his power Harsha Yardhana invaded the countriec 
to the south of the Narbada, where he was successfully opposed 
by Bftja Pulakesi, and after many repulses was obliged to retire 
to his own kingdom. Kanauj was the capital of the Tomars 
down to the invasion of MahmM in A. D. 10^1, immediately after 


> Archaologicol I., 280. 
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the death and deleat of BAja JaypU. Shortly after Owt date the 
Bmall town of Bin to the north of Imeknow beoame the ^wpital^ 
until about 1060 A. D.^ when the Tomars retired to Delhi before 
the growing power of the BAthaurs. Onee more lUmauj beoame 
the capital of a powerful kingdom^ and the rival of Delhi both in 
extent and magnificence. Here Jaya Chandra^ the last of the 
BAthaurSj celebrated the Aswamedha or ** horse saorifice ; and here 
in open day did Prithivi BAja, the daring chief of the ChauhAns, 
carry off the willing daughter of the^RAthaur king in spite the 
gallant resistance of the two BanAphar heroes, Alha and Udal. The 
fame of these two brothers, which is fully equal to that of Prithivi 
BAja himself, is still preserved in the songs aud traditions of the 
people amongst the Chandels of Mahoba and the BAthaurs and 
Chandels of the DuAb. After the fall of Delhi in January 1191 
A. D. Muhammad Ohori marched against Kanauj. BAja Jaya 
Chandra retired before him as far as Benares, where he made his 
last stand, but was defeated with great slaughter. The BAja 
escaped from the field ; bat was drowned in attempting to cross the 
Ganges. When his body was recovered by the conqaeToi*8, it was 
found that he had false teeth fixed with wires of gold. With Jaya 
Chandra ended the dynasty of the BAthaurs of the DuAb, and the 
wealth and importance of the fii^r^famed capital of Kanauj.^^ 

i. The tribal organisation of the Kanaujiya BrAhmansis very in- 
tricate. They are also known as Khatkul, 

Tribal organisation. OT " those of the six olauB.^' For 

these there is a mnemonic formula in use— AifA, sdi, ulha, Kd 
expresses those who belong to the KAIyAyana gotra ; ka to the 
Kasyapa; ta Sandilya, tfa Sankrita ; « Upamanyu; hha BhArad- 
wAja. These members of the six clans ai*e regarded as the true 
Kanaujiyas, 

8. In their marriage rules these Khatkul Kanaujiyas have the 
following peculiarities. The children of a second wife can inter- 
marry with the family of the first wife, provided the goira is 
different, and they do not come within the other prohibited degrees. 
In marriage, again, what is known ss the custom of odla^hadla 
prevailB ; for instanoe, two men often exchange sisters in marriage. 
If a bride has been given to a family, the two families will not 
intermarry till the expiry of five generations. After this interval 
marriage is allowed. When a man of the Khatkul marries for 
the first time he takes his wife from the Khatkul ; but he oan- 
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not receive n seooi^d inife from them^ and has, if he wishes to marry 
a second time^ to marry in the lower grade or Fanohftdari, deserihed 
later on. The members of the Khatkul practise monogamy, and 
never marry a second time while the first wife is alive, whether ske 
be barren or not. 

4. Below the Khatkul come the Panchftdari and below them the 

Dh&kara. The former are said to have 
n S! sprung originally from the Khatkul ; but they 

emigrated to a distance at an early time, and 
have hence lost the status which thdr ancestors once enjoyed. The 
Fanchadaii are of two kinds, the Sudha Fanchddari or ^^pure^^ Fan- 
chftdari, and secondly those who are degraded by association with 
the DhSikara. The Dhfikara form the lowest grade of Kanaujiya, and 
have fallen in status, because they plough with their own hSnds and 
smoke. They usually marry among themselves ; but sometimes they 
ally themselves with the poorer members of the FanchSdari group. 
TheFanchddari who intermarry with the Dh&kara do so only because 
they receive large sums for brides and arb degraded by this connec- 
tion and fall into the DhS.kara grade. There is a third kind of 
Panchidari who rank even below the DMkara. They are called 
Bhnlnihai ki Fanchcidari. They too are said to have sprung 
originally from the Khatkul. They usually intermarry with their 
own gi'oup ; if any of the higher grade families, for the sake of 
money, give them brides, they sink to their status. 

5. The Bhulnihai Kanaujiyas are said to trace their origin to a 

bandit named Sttal Prasad Trivedi, who lived 
sSniW^f^ujiyoB about a century ago. He, with a large body 
of followers, attacked the Naw4b of Lucknow, 
who appointed him Chakladdr. He was the son of Th^kur Prasftd, 
who was infatuated with the daughter of a butcher of Lucknow. 
She is said to have been one of the great beauties of the time. He 
pm^ohased her for a large sum and took her to wife. By her he had 
three daughters. One day Sital Frasftd tauntingly said to his half- 
sisters, Let me see what Mughal or Fath&n I am to have as my 
brother-in-law When their mother heard the sneer she refnsed to 

eat, and when Thakur FrasM saw her in this state and learnt the cause 
of her grief, he said, I will marry them into families higher than 
those into which the real sisters of Sital Fraeftd have been married.^^ 
So he sent the be: t er Phuljhftri and ordered him to find husbands for 
the girls. 
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6. PhaljUtri went and arranged their marriagee among respeet- 
able families o{ Horftdftbftd, Elananji and Asani^ which are the head- 
quarters of the best Kanaujiyas. He betrothed one of the girls to 
a Misra of Mordd&bfid ; a second to one of the Hira ke BAjpei of 
Asani; the third to one of the Dip ke Misra of Kananq. When 
the girls were being married the relations of the husbands planned 
not to eat from the hands of the daughter of the butcher or her 
daughters. When they refused to eat with his wife and her 
daughters^ Sttal Prasad threatened to blow them from his cannoUi 
and they were obliged to give way. Since then the families who 
formed this connection have lost their former rank. The story is 
interesting^ whatever be its truths in connection with the remarks 
made in the article about Br&hmans^ suggesting that some of the 
families are of mixed origin. 

7. Among th^ Khatkul there is a section known as BAla ke 
Sukla. They drink spiiits and worship the goddess Chhinnamasta 
or Chhinnamastaka^ the decapitated or headless form of Durga. 
They are considered one of the most respectable of the Khatkul^ and 
their position is not lowered by their indulgence in wine. In fact 
the contrary is the case^ and all the respectable Khatkul fapiilies 
intermarry with them. Bila, after whom they are named^ was a 
devoted worshipper of the goddess and never saluted anyone with 
a bow. Once a number of Kanaujiya Br&hmans made a plot to 
spit on him when he went to the Ghmges to bathe. When he came 
out of his litter on the banks of the river they all spat at him. He 
sat down and laughingly said, To be spat on by so many eminent 
Brahmans is as good as a bath in Gangaji ^ So his enemies were 
ashamed and begged his pardon. Then he said, The reason I 
bow to none is that my power is without limit, of which I will give 
you proof.'^ So he bowed to a stone close by and it was broken 
into fragments. They were astonished, and bowing at his feet went 
their way. 

8. There is another and similar division of Kanaujiya 
BrAhmans based on social status. The highest grade are known as 
Mahtur and are divided into Uttama or highest, Madhyama or 

middle/^ and Nikrishta or ''debased.'^ Lower than these are 
the Gohiya, who have similarly three grades— Uttama Madhyama, 
and Nikrishta. Lowest of all are the DhAkara or ^'mongrel 
already described. They have also the three grades of Uttanm, 
Madbynma, and Nikrishta. IbeBe sections axe endogamous as a 
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gmumi rale. But poor funitiei) as has already been said, lose 
status by selling brides to sections lower than themselTes. 

9. A list given below gives the classification as aoourately as it 
oan be ascertained 

Uahtyf VitAma , — Including the Bd.jpei of Lucknow and 
Haura \ the Misra of Parsu ; the Tivtxi of Chattu ; the P&nra of 
Khori ; the Sukla of Fathkbldi ; the P&nrS of Gig&Bon ; the Sukla 
Off B&la ; the Bikshit of Srikant ; the Awasthi of Madhu ; the 
Misra of Bir. 

Mahtur of Unchfi Lucknow, Haura, Bisa; 

Misra of Majhgdnw, Ankini, Kanauj j Sukla of Bala; P&nrl of 
Khori ; Misra of Pai*asu ; Dikshit of Srikant ; Sukla of Nabhel ; 
Awasthi of Madhu, Prabhd.kar ; Misra of Sothiyiya, Bir ; Sukla 
of Chhangd ; P&nrS of Oingdso ; Tiviri of Chattu ; Dikshit of 
Kangu, Bireswar. 

Bdahiur of UnchS Lucknow, Batesvar, Deva 

Sarma ; Misra of Akini, Sothiyaya ; Misra of Hemkar ; Trivedi of 
Hari ; Sukla of Peku, Keshu, Nabhel ; Ddb^ of Gharbas ; Misra 
of Kanauj ; P&nr^ of Khori. 

Oohtjfa VUama * — BAjpei of Dhanni, Tara; Sukla of Nay&ya 
Bftghsa; Misra of Gopindth Dhobiha ; Sukla of Sandat; P&nrd of 
Lucknow ; Bdjpei of Sinsarma, Pitha ; Awasthi of BarS ; TivAri 
of Dama; Sukla of Nabhel ; Dikshit of Babu ; Misra of Kanauj ; 
PAnrd of Khori and DddarA. 

Qoht^a, Madk^ama . — Misra of Baijganw, Badarka, Kanauj ; 
Sukla of Nabhel, Bhandat ; Awasthi of Gopal ; Misra of Gopi- 
nAth ; DiibA of KapitAnrd ; TivAri of GopAl ; Bajpei of KAsirAm, 
ManirAm ; B£^pei of Mathura Gopi ; Misra of BanwAri. 

Qohiya Misra of Pasikhera, Gopi, Lalkar ; Sukla 

of DurgadAs, Nabhel ; BAjj^ei of Tirmal ; Trivedi of PrayAg; TivAii 
of Ohagh ; Dikshit of Anter ; Sukla of Hari ; BAjpei of Gopi. 

Dkdkara Agnihotri ; PAthaka; ChaubA; UpAdhyAya; 

Adhurja» 

Dkdkara kdadhyama, — Sabami ; Thakuriha; Mairha; BAwat. 

10. The Kanaujiya BrAhznan, besides his priestly functions, 
Ooottpation takes readily to agriculture, soldiering, and 

service. He furnished and still furnishes 
many recruits to what used to be known as the PAnrA regunents, 
Ihe numbers of which have been in recent years much reduced. 
He is less a stickler for his dignity than the Sarwatiya, and 
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wliile 13 m latter hiTarialify does Ida fatiniiig throi^h a jhaghmau 
the forma may oftoa be aeen driving his plough Idznsdf. Boriiirill 
stand on the harrov (deaye) witii whkdi the oloda are broken. 


Dutr^ufiMafKananfifa Brdkmamt aeeordinf to tie Cenotu 0 / 1891 , 


Dibtkxot. 

Number. 

DiaTBlCT. 

Number. 

Debra DiSLn • 



878 

Lalitpur 

e 

9 


742 

SabAranpnr • 



887 

Benaree 

• 

• 


8.104 

Husaffamagar 

• 


111 

Mirza^ar 

■ 

• 


V.4M 

Meerut • 

• 


mm 

Jaunpur 

9 

• 


1,846 

BnUndiihelir 

• 


829 

Ghizipnr 

9 

• 


SSI/XM 

Aligarh . 

• 


B42 

Ballia • 

9 

• 


86.888 

Mathura 

• 


m 

Gorakhpur 

a 

• 


4406 

Agra • • 

a 


2,668 

Baati . 

• 

• 


2,177 

Farmkhhb&d 

• 



Azamgark 

• 

• 


1,598 

Main pari • 



10,092 

Kumann 

• 

• 



Stdwah 

• 


51.910 

Garhwil 

9 

• 


497 

Stab a • 

m 


1.S20 

Tar4i . 

9 

e 


1,418 

Bareilly • 



5,910 

Lucknow 

9 

9 


89,428 

BijDor • 

9 


701 

UdAo • 

9 

9 


120,801 

Budiun 

9 


1,043 

KAABAieli 

9 

9 


83,284 

Mor&ddb&d . 

9 


916 

SttapuTe 


9 


D8.766 

8h&bjah&npur 

9 


43,545 

Hardoi 


9 


110,358 

PiUbhtt 

9 


11,823 

Kheri . 

9 

9 


64887 

Cawnpor • 

9 


168.860 

FaizAbAd 

9 

9 


2,965 

Fatebpnr • 

9 


60,553 

Gonda • 

9 

9 


21.648 

B&nda 

9 


38,963 

BabrAiok 

9 

• 


87.788 

Hamirpar • 

9 


24.269 

SultAnpnr 

9 




Allab&bdd . 

9 


12,648 

PartAbgarh 


• 


687 

JlAuai 

9 


2,119 

BArabanki 


• 


67,088 

Jdlaan • 

9 

• 

20,185 


Total 


1,803.848 


You UL 


I 
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K&ndu.^—* (Sanskrit Kandafita, a baker;" Kaniu^ an lion 
cooking vessel/^) A tribe nsnally claeaed, as at the last Censnij 
as a sub-caste of Banjas. Mr. Bislej treats them in Bengal as. 
equivalent to Bharbh^nja^ Bhnj&ri^ and Gonr^ and calls them the 
grain-paxching caste of Bih&r and Bengal, supposed to be descended 
from a Eahftr lather and a Sddra mother, and ranking among 
the mixed castes/’ * Writing of Gbrakhpur, Dr. Buchanan says ’:~ 
The KIndus ure reckoned among the Yaisyas, although a great 
part of them are mere farmers, nor do their women parch grain ; 
but many keep shops, and the term Vaisya here seems merely to 
imply mei'chant, and is almost unconnected with caste. The E4ndus 
are considered on a level with the lower Banyas.” Mr. Sherring 
seems to have thought them to be a sub-caste of Bharbhdnjas. In 
Ballia the name seems to be synonymous with the Halw§.i. The 
fact appears to be that the Eindu practises many allied occupations 
in connection with the prepai*ation and selling of the minor articles 
of food, and his exact status is not very easily determined. In 
Bengal and BMr they have, according to Mr. Bisley, ten sub- 
castes — Madhesiya ; Magahiya ; Bantariya or Bharbhunja ; Ean- 
aujiya ; Gonr ; Eoraiich ; Dhuriya ; Baw^ni ; * Ballamtiriya ; and 
Thather or Thathera. In Ballia they name three sub-castes — Ean- 
anjiya ; Madhesiya or residents of the middle kingdom (Madhj^a^ 
who are also known as Guninithi and Tanchara or Tachara. 
These again are divided into a number of sections {mUl, hurt^^ 
some of which aie Ehula, Ganga-pSni, Belwd^r, Ehopadiha, and 
Dahkaich, all of which are difierent from any in Mr. Bisley’s lists, 
and thus illustrate the remarkable fertility with which these sec- 
tions are developed. In Mirzapur Madhesiya appears to be the 
only sub-caste except the Gonr. In Gorakhpur Dr. Buchanan 
found the Madhyadesiya, Eanaujiya, Goni-, and Chanchara. 

2. There is also a certain difference of function between these 
sub-castes. In the Eastern Districts the Eanaujiya and Madhesiya 
seem chiefly to parch grain, while many of the Gonr, at least in 
Mirzapur, work at stone-cutting. Further east, according to 
. Mr. Bisley, the Madhesiya and Bantariya adhere strictly to their 
hereditaiy professien of parching giain and selling sweetmeats; 


1 Baaed on enquiries at Mirzapnr and’ notes by Bibn Padam DeonAtAjan Sinb 
of Ballia and Munsbi BAmsaran DAs of FaizAbAd. 

9 Trihe$ and Oasfes, 1., 414. 

*Xastsm India, ll., 46& 
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the Kwaujiya golHsagte aie. eeid to make salt^ie; whilo the 
Madhefiiya Guriya are cnltiTators^ persoiuil servants^ and thatobeni 
of hottees ; the Gonr cut and dress stones^ sell sweetmeats^ or act 
as personal servants in the houses of zamhidArs, Gram-parchinsr, 
building mud walls^ briok-laying^ and thatching are the charact^is. 
tie occupations of the Koranch, while the Dhuriya and BaivAni 
carry palanquins and make sweetmeats. All the sub-castes^ or at 
any rate their women^ practise grain-parching more or less; and 
the separation of each group from the main body seems to have 
been due either to geographical position or to the circumstance of 
the males of the group adopting other occupations in addition to 
their hereditaiy profession. The Dhuriya and RawAni rank lowest 
of all, owing either to their having taken up the comparatively 
menial profession of palanquin-bearing, or to their being branches 
of the KahAr caste, who went in for gmin-paiching and thus came 
to be associated with the K§ndus These two inter-marry with each 
other. All the other sub-castes are endogamous. 

3, The rule of exogamy of the Kandus is thus stated in Ballia; 

_ , ^ they many within their own sub-caste, but 

Kiilo of exogamy. , 

not within their own section {tnM, kuri) ; 
they do not marry in their own family, or in that of their maternal 
uncle, or in that of their father^s maternal uncle. Some are more 
scrupulous still, and do not marry in the family of their motheris 
or grandfather^s maternal uncle. They cannot marry the children 
of thoir mother's sister. They may marry two sisters; but the 
elder must he married before the younger. In Mirzapur they state 
the I’ule in this form : they do not marry in their own family, in the 
family of their maternal uncle and father's sister, till three genera- 
tions have passed. According to Mr. Risley the rules of exogamy 
in Bihar are not very well defined. In FaizAbad they cannot 
marry ^ithin seven degrees on the father's and mother's side. 

4. Marriage is both infant and adult, but the former is more 

respectable and more common. Sexual license 

Maxriago rules. . . . - 

before marriage is neither recogmsed nor 
tolerated. In Mirzapur they say that a man can take a second 
wife in the lifetime of the first, only with her consent ; in ^aizabAd 
polygamy is allowed with a limit of three wives at the same time. 
Marriage is of the usual three forms — charhaua or shddi, of which 
the binding pari is the giving away of the bride {kanydddn) by her 
father and. the marking of the parting of her hair with red-lead 
VoL. III. 1 2 
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{nndnrdtn) fay the bidegfoom; the iota maniag^ in wliioh all 
the ceremonieB are done at the hooee of the bridegroom, , is tuaed 
only by poor people ; widows are married by the or dharewa 

form, in which Ihe only ceremony is that the man appliee redhead 
to the parting of the woman^s hair and feasts the clansmen. The 
levirate prevails under the usnal condition that it is only the 
younger brother of the deceased who can take his widow. The 
woman can, however, marry an outsider, usually a widower, if 
she pleases. There is no regular tribal law of divorce ; but a man 
can turn out his wife for infidelity ; if her paramour be a znim of 
another caste, she is permanently expelled ; if he be a clansman, she 
can be restored to caste privileges on her parents paying a fine, 
whi<di is spent on entertaining the tribal council. 

5. The KAndus are all Hindus : some are professedly Yaish- 
navas and some S&ktas ; but few are regu- 
larly initiated into any sect. They mgard 
themselves in Ballia as the descendants of a saint named GuninAth, 
and all fines for breaches of caste discipline are realised in his 
name. They do not appear to have any definite traditions regard- 
ing this worthy. Some of them worship the Panchonpir and two 
goddesses — Sati and Bandi M&i. In Bih&r, according to Mr. Bisley, 
*^the Gonr sub-caste worship once a month a small silver image of 
Bandi Mfti ; and on the tenth day of the Dasahara festival they 
wash the chisel, hammer and T-square, which they use for stone- 
cutting, and worship these tools with libations of butter. The 
Koranch also worship Bandi, hnt make her image of cloth, like a 
doll.'^ In Ballia they also worship Mah&btr and the sun godling — 
Sfiraj N&r&yan. In Mirzapur some get themselves initiated into 
the B4manandi and Kabtrpanthi sects, and worship in addition 
Chausati, the Pinchonpir, Hannmftn, Bhigawati, and Singursil. 
The worship of the Pftnchonpir is done in the usual way. To 
Hanumin they offer sweetmeats, sacred threads {faneu) and pieces 
of cloth on a Tuesday in the mon'^h of Sawan. To Chausati they 
present flowers, cakes, sweets {Aaiwa), and occasionally in time of 
trouble they sacrifice a young pig. To Singurs&l they give two 
cakes, some ^alwa sweetmeat, and a young pig at the completion 
of a marriage wA at the birth of a son. 

fl. As already said, their ocoupations are varied. In Faiz&b&d th^ 




make sugar and sugar-fcandy, parch grain, 
and work as masciiB and agricultunsts. In 
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BalUft mJsB «nd sell sweetmeafcs, pardi gem, taid go 
abcmt the villages baying up com, which they cany to market 
on oxen. Th^ also keep grain and grocery shops. Some are land- 
lords and some cultivators. In Mirzapur th^ deal in grain and 
flour, etc,, make and sell sweetmeats, and act as money-changers. 
The Oonr sub-caste cut and sell stone. 

7, Those who become initiated in one of the Vaishnava sects 

do not eat meat or drink spirits : those who 
Booial rules. . . . , , . . . « , i 

are not initiated eat goars flesh, mutton, and 

flsh, and drink sjarits. They will eat kaehchi cooked by a Br^man 

or clansman, and drink water from the hands of a Kah4r or Bdri. 

To the east of the Province they employ Sarwariya Biihmans as 

their priests, and these are received on terms of equality by other 

Br&hmans. 


Diilrihvtion of Kdndui according to the Cencue of 1891* 



> Bthnutgra^h^, SSC, 
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pre**historio ancestry, the greater part of whom are far too prcmd 
to cultivate with their own hands, and who employ the Kanets as 
husbandmen. The Kanets claim to be of impure R&jput origin, 
but there is little doubt that they are really of aboriginal stock. 
The whole question of their origin is elaborately discussed by 
General Cunningham.^ He identifies them with the Kunindas or 
Kulindas of the Sanskrit classics and of Ptolemy, and is of opinion 
that they belong to that great Khasa race which, before the Aryan 
invasion, occupied the whole snb-Himalayan tract from the Indus 
to the Brahmaputra, and which, driven np to the Hills by the 
advancing wave of immigration, now separates the Aryans of India 
from the Turanians of Tibet. But the Kanets ai’e divided into two 
gi’eat tribes, the Khasiya and the R^o, and it is probable the 
Khasiyas are really descended from intercourse between the Aryan 
immigrants and the women of the Hills. The process by which 
the Khas tribe of Nepal thus grew up is admirably described by 
Mr, Hodgson in his Essay on the military tribes of that country, 
which is quoted at some length by General Cunningham. The 
distinction between Khasiya and Rao is still sufficiently well marked 
—a Khasiya observes the period of impurity after the death of a 
relation prescribed for a twice-born man ; the Rao that prescribed 
for an outcast. The Khasiya wears the sacred thread, while the 
Rilo does not. But the distinction is apparently breaking down, 
at least in Kulu, where the two tribes freely eat together and inter- 
many, though the Khasiya, if asked, will deny the fact/^ 

Kanhpuriya. — A Ra^jput sept in Oudh who were portions of the 
same wave of Hindu immigration as the Bais about the middle of the 
sixteenth Century. They trace their descent from the celebrated Rishi 
Bhiradwaja, and the birth of their eponymous hero Kdnh is thus 
told* The Saint Suchh lived at Manikpur in the reign of Manik 
Chand, whose only daughter he married. She appears in many 
legends, contracted many alliances, and by each transmitted the RS-j 
and the Gahai'war blood. By this marriage two sons were bom, one 
of whom turned Brihman and the other Chhatri. The (JJihatri was 
KSnh, who married a Bais girl, abandoned Manikpur, and founded 
the village of K4nhpnr, on the road between Salon and Part&bgarh, 
whence the sept takes its name. The tribe deity of the clan is the 
Mahesa RakshaSa, or buffalo demon, to whom th^ offer one buffalo 
at every third Bijay Dasmfn feast, and another for every wedding 

* Arehc9oiogical Beportit XIV., 125, Bqq. 

I Beneti, Clan# qf Bd4 BmU, 9 ; OuAh Qa$$iUqr, L, 56. 
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oT Urth whkih lias oocamd since tlie last saerifiee. The impoxtmee 
of this legend lies in the fact that all tiie leading txfhes, iji whose 
immigration there can be no doubt, ret^ distinct legends of their 
former home. Here It is admitted that the founder of the tribe in 
these parts was also the first of his people who was admitted into 
the Hindu caste system, as his father the Bishi and his anchorite 
ancestors were, of course, of no caste at all. By another account* 
the sept is sprung from one Chuchu Pinr6, who was a devotee of 
the Rishi Bhd,radwaja at Allahibdd. The great Gaharw&r R&ja 
MSnik Chand had no sons, though he had tried to win one 
marrying at his own expense the daughters of thousands of indig* 
nant Brahmans. So at last he gave his adopted daughter, whom 
his Rdni had picked up at the Mdnikpar Ghat on the Ganges, to 
Chuchu PinrS, and her son was K&nh, the founder of the sept. 
Their legend is also involved with that of the so-called Bhar R&jas 
Tiloki and Biloki, who^ as has been shown in connection with the 
Bhars, had no historical existence. 

2. In Sultanpur they are reported to take brides from the 
Bilkhariya, Tashaiya, Chandauriya^ Kath Bais, Bhild Sultiln, 
Ragbubansi, Rajkumir, Bachgoti, and Bandhalgoti ; to give brides 
to the Tilokchandi Bais, CbauhS-ns of Mainpuri, Surajbansi of 
Mahul, Gautam of Nagar, and Bisen of Majhanli. They claim to 
belong to the Bharadwaja gotra. 


Distribution of the Kdnhpuri^a RdjpuU according to the Census 

of 1891. 


DifiTKiOT. 

Number. 

j Dibtjuot. 

Number. 

Dehra DAn . • 


37 

Azamgarh 

• • 

a 

20 

SahAranpur . 


2 

Lucknow 

• • 

• 

62 

Farrukh4b4d • 


6 

UnAo • 

* a 

a 

72 

Kainpuri . • 


8 

Bareli 

m • 


7»824 

Et&wah 


4 

Sttapur 

• e 

a 

94 

Cawnpvr 


70 

Hardoi 

• m 

• 

6 

B&nda . 


3 

Kheri • 

• a 

a 

10 

Allab&b&d • 


517 

Faiz&bAd 

a # 

m 

188 

Lalitpar • 


7 

Bahr&ich 

a m 

• 

74 

Benares • 


36 

Sult4npur 

• 9 

• 

' 4,616 

Jaoapnr • 

* 

383 

Part&bgarh 

* • 

a 

6.724 

Goiaklipar • 


73 





Basil • 

! 

1 


Total 

• 

19,734 


tOsinsuy, Notes, 40. 
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Kaujar.^A name appUed to an aggr^te of vagiant tribes of 
a gypqr <diaraetet, and probably Diavidiaii origin^ whicb are foond 
generally disfcribqted throogbout the Province, name has been 
derived from the Sanekrit kdnma^ehara^ in the sense of a ** wan- 
derer in the jmigle ; ** bat it is perhaps quite as likely that it does 
not <K>me from any Aryan root. There can be little doubt that the 
Kanjars are a bnmch of the great nomadic lace which inclades the 
Sftnsiya^ Hftbdr% Beriya^ Bhatu and more distant kindred, such as 
the Nat, Banjftn^ Baheliya. This appears to be clear from their 
sab-castes. One correspondent, giving the popular native idea of 
the aflUiation of these gjrpsy tribes, classes them in twelve 
divisions 

(a) Knchbandiya, who make the Mneh, or brush used by 
weavers for cleaning thread, the »irhi or roofing mat, dig the 
kka9^Ha9 grass used for making iattii, twist rope, hunt wolves, and 
catch vermin. 

(i) Nat, who is a tumbler and gymnast, dances on a rope, or 
walks on stilts. 

(c) Turkata, who takes his name from the tur^ or weavei’^t brush, 
and is a quack doctor, and sells herbs and drugs, which he collects in 
the jungle. 

{d) Beriya, who prostitutes his women and trains them to sing 
and dance. 

{e) Beldftr, who wanders about and works at digging tanks and 
building mud vralls. 

(/) Chamarmangt^ who cleans the wax out of ears, does cup- 
ping, and extracts carioos teeth. 

(^) Sdnsiya, who b^ and, when occasion serves, commits theft 
and dak&iti. 

(4) Dom, who kills dogs, acts as a scavenger and executioner. 

(4 Bh&tu, who lives by stealing and thieving cattle. 

(J) Qalandar, who trains monkeys and bears to dance, and 
makes articles of tin for sale, 

(Jt) Baheliya, who is a fowler and hunter. 

(/) Jogi, who is a snake-charmer and blows the iomri, or gourd 
pipe. 

It would perhaps be too much to say that the ethnological 

^ Based cm enqniriee et MinApar and notes by Biba J. G. Banerji, BAA Bareli, 
and the Deputy Inepectocs of SoIiooIb, Agra, ShAhjahAupar, BudAun, Pilibhit, BijnoT, 
and in parUeular Munehi HaidayAl Siah oi 
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identity ci these cribes is fa% establUied ; but that thqr m all 
pretiy much of the same sodlal grade^ and that th^ approximate to 
a large degree in oocupation and function^ is quite oertaan. 

2. There is not mueh in their tribal legends, so far m they 

have been recorded, which throws light on 
Tribal legends. . .. mt ^ xu • 

their history or ongiiL They trace thar 

descent to their deified ancestor M4na, who is known as M&na Gnm, 
and his wife Nathiya Kanjarin, who used to five in the jungle, and 
made their living by hunting and plunder. Mandohar was the 
mother of MS.na, but further than this his origin is a blank. One 
story runs that Mina once went to Delhi to practise his trade of 
a brush-maker. The Emperor of Delhi had at that time two 
famous wrestlers, Kalin and Malln, who were the champions of the 
world. They were particularly noted for their skill in swinging the 
athletes^ chain bow {lezam). M&na happened to pass by and, tak* 
ing the bow, plunged it so deep in the ground that no one could 
withdraw it. When the Emperor heard of this, he sent for M&na 
and made him wrestle with his champions. He defeated them 
easily and was dismissed with a great reward. 

3. The tribal organisation of the Kanjars is, as might have been 

expected, complex. The last Census divides 

Tribal organisation. . . , - . i ^ ▼ ha i 

them mto four mam sub-castes— Jall&d or 
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''executioners;^^ Kdnchband or " bruBh-makers ; Pattharkat or 
" stone-cutters,^^ which, according to Mr. Nesfield, connects them 
with the Ago of Stone ; and Kdchhband or '' makers of the weavers 
oomb.^^ All these divisions are thus purely occupational. Mr. 
Nesfield in his interesting account of the tribe^ says that they pro- 
fess to have seven clans, of whom five are well established, and four 
can be explained by their crafts — Manuya or "worshippers of 
Mari ; Bhains, "buffalo-keepers ; Sankat, " stone-cutters (the 
Pattharkat of the Census enumeration) ; Gohar, " catchers of the 
iguana {jSloh ) ; and Soda. The enumeration given by a correspond- 
ent from Aligarh seems to be the most accurate and complete. He 
divides them into two main branches— -Kdnohband and Jall&d or 
Sfipw&la, makers of sieves.'^ Of the K&nchband there^are nine 
sections-^Maraiya, " worshippers of Mari ; ** Bhains, " buffalo* 
men ; Sankat, " stonecutters Soda ; K&ra ; Lakarh&r or "wood- 
men ; Gober, " iguana-catchei's ; Sonra ; and I7ntw&r or " camel- 
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men/^ Most of Iheoe luimes are £oand in lists reoeiv«d from oilier 
parts of the Province. Thus from Etowah we have Maraiys^ 
Sonra, Sonrasen, Bhains^ and Gohera ; from ShAhjah&tiput, 
Maraiya^ Sodai, Goher^ Untwir^ Lohiya or iron-men/' and 
Lakarhaor "wood-men;" from Mirzapnr one list gives B^anan* 
jiya, Sankat, Sonra, Bhanes, Maraiya, and Baid or " physician." 
Another gives Kananjiya, Bhains, Son^ Maraiya, Ekthanliya 
Bhains^ and Khataniya ; a third shows Untwir^ Bhains, Kanan- 
jiya, Sonra, who say they take their name from toa, dill or fennel, 
Maraiya, Sankat, and Baraiiya or " immigrants from BaiAr.’^ Prom 
Agra we get a list which mixes np occupational names of allied 
castes — Ednohhand ; Sing^w^aor cuppers by means of a cow hom 
(tinffi ) ; " Kanghiw&la " comb-makers," who, when they become 
rich, call themselves Banjara and deal in oxen ; Kabdtarwila or 
Brajb^, who are really rope-dancing Nats ; Baddhik ; Habiira ; 
Nat ; and Bama, who catch and exhibit snakes. In Bijnor there 
are two sections— the true Eanjars and the Adhela Eanjars, 
who are of mixed descent. It is signihcant that the Bhains 
section of Budiun have changed their name into Baiswir, and 
are beginning to daim a connection with the Bais Eijputs. In 
short the caste is, at present, in a transitional stage and is break- 
ing up into functional groups, as they gradually become settled 
and shed off their old gypsy hsdiits and mode of life. 

4. In Aligarh, again, we have another and quite separate sub* 
division, with whom the more respectable, or Kdnchband Kanjars, 
admit no connection. These JaUSd or S^pw^a Kanjars have eleven 
eeetionB^Dhobibans, " of washerman race ; Sirkiband, " makers of 
roof mats ; Jhijhotiya, who take their name from Jhi jhoti, the old 
name for Bimdelkhand; Chanil or ChandSI, " outcasts ; " Eed&r, 
probably from Eidimith ; Ghamra, " lazy, stupid ; " Mattu, " earth- 
men;" Ghussar, " intruders Bhiru, " carriers Pattari, "leaf- 
men"; Bohat, "sowers." Thm are their own explanations, and 
must, of oouxse, be accepted with caution. These people axe said to 
qseak a Panjibi dialect, and th^ are, as we shall see, followers of 
Nlnak. With them the KAnohband Eanjars deny all connection. 

5. The 106 section names of the Hindu and 6 of the Mnnam- 
mad^ branch recorded in the Census returns are of the ordinary 
type. Many of them suggest connection with other tribes, snob as 
Bais, Banjka, Bhangiwila, Bind, Chauhin, Hibdra, Jidonbansi, 
Eaohhw&hl^ liUbegi, Lodha, Luniya, Mewfiti, jBftjhansi, BAj* 
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kum&r^ BAjpnt, BtikwAr% Rlmjaai, Bithatur, S&rajbainsi, and Thft« 
kor. Maay^ again, are of local origin, bucIl as Agarw&l, Ajudhya- 
Mei, Allahlikddi, Botham from Srftvasti as well as Srib&sta 
BiMrw^la, Bangali, Oangw&r, Jaiswftr, Kanaujiya, ElamAtak, 
Mainpuriya, NizSm&b^, Panj&bi, Saksena, Sarwariya, We find, 
again, many occupational titles, JalM, executioner ; K finch- 
bandh, “ brush-maker Kusbandhiya, collector of sacred grass ; 

Fahalwftn, athlete Fattharkat, stone-cutter ; Fhfinsw&r, 

<< strangler;'^ Sapers^ ^'snake-man;'' and Sirkiw&la, ^'he that 
lives under a mat/^ 

The two great Aligarh sub-castes, Kfinchband and Jall&d or 
Sfipwila, are endogamous, and the sections 
are exogamous. All the sub-castes mentioned 
in the Agra and Bijnor lists are also endogamous. Among the 
exogamous sections there is also the additional law, which is not 
very clearly defined, which bars the marriage of near cognates. 
Among the more civilised Kanjars adult marriage appears to be the 
general rule. In Mirzapur they have a custom of what is known 
as womb betrothal, in which two fathers engage their childien 
still unborn; this is known as pei manffuniya. Widow marriage 
and the levirate are both allowed, the latter under the usual restric- 
tion that the widow may marry the younger, not the elder, brother 
of her late husband. 

7. Writing of the vagrant branch of the tribe Mr. Nesfield 
says ; — Their marriage customs are quite 
distinct from those of Hindus. There is no 
betrothal in childhood ; no selection of auBpidous days ; and no ela- 
borate ceremonies or ritual. The father, or other near relatives of 
the youth, goes to the father of the girl, and after winning his favour 
with a pot of toddy, and gaining his consent to the marriage 
of his daughter, he seals the bargain with a gift of money or some 
tool or animal which Kanjars love. The girl selected is never a 
blood relation to the intended husband, and she is almost always of 
some other encampment or gang. ^ A few days after the bargain 
has been made the youth goes with his father and as ma^y other 
men as he can collect, all in their best attire and armed with, their 
best weapons, and demands the girl in tones which imply that he is 
ready to seize her force if she is refused. The girl is always 


1 On this Me WeetemiMok, Hi$U>ry of Humm lfarria9«,882, sgi. 
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peaoelally ennendered in yirtnd of the jremm oompeofe, «id 
this demonstnitioin of force is a mere form— a sorvival of the 
primitive world-wide custom of marriage by captura^ On the 
arrival of the Eanjar bride at the encampment of her intended 
mate, a few simple ceremonies are performed. A pole is fixed 
in a mound of earth, and on the top of the pole is tied a bunch of 
the hka9kha» root, or anything else that may be equally fitted to 
serve as an emblem of the Eanjar industries. The bridegroom 
takes the girl by the band, and leads her several times round 
the pole in the presence of the spectators. A sacrifice of roast 
pig or goat, with libations of toddy, is then ofEered to M&na, as 
the ancestral hero of the tribe, and songs are sung in his honour. 
When this is finished, there is a general feast and dance, in which 
every one at last gets drunk. The father of the bride does not give 
away his daughter without a dowry. This consists in a patch of 
forest supposed to be his own, which becomes thencefoi*th the pro- 
perty of the bridegroom, so long as the encampment remains near 
the place or whenever it may return to it. No one without the 
bridegroom^s consent will be authorised to use this piece of forest 
for hunting, trapping, digging roots of kkaskkas^ etc.'^ * 

8. A Eanjar marriage was thus described by a number of 
members of the tribe at Mirzapur : — As circumstances require, either 
the father of the girl or the boy arranges the match. They do not 
go on this mission themselves, but depute one of their relations. 
When the preliminary arrangements are complete, the fathers on 
both sides go and inspect the boy and girl to make sure that there 
is no physical defect in either. Next follows the betrothal, when 
the boy^s &ther with two or three friends goes to the house of the 
bride and the two fathers embrace with the salutation Rdm I Bdm I 
Then, contrary to the ordinary Hindu custom, the father of the 
youth pays for a dinner of pork, rice, pulse, and liquor for his com- 
panions and the friends of. the bride. All of them then join in 
singing, and this constitutes the betrothal {mangant). Next morn- 
ing the youth’s &ther returns home with his friends, and then 
the marriage follows as soon as may be convenient. 

9, The fathers on both sides get their village Br&hman to fix 
a lucky hour for commencing the preparations. One of the friends 


1 Wefitemarok, Htaiory of Human Marriagt, 883, 
3 C/. Aorioa, para. 10. 
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(xmveys all invitation iio tbd gaeBts. Wbeii the ycmth^a pAriy goes 
to the girl’s house, it is accompanied all the women and child* 
ren of the familjr-^another violation of Hindu cnstom. There is 
no wave ceremony {paraehhan) at the bride’s door. When the 
party has arrived, the Brfthman is again asked to fix an an^icions 
hour for the mariiage. Both the &therB each arrange a separate 
marriage shed before the house of the bride. These consist of four 
bamboos, one at each corner, with a bamboo and a plough beam set 
up in the centio, a wooden representation of parrots, and a vessd of 
water, over which are laid some mango leaves and kuna gmss 
On the top of this the; place a saucer full of urad pulse, and 
upon it a lamp is lighted. A grindstone and rice-pounder are also 
placed in the pavilion. The boy’s father shoots an arrow into the 
air, and from the spot on which it fitlls the women bring someearthi 
which is placed in the shed, and not used, as among other oastes* 
for making the fire-place on which the wedding dinner is cooked. 
"When the lucky hour comes, the youth goes into the girPs pavilion, 
and the women of her fiimily bring out the bride. The pair are 
bathed in the pavilion, and the girl is dressed in a white sheefe, and 
the boy in a new suit, coat, turban, and drawers, all white. These 
clothes must be of unwashed cloth. The boy sits on a piece of 
nirki mat facing west, and the girl on another mat opposite him, 
facing east. He then rubs red-lead seven times on the parting of 
her hair and the bride’s sister knots their clothes together, and thqr 
move round seven times, the youth in front, and the girl bdiind' 
This ceremony is generally done at such a late hour of night that 
none but the immediate friends of the parties are witnesses ; it is 
considered very unlucky for a stranger to be present. Then his 
sister takes oS the boy’s mai'riage crown ( tnaur ) and places it in 
a sieve, which she lays in the shed, and all present are supposed to 
put a small contribution in it. Out of this liquor is purchased, and 
all present drink and sing until the morning. 

•10. Next morning the bride and bridegroom sit down and 
make cakes [f^Uri) together. The girl cooks those the boy kneads, 
and vke vernd. Each makes seven cakes in this way. Then 
the women of the family take the pair to worship Ganga ^M&i, and 
the cakes which they have made are offered to her. When the 
Ganges is far off, any tank or stream answers for the worship. 
When this is done the pair return to the pavilion and gamble there. 

10 Some rings and cowries ai*e put into a jar, and the boy and girl 
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plirnge th^ir himds in ; whichever succeeds ih gei^ting the mosti will 
rule the other during their married life. They are then talcen to the 
retiring room {kohabar), a rite which, as elsewhere explained, implies 
the immediate consummation of the marriage. The walls of this 
room are decorated with various marks, the significance of which is 
now lost. These marks the pair worship by rubbing them with a 
little ghi. Then the bride feeds her Husband seven times with curds 
and molasses, and he does the same for her. They have nothing 
corresponding to the Hindu yawMa ceremony. The bride is sent home 
at once with her husband. As she is going away her father gives 
her whatever dowry he can afford. All the marriage ceremonies 
are performed by the clansmen, and no BrShman is employed. In 
Aligarh there is a curious ceremony which appears to be symbolical 
of marriage by capture. After the marriage, the pair are taken to 
a neighbouring tank and the bride strikes her husband with a small 
whip specially madi^ of cloth for this purpose. In Aligarh the 
widow marriage rite takes a very simple form. There is no betro- 
thal, and when the match is arranged, the brethren are assembled and 
the bride's father or some kinsman knots the clothes of the pair 
together and the bride is invested with a set of green glass bangles 
(cAilri), which are provided by the person who ties the marriage knot* 
The Kfinchband Kanjars make the women on this occasion wear 
a loin-cloth {dAoti) and not a petticoat [lahnga) ; among the 
Jallfi.d or Supwila Kan jars, on the contraiy, the bangles for the 
bride are provided by the bridegroom, and he supplies the marriage 
feast; besides this, the JalM bride wears a petticoat and not 
a loin-cloth. At all their marriages the gadaila or digging 
implement with which they dig khaskhas and kill wolves or 
vermin is placed in the marriage pavilion during the ceremony. 
From Etah it is reported that when the match is finally ar- 
ranged, the wedding day is fixed. The bride's father sends for 
the bridegroom when all the arrangements are complete. No 
BrUhmans are employed. First what is known as the dattodza or 
door rite is performed, most of which consists in the waving of a 
tray on which some milk, glii, and a lamp are placed over the head 
of the youth by the mother of the girl. Then the bhdnwar or cir- 
cumambulation rite is done. This is always done by the sister of 
the bride, her husband, or daughter, in which we may possibly see 
a survival of the matriarchate. 
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11. The mother during deHvety lies on the groond with her feet 
^ , to the north and her head to the soath. 

Birth ommoniet* ^ • 

The sweeper xmdwiie cats the oord^ and the 

mother is then attended by the women of her own family. 
No oeremonies are performed during pregnancy. Among the 
Kdnchband Kanjars, when a child is born^ the brethren are assem- 
bled, and treacle and rice are distributed the father. This is 
known as and is intended as a propitiation of the goddess of 
that name who rules the fate of the infant. Then some old man 
of the family or some connection by marriage (mdn) names the 
child. On the sixth day {chhathi) the women assemble and sing 
songs and dance in the room in which the child was born. At the 
dinner^ which is usually given on this occasion, the males are fed on 
wheaten cakes and the women on rice. Among the Etah Kanjars 
the mother and child are bathed on the third day and the child is 
named by an old man of the tribe. 

H. Speaking of the vagrant branch of the tribe Mr. Nesfield 
D th t 8 says— There are three different modes in 

which Kanjars dispose of their dead— sub- 
mersion in deep water by fastening a stone to the corpse, cremation, 
and burial. Each clan disposes of its dead according to its own 
hereditary and special rites. The first method is the least common ; 
the next may have been borrowed from the Hindu rite, which was 
itself imported by the Aryan tribes from Persia ; the last is the one 
most frequently practised as well as most highly esteemed, A man 
who has acted as a spirit medium to M&na is invaiiably buried in 
the eaiiih, to whatever clan he may have belonged. Mfina himself 
was so buiied at Kara (as some Kanjars relate) in tbe Allah^bSd 
District, not far from the Ganges, and facing the old fort of Mfi-nik- 
pur on the opposite bank. Three days after the corpse has been 
disposed of, there is a feast of vegetables and milk, but no meat . 
and a similar feast is held on the seventh day. A third banquet 
3 s afterwards given on any day which may be found convenient, 
and at the banquet flesh and wine are freely consumed. When 
both the parents of a man have died, a foiu’th feast is given in their 
joint honour. In all these feasts it is the soul of the dead which is 
fed, or meant to be fed, rather than the bodies of the living.^^ In 
Mirzapur they invariably bury their dead. A cloth is spread over 
the corpse, and the brethren attend and drink spirits. Then it is 
removed to the grave. After the burial they bathe, eat molasses, 
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and oomd hoxoe. Bqrond tbe disbOhitioii of spizits and niolaasea to 
the moamerB hy the relatives of the deceased^ there is no feaat on 
the day of the fnnerah On the tenth day the brethren are fed and 
treated to liquor. No sacred balls {pinda) are offered, and no 
Br&hmans are entertained. On the anniversary of the death, the 
brethren are fed and treated to spirits. On this day one pinda is 
offered by the chief mourner. They observe the fortnight of the 
dead {ptl^ra^aisAa), not like ordinary Hindus on the first, but 
in the second fortnight of Kuftr, which Hindus call the fort 
night, of the gods^' {dem-pakthd). In Aligarh they usually 
bury their dead, but sometimes expose the corpse in the jungle. 
In burial the corpse is laid with the feet to the north and the 
head to the south. It is first washed by the eldest male 
member of the family and shrouded in a white sheet. A bier 
is made of bamboos tied together with red thread {ka/dwa), and 
four 0^ the brethren take it to the burial ground. On the way, it 
is once laid on the ground and each man puts a little earth near 
the head of the corpse. This is known as the stage {manzil). 
After the grave is dug, the son of the deceased, or, in his absence, 
some other chief mourner, bums the left thumb of the dead man 
with fire, and then the body is interred. On returning, bread and 
stigar are served out to the mourners, and on the third day {lija) 
tLey have a dinner of cakes and pulse. The JalM Kanjars dispose 
of their dead in the same way except that they do not burn the 
thumb of the corpse The Kfinchband Kanjars offer water to the 
manes during the nine days of Ruftr, known as the Nauratri ; this 
the Jalldds do not do. In Etah they are in the intermediate stage 
between burial and cremation, and both practices prevail. Some 
bury only the unmarried dead. On the funeral day the brethren 
are fed, and also on the thiM and seventh, and on the anniversary. 
They have no terahmn or thirteenth day rite. 

13. Writing of the vagrant Kanjars Mr. Nesfield says — The 
religion of the Kanjars, so far as we have 
been able to learn, is quite what we should 
expect among a primitive and uncultivated people. It is a reli- 
^on without idols, without temples, and without a priesthood* 
They live lYi constant dread of evil spirits, the souls of the 
departed, who are said to enter the bodies of the living as a punish- 
ment for past misdeeds or neglect of burial rites, and to produce 
most of the ills to which flesh is heir. In this creed they stand on 
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the same intellectual leirel with their more civilised kinsfolk^ the 
Hindus^ among whom it is tmiversally believed that the air is peo« 
pled with biiltB, malignant spirits, who haunt grave-yards, lurk in 
trees, xe-animate corpses, devour living men, or attack them with 
madness, epilepsy, cramp, etc. They have no belief in natural 
death, except as the effect of old age. All deaths, but those caused 
by natural decay or violenoe, are ascribed to the agency of evil 
spirits. The are buried five or six feet deep, lest a wild beast 
should tear up the carcase, and, by disturbing the body, send forth 
its attendant soul to vex and persecute the firing. When a patient 
is possessed, they employ an exorcist or spiiit medium, whom th^ 
call Nyotiya, to compel the spirit to declare what his grieranoe is, 
so that satisfaction may be given him, and he may thus be induced 
to leave his victim in peace. The spirit medium has power, they 
lay, to transport the goblin into the body of some living person, and 
to make that person his mouth*pieoe for declaring its will. 

14. The map-god whom the Kanjars worship is M^na, a name 
which does not appear in the lists of Hindu deities. He is something 
more than what Mitthu Bhukhiya is to the Baujdra, Manjha to the 
B.iwd.ri, Alha and Udal to the Buudela, D&s to the Cham&r, Ldl 
Guru to the Bhangi or N&nak to the Sikh. M&na is worshipped 
with more ceremony in the rainy season, when the tribe is less 
migratory, than in the dry months of the year. On such occasions, 
if sufficient notice is circulated, several encampments unite tempor- 
arily to pay honour to their oommout ancestor. No altar is raised, 
no image is erected. The worshippers collect near a tree, under 
which they sacrifice a pig, a goat, a sheep, a fowl, make an offering 
of roasted flesh and spirituous liquor. Formerly, it is said, they used 
to sacrifice a child, having first made it insensible with fermentetl 
palm-juice or toddy. They dance round the tree in honour of 
Mina, and sing the customary songs in commemoration of his wis- 
dom and deeds of valour/^ There is then a funeral feast at wliioh 
most of the banqueters get drunk, and occasionally one of them 
declares Irimself to be under the special influence of the god and 
delivers oracles. The Kanjar goddesses are Mari, Farbha, and 
Bhuiyin. Mari, the goddess of death, is also known as Mahirini 
Deyi, and is supreme, and appears to be worshipped as the animating 
and sustaining principle of natui^e. Farblia or Frabha, meauiug 
light, is the goddess of health, and mere partictilarly of the health 
VoL. 111. * 
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of oattle. Slie is i^so worshipped by Ahirs and similar tribes. 
Bhuiyftiiy also known as Bhawftni| is the earth goddess. 

16. In M^zapnr the Kanjars seem to depend most on the 
worship of their deceased ancestors. They say that thdr dead are 
more kindly than those of other low castes^ because they do not re- 
quire an annual worship^ and are satisfied if at marriages and other 
festive occasions a leaf platter of food is placed on their graves. 
'Rieir clan deities are DhS.min Deva and Md.na^ the FahlwS,n or 
wrestler. The graves of these worthies, who are the deified ances- 
tors of the tribe, are at M&nikpur, and there they make occasional 
pilgrimages, and offer the sacrifice of a pig and an oblation of spiiits. 
They are very careful about the disposal of the offering. It is eaten 
in secresy and silence by the male worshippers, and no woman or 
stranger to the tribe is allowed to be present or share in the meal. 
In Mirzapnr, like the Hindus ainund them, they also pay revei> 
euce to the Vindhyab^sini Devi of Bindhichal, and have their child- 
ren's heads shaved at her shrine. They also revere the Pinchonpir 
with the sacrifice of a cock. In Aligarh the Kfinchband Kanjars call 
themselves SSlktas, and have a preference for the worship of Devi ; 
while the Jallad or Sfipwila call themselves N^nakpanthis and 
worship Nftnak Guru, At Bijaygarh in the Aligarh District the 
Kfinohband Kanjars have a platform (c^a3^^ifra) raised in honour of 
M&na and Nathiya, the deified ancestors of the tribe. Their feast 
day is the sixth of the light half of Bhfidon, v^hen they make an 
offering of spirits, one rupee four annas in cash, a young pig, and an 
usar^Bdnda lizard to these deities. They have another, whom they 
call Deota or '^the godling.^^ His shrine is at Dhanipur, close to 
Aligarh, and he is worshipped on a Sunday or Tuesday in the month 
of AsSrh with an offering of cakes. Like many of the low castes 
in their neighbourhood, they also worship Jakhiya His shrine is at 
Karas in the Aligarh District. His feast day is the sixth of the 
dark half of M&gh, when a pig and some sweetmeats {batdsha) are 
offered to him. These are consumed by the worshippers themselves, 
a part being given to the Panda or sweeper priest who tends 
the shrine. The JallM or Sfipw&la Kanjars in the Aligarh Dis- 
trict are N^nakshdhis, and make pilgrimages to his shrine at 
Amritsar. On the night of the Diwilli they cook the halwa sweet- 
meat and distribute it among their friends* Before they distri- 
bute it they cover the vessel with a cloth and offer it to Nd.nak with 
the words Shukr hai tera ki 6aras din rdii khuski se guzra ; anr 
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Hjh MtSgS hoyahi ummed hai — ** Praise beto tbee who haa preserved 
us in happiness for a year I We hope the same favour in the 
future/^ They will not uncover the vessel till all its contents are 
distributed, because they believe that it increases by the super* 
natural power (isdya) of Guru N&nak. The priests of the Kiiinch- 
band Eanjars are their m&n or relations on the female side, apparently 
a survival of the matriarchate ; the priest of the JalMs is called 
mataniy which, accoiding^ to one explanation, is a eoriuption of 
masnady ^'the royal seat,^^ and is selected for his knowledge of 
Gurmukhi. The oiSerings of the Kdnchhand Kanjars are these— to 
Nathiya, a pig ; to Mdna Guru, an mar^tdnda lizard ; to Devi, a 
goat; to Jakhiya, a pig; to MadS.r, a fowl.^ The Jal lads give a 
goat to Ninak« The Kunchbands sometimes offer the hau* of an 
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infant to M&na. 

16. The Kdnchband observe the Holi, Diwali, Dasahra, and 
Janamashtami* At the Holi they diink, 
smoke hhang and charaSy and sprinkle 

coloured powder about like Hindus. At the Diw41i they drink and 
gamble and their women make some figures on the walls of the 
house and at night offer boiled rice {khU) and sweets {batdiha) to 
them. They have no special observance of the Dasahia and 
Janamashtami, except that they consider them to be holidays. On 
the ninth of the light half of Kuir they make a present of food 
to the mdn or relative on the female side who acts as their priest. 
This is done in the belief that the food thus offered passes through 
him to their deceased ancestors. They have a survival of grove 
worship in their worship of Nathiya, which is always done under 
some trees in which she is supposed to reside. The Jallads make 
an offering to K^li in the same way. 

17. In cases of disease or trouble a Sy&na or wizard is called in 
to settle the appropriate offering to the pai'- 
ticular ghost which is the cause of the trouble. 

If a goat is to be offeiud its forehead is first marked with a tiJea, 
The imli or tamarind tree is in particular believed to be the residence 
of the sacred dead. When the Kunchband bury the dead they place 
a pice with the corpse as a viaticum; the Jallads place two wheaten 
cakes with the same object. The technical name for tliis^is to$hay 
which means provisions for a journey/' When a man is attacked 
by an evil spiidt the Syana first makes an offering to Devi, consisting 
of treacle, ghi, cloves, and incense, with some red-lead, which are 
Vot. in. X 2 
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tjivown itito a 8re Tiie Devi then ''comes on the bead^ 

of the Syftna and he names the evil spirit who is afflicting the 
patient. Then ^ cup of spirits is placed under the head of the sick 
man and afterwards moved four times round his head (a process 
known as uldra or " removing ^hen it is dimnk by the Syftna, 
who is supposed in this way to remove the evil influence from the 
patient. Finally he describes the sacriflce which it is advisable to 
offer* In some more serious cases the Syana fills a saucer with 
cooked rice, some cloves, hatdtha sweetmeat and an egg, and places it 
where four roads meet ; meanwhile the friends of the sick Tnan sing 
and be^t a brass tray over his head to scare the spirit. The disease 
is supposed to be communicated to some passer-by. The Churel 
or ghost of a woman who dies d)iring her menses or at her confine- 
ment is much diuaded ; children who die before the age of twelve 
return in the form of an evil spirit known as Mas^n. Those who 
die of snake-bite or any other form of unnatural death become an 
Aflt, or a person for whom there is none to make the water oblation. 
All these have the same attributes, except Masan, which is danger- 
ous only to children. The Kiinchband Kanjars offer water to the 
Pitri or sainted dead on the eight or ninth of the light half of Ku&r ; 
this is done by the JallMs on the Holi and DiwS,li. 

18. The Bhains and Untwdr sub-castes are probably of totemistic 
- , . . origin \ these will not kill or eat the buffalo 

or camel respectively. They respect the imli 
or tamarind tree as the abode of spirits. The khai grass is a sort 
of tribal totem and it and the leaves of the mango are fixed upon 
the marriage shed. The Kdnchbands believe Saturday to be an 
unlucky day The J allads have the same idea about Tuesday. As 

regards omens, a fox, tiger, wolf, dsar-sdnda lizard, tortoise, and 
the goh lizard or the sdran crane are lucky if they cross the road 
from right to left ; if from left to right it is an evil omen. So with a 
cat, jackal, or cobra passing from the right to the left. Their women 
do not wear a nose-ring ; to the East they wear brass bangles {mdtki) 
and heavy anklets (pairi)^ The Jalldd women do not wear any gold 
ornaments. Their chief oaths are to stand in a river up to the neck ; 
the man who stays longest in the water is believed. They also 
swear on the Ganges and on the pipal tree, or by touching the head 
or arm of a son or other close relation. The Kdnchband Eanjars 
wear also by M^na and Nathiya ; the Jallfids by Guru Nfinak. 
Some of them by the use of appropriate spells {mantra) obtain the 
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power of oontrolling evil spiiitB* These «re reeited et night in 
bnrial^gronnds^ and specnally on the night of the Holi or Diwftli. 
On each occasions a burnt offering {agydr^ is made with tieaolei 
ghi^ cloves, and incense. 

19. The Kanjai's, in their occupations and mode of life, closely 
Oomipation and Booial appwximate to the European gypsy. Of 

"****'“' the vagrant branch of the tribe Mr. Nesfield 

writes — ''Their natural home is the forest, where they subsist by 
hunting wolves, hares, and any kind of animal they can kill or catch, 
by gathering such roots and vegetable products as require no cul- 
tivation, ard by extracting jmce from the palm tree, which, after it 
has become fermented, is the favourite beverage of almost all the 
wandering and low-caste tribes of India. They are clever at trap- 
ping birds and squirrels, and any other kind of vermin which 
chance may throw in their way, all of which they eat indis- 
criminately. They are never seen in groups of more than 
twenty or forty persons of all ages at a time, and the number is 
sometimes even less.^ These little groups may unite sometimes 
for special and temporary objects; but large groups are never 
permanently formed. Among the Kanjars there are some groups 
or clans which make a habit of keeping within easy reach of towns 
and villages, while others seldom or never leave the forest. But 
even among the former it is not merely the proximity of settled 
communities which prevents the formation of larger groups. For 
even in wide forest tracts, where there is ample space and no 
impediment from higher races, the same law of petty, non associative 
hordes prevails, and it would be a rare thing to find an encampment 
of more than, or even as many as, fifty persons.^'' 

20. '' The arts of the Kanjar are making mats of the bItM reed 
baskets of wattled cane, fans of palm leaves, and rattles of plaited 
straw, the last of which are now sold to Hindu children as toys, 
though oiiginally they were used by the Kanjarts themselves (if we 
are to trust to the analogies of other backward races) as sacred and 
mysterious instruments. From the stalks of the munj grass and 
from the roots of the paldia tree they make ropes, which are sold 
or bartered to villagers in exchange for grain, milk, /pigs, etc. 
They prepare the skins out of which di-urns are made, and sell them 
to Hindu musicians, though probably, as in the case of the rattle, 


> On tlviB Bee Spencer’a Pr%ncipU$ of Sociology^ 1., 492. 
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ilie drum was csigmally used hj the KaxtjaiB themselTes and wor* 
shipped as a fetish : for even the Aryan tribes^ who are said to have 
been far more advanced than the indigenous raoesi sang hymns in 
honour of the drum or dunduhhi as if it were something sacred- 
They make plates of broad leaves which are ingeniously stitched 
together by the stalks ; and plates of this kind are very widely 
used by the inferior Indian castes and by confectioners and sellers of 
sweetmeats. The mats of drhi reed, with which they cover their 
own temporary sheds, are largely used by cart-drivers to protect 
theii' goods and themselves against rain. The toddy or juice of the 
palm tree, which they extract and ferment by methods of their own, 
and partly for their own use, finds a ready sale among low-caste Hin- 
dus in villages and market towns. They are among the chief stone- 
cutters of Upper India, especially in the manufacture of the grinding- 
stone, which is largely used. They gather the white wool-like fibre 
which grows in the pods of the salmali or Indian cotton tree, and twist 
it into thiead for the use of weavers. In the manufacture of brushes 
for the cleaning of cotton yarn, they enjoy an almost entire monopoly, 
and another complete or almost complete monopoly enjoyed by 
Kanjars is the collection and sale of the roots of Irhaskhan grass, 
which are afterwards made up by others into door screens and used 
as refi-igerators during the hottest months of the year. The roots 
of this wild grass, which grows in most abundance on the outskirts 
of forests or near the banks of rivers, are dug out of the earth by an 
instrument called khanii. The same implement serves as a dagger 
or short spear for killing wolves and jackals, as a tool for carving a 
secret entrance through the clay wall of a villager's hut in which a 
burglaiy is meditated, as a spade or hoe for digging snakes, field 
mice, lizards, etc., out of their holes, and edible roots out of the earth, 
and as a hatchet for chopping wood.^^ Mr. Neslield sees in these arts 
and industries the germs of many functions which have now become 
hereditaiy in the Baheliya, Bari, Behna or Dhuniya, ChamS,r, 
Kori, KalwS.r and otheis. But we know too little of the evolution 
of Indian handicrafts to accept such ingenious speculations with 
perfect confidence. 

21. In his diet the Kanjar is catholic to a degree. He will eat 
almost anything, except beef, monkeys, crocodiles, and snakes. 
The Kunchband Kanjar will not eat, drink or smoke with any 
oaste but his own ; but he will eat kaehehi cooked by a Cham&r. 
The Jalliids eat kackchi^ drink and smoke with sweepers. To 
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qtiote Mr. Nesfield again — Whatever a Kanjaa* kills, from 
a wolf to a reptile, he eats. The weapon with which they kill little 
birds is nothing bat a pole pointed with a thin, sharp piece of iron. 
The man lies motionless on a patch of ground which he has first 
sprinkled with grain, and as the birds come hopping round him to 
pick up the graiui he fascinates one of them with the pole, by 
giving it a seipent-like motion, and then spikes it through the 
body. Kanjars seldom or never use the bow and arrow, but they 
use the pellet-bow, which requires much greater skill. The pellet 
is nothing but a little clay marble dried in the sun. With this 
they not infrequently shoot a bird flying. The khanti or short 
spear is merely used in close combat, but is thrown with almost 
unerring effect against wolves and jackals as they run. For catch- 
ing a wolf in the earth th^ place a net and a light at one end of the 
hole and commence digging at the other end. The wolf, attracted 
by the light, runs into the net, and the Kanjar batters his head 
with a club and hills it." 

22. At the same time many Kanjars are now taking to a more 
settled life : some are cultivators and field labourers j others live in 
towns and make door-screens, baskets, sieves, and the like, and some 
of them in this way have considerably raised their social status. 

Kanjars are particularly careful to protect any member of the 
tribe from being assaulted without reason by another clansman or 
have his goods robbed. Such cases form the subject of a most 
elaborate enquiry. The tribal council sits at least fifteen days in 
succession, and the guilty person has to pay the whole cost of their 
entertainment. The offender is excommunicated until he pays a 
fine and the whole expenses of the proceedings. When, in Etah, 
a woman is accused of immorality , she is subjected to the ordeal of 
holding a hot iron weeding spud in her hand. If the skin is not 
burnt, she is acquitted. 


Distribution of Kanjars according to the Census of 1891, 


District. 
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ill 


m 

m 

Others. 


Total. 

Debra Dfia . 

... 




]2 
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12 

Sab&ranpur • 

... 


H 

H 

100 

n 

154 

Muzaffarnagar 
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■ 
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26 

1 - 

■ 
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DitlrUuUon Kat^ari aeeoriinp to tko Cmtu* of 1891— contd. 


Dibtbiot* 

JallAd. 

Kikn0h> 

band. 

Patt* 

harkat. 

R&chh- 

baud. 

Othera. 

Mahtm* 

madoiis. 

Total. 

Keerut 


• 

... 

... 

... 

aaa 

497 

... 

497 

Bnlandflliahr « 


• 

42 

14.0 

... 


827 

... 

809 

Aligfftrli 


• 

... 

... 

... 

• aa 

806 

... 

806 

Mathura • 

• 

a 

... 

63 

9 

• ae 

220 

... 

282 

Agra < • 

• 

• 

... 

355 

... 


559 

1 

915 

FarruklAb&d 

* 

• 

33 

92 



310 

6 

440 

Maiopuri • 

* 

• 

... 

206 

... 


252 

1 

459 

Et&wah ( 

m 

a 

... 

102 

... 


103 


205 

Etah . • 

m 

• 

... 

260 

... 

• aa 

209 

... 

469 

Bareilly . 

• 

• 

228 


... 

* et 

141 

... 

360 

Bijnor • • 

• 

• 

... 

... 

... 

1 • • 

205 


205 

Bud&un • 

• 

• 

... 

61 

... 


872 


438 

MoHAOM . 

• 


28 

... 

... 


545 


573 

ShAhjahlnpur 

« 

• 


71 

aaa 

34 

170 

... 

275 

Filibhlt 

• 


23 

83 

aaa 


167 

141 

414 

Cawnpur • 

• 


48 

1,234 


3 

477 


1,762 

Fatebpur 

• 


... 

143 

... 


370 

... 

513 

Banda . • 

• 



321 

... 


... 

... 

321 

Hamltpur 

• 


... 

99 

... 


2 

... 

101 

Allab&b&d . 

• 


... 

51 

4 


192 

25 

272 

JliAnsi • • 

• 



108 

3 

5 

48 1 

... 

163 

JMaun • f 

• 

• 

... 

100 

... 

15 

36 

... 

151 

Lalitpur • 

• 

• 

... 


66 

5 

... 

... 

71 

Benarito • 

m 

a 


tea 


... 

27 

... 

27 

Mirzapor • 

• 

• 

"• 

... 

- 

... 

69 

6 

74 

Jaunpur • 

• 

• 

... 

8 

... 

... 

7 

... 

15 

Gbhzipur • 

• 


... 

60 

... 

... 

21 

• ■ a 

81 

BaHia • 

• 


... 

64 

... 

I 

... 

aaa 

64 
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DUttibution of Kanjar^ according to tke Comuc of ifidl^ooncld. 


Dibtbict. 

Jull&d. 

K^ncli’ 

band. 

Patt. 

barkat. 

BAobh- 

band. 

Othera 

Mttham- 

mudiilif* 

Total. 

Gorakhpur 

• • 

9 

... 

87 

86 

B 

201 

B 

373 

Basti « 

• • 

9 

• •t 

... 

417 

fl 

848 

H 

1.266 

Azamgarh 

• • 

9 

a** 

2 


B 

41 

28 

71 

Tar&i • 

• • 


• • a 

86 

... 

20 

58 

1 

164 

Lucknow 

• • 


... 

284 


... 

31 

13 

828 

Un&o • 

• • 


... 

85 

... 

... 

138 

... 

173 

B&d Bareli 

• • 

9 

... 

. 43 

80 


10 

•• 

83 

Shapur 

• • 

• 

... 

695 

... 


99 $ 

... 

595 

Hardoi 

c • 

• 


90 

... 

aaa 

197 


287 

Eheri , 

• • 


• •• 

424 

... 

1 

aec 

251 

f *« 

676 

Faiz&b&d 

• • 


• aa 

73 

... 

act 

54 

*•§ 

127 

Gonda • 

• • 


... 

882 

250 

295 

^B 


877 

BakiAioh 

• 

• 

... 

642 

103 

67 


... 

1,543 

Sultinpur 

• • 

• 


CM 

999 

... 


1 

197 

Part&bgarh 

• • 

• 

9 

999 

999 

B 


... 

84 

Baiabanki 

• • 


... 

104 

55 

B 


35 

309 


Total 


411 

6,416 

1,021 

441 

9,316 

257 

17,865 


Eanphata {ban, phata, ^Horn *^), — A class of Jog-is, 

known also- as Gorakhnithi from the name of their founder 
or Darshani, because they wear a special earring. Of Gorakhn^th 
numerous legends are told. By one account he was a contemporary 
of the famous Bhartrihari, who is said to have been the brother of 
Vikramaditya. The Kan[)hatas themselves say that their sect 
existed before this world of ours came into existence. When Vishnu 
came out of the lotus at the creation of all things, GorakKnfith was 
in Pat^la or the lower regions. Vishnu, terrified at the waste of 
waters, went to Patala, and implored the aid of Gorakhnath, who, in 
pity for the deity, gave him a handful of ashes from his eternal fire 
(dbuni), and told him that if he sprinkled the dust over the water. 
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he eould create the world. It happened as lie promised, and then 
Brahma, Yishnix and Siva became the first disciples of the Saint. 
By another stoiy Bhartrihari happened to go into a forest where 
Gorakhnath wae practising austerities ; but he knew not that the 
Saint was there. Soon after the disciples of Gorakhnith met him 
and asked him to become a disciple of their master. He answered, 

What do I care for Gorakhnath ? If lie wishes to learn the ways 
of the Almighty, let him come and learn from me." Finally 
Gorakhnath said to Bhartrihari — ^'If you give me a handful of 
patience (sau^osA), I will become your disciple." So Bhartrihari, 
in search of patience, came to the gods, but they could not supply 
it. At last ho went to Vishnu, who said — I cannot supply you 
with patience. If you want it you must go to Gorakhnath who 
is the greatest of saints." Thus convinced, Bhartrihari accepted 
Gorakhnath as his Gui’u. 

2. There are said to be twelve sections of the sect who take 

Sab-diriaiona.of tho twelve disciples of 

Konphataa. Gorakhnath, but none of them can even pre- 

tend to give a complete list of them. Ordinary Kanphatas know 
of only four : Brahma j Bama ; Lakshmana and Kapil&ni. A list 
from the Panjah' gives them as follows : — Mathesri, founded by 
Lakshmana, a disciple of Gorakhnath ; Satn&th, who are said to 
follow Brahma, which is more than doubtful ; Satnath, said to he 
followers of Rama Chandra ; Bhartrinath, followers of Bhartrihari ; 
Papankh; KS-rndhaj, of Dlirudhuvvara, near Jay pur; Hethjhauli, 
of Gorakhpur; Dhajpanth, said to be iu Lanka or Ceylon ; Chand- 
bharag, in Kachh, near DwSrika ; Das Gopal in Jodhpur ; Mastnath, 
at Dliauli Momriii, near Delhi; and Aryapanth, at Bor Bosan, near 
K&bapir Thaneswar. 

3. The seat of the Western Kanphatas is at Dhinodhar on the 

Th* western Knophn- of the Ran of Cutch (Kachh). Of them 

we learn® that ‘Hhe Dhinodhar monks, 
endowed by more than one of the R&os, are a rich body, living in a 
large, comfortably fortified and fenced monastery on a wooded 
knoll overlooking a little lake at the foot of Dhinodhar Hill, with 
temples, dwelling-houses, and the tombs of their headmen (pir). 
Among the buildings, Dharmnath's shrine, before which a lamp 

^ Fanj4b Notes mid Queries^ II, 45. 

> Bonibay QoMStUer, V, 86 1 also see i&id, Yltl., 15A bq* i 
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always burns^ is a prominent objeet Except for their huge honif 
agate or glass earrings^ about ounces in weight| which make 
their ear lobes ugly and almost painful to look at^ the Kanphatas 
wear the ordinary Hindu dress^ a coat and waist-cloth generally 
of a red ochre colour.^ The head of the monastery is^ on succes- 
sion^ invested by the Rdo with a gold-bordered silk turban^ a sacred 
woollen neck thread {sAeli)^ a scanty wmst-band, white waist-cloth, 
a red or brick-coloured scarf, and wooden pattens. His ornaments 
are very old and rich. The earrings, the same in shape as those 
worn by his disciples, are gilt and inlaid with gems. From his 
neck hangs a rhinoceros^-horn whistle, which it is one of his chief 
privileges to blow when he worships the gods. Their ordinary food 
is millets and pulse. Worshippers of Siva, they have a special 
ritual for their god, the head repeating a hymn in his honoui- 
on the second of every month. Their worship is a form of ab- 
straction iyopa), the special tenets of their founder having long been 
forgotten. As they are bound to celibacy, the sect is kept up by 
recruiting. New comers generally belong to one of two classes : 
orphans or the children of destitute persons who enter as boys, or 
lazy or disheartened men who are taken in sometimes at an ad- 
vanced age. The novice starts as the disciple of some member of 
the sect, who becomes his spiritual guide {ffuru). On joining, his 
guide gives him a black woollen thread, tied round the neck 
with a rudra knot, from which hangs a two -inch horn or speaking- 
trumpet {srin^linda), and through it ho is made to repeat the words 
omMr, tt fades d, adesa, or the mystic am. His conduct is closely 
watched for eight months. Then, if he has behaved well, he is taken 
before the god Bhairava and has the cartilage of his ears slit by one 
of the devotees. In the slit a stick of mm is stuck, and the wound 
cured by a dressing of fnm oil. When the ear is well again, agate, 
glass or bone rings are thrust into the slit, the hair, beard and 
mustaches are shaved, and by the guide the rule [upadesa ma^fira) 
of the sect — * Be wise, pious, and useful ’ — is whispered into the 
disciple^s ear, and he is called by a new name ending in Nath. He 


1 The appearance of the ears af many of the statues at Elephanta recalls 
the Arab trayeller BulaimAni’s remark that the Balhara, perhaps the Selhara, kin^ 
of the Eonkan was prince of the men who have their ears pierced (Dowson's BUiotf 
I., 3). In 1583 the English traveller Fitch noticed that the ears of the women of 
Ormns WQre so stretched by the weight of their earrings that a man conld pnt three 
of his fingers in the holes in the lobes (Harris Voyages, I., 207). See other re- 
ferences collected in Bombay Oasetteer, XIV., 83. 
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is BOW a regular devotee, repeating the name of the founder of the 
sect, serving his guide ; and doing any duty he may be set to. De* 
votees of this sort are buried, and, on the twelfth day after death, 
a feast is given and alms distributed by the oldest disciple who suc- 
ceeds to his guldens place. On the death of the head of the mon- 
astery the guides choose one of their number to succeed. The 
position of head is one of much local honour. The Rdo invests him 
with a dress, pays him a visit, and is received by the holy man 
seated. In former times, when oppression was threatened, the 
Kanphatas, like the Bhats and Cyirans, used to commit trd^a by 
sacrificing one of their number, so that the guilt of his blood 
might be on their oppressor's head.^^ 

4. In other parts of Bombay the rule of celibacy imposed upon 
the Mahant appears to be relaxed, and, failing issue, be is allowed 
to adopt a disciple who succeeds to his ofiice. The special earrings 
worn by the sect are regarded as a soi*t of a fetish, and if once lost 
cannot be replaced. Sir G. Jacob notes a case where the compan- 
ion of a Kanpliata had been killed by outlaws and the abbot tried 
to persuade him to allow bis wounded ear to be sewn up and a new 
earring supplied ; he refused, saying that he would die with his 
brother, and he soon after died, and they wore buried in the same 
grave. He also notes that except that tlie cow is held sacred 
and the hog unclean, they cat freely of fish, flesh, and fowl. Tra- 
vellers are freely received and fed, hospitality being part of theii* 
religion. Their religion otherwise appesrs to consist iu worship- 
ping their idol, morning and evening. The rest of the day is passed 
in amusement or iu indolence, except at stated times for meals, 
when they meet together to feast with such strangers as wish to 
join them. Twice eveiy day provisions are distributed to all who 
may ask for them. Wlien the p’ovisioiis are cooked, a servant 
of the abbot's goes to the bank of the Saras wati and calls twice 
with a loud voice — ^ Whoever is hungry, come, the abbot's table is 
spread.' Whoever comes gets a meal," 

5, The chief seat of the Kanphatas of these Provinces is Goiukh- 

pur, where they say Gorakhnath was buried, 

The iranphata4i of the ^ j j ^ ^ 

North- West ProvincoB and where his grave {samddh'i) is an object 
andOudh. veneration. Br&hmans, Vaisyas, Ksha- 

triyas and Sfidras can all join the sect. The initiation is done in 
this way : The barber first shaves the head, beard, and mustache 
of the candidate. He is then seated before the Guru facing the 
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norths aad the Gtmi puta round his neok a thready known as mdd 
jdueu, made of aheep^a wool. To tiiia is attaeked a wnall whistle 
{fidd) made of deer^s horn. Then the whole body of the neophyte 
Ib smeared with ashes. This constitates the first initiation which 
entitles the disciple to begin to serve his religious guide. This is 
not done by the chief priest of a monastery, but by some of his 
mendicant disciples. When his Gum is satisfied with the conduct 
of the disciple after a period of probation, which lasts a half year 
or more, the second stage of the initiation comes off. The disciple 
bathes and puts on a narrow loin-cloth {niffoii), ties a string of 
mtltij grass or a brass or iron chain round his waist, and smears 
his body with ashes. The upper part of his person he covers with 
a cloth {anchald) dyed in ochre. 

Then he appears before two disciples of the head Gura» and they 
make him sit facing the north. One of them holds his hands and 
the other pierces the lobes of bis ears with a knife. Two plugs 
[kandal) are placed in the gashes, and the treatment of the wounds 
occupies forty days, during which they are daily bathed with pure 
water. When a cure has l^een effected the next stage comes on. 
The neophyte bathes and assumes the ndd janeu as before, and with 
his body smeared with ashes appears before the chief Gum. He 
puts in his ears rings {kundali) made of earthen ware and weighing 
about a quarter of a pound. On this occasion the formula used is^ 
Ow, soham^ Om, that I am ; when the ears are being pierced 
the mantra is Stva Gorakh^ Then the Gum distributes sweet- 
meats among the members of the sect present. This hte is known 
as iydga or the abandonment of the world. Next follows the 
worship of the goddess Bala Suudari, who is for the occasion re- 
presented by a twisted thread wick, which is fixed in a ball of 
dough and set alight. This is placed m a holy square made on the 
ground with lines of flour, and by it is placed a water jar [kalan). 
The light is worshipped with an offering of flowers, -sweet- 
meat, cakes and a cocoanut. The cocoanut is split with a knife 
before being offered, — a rite which is an evident substitute for a 
human saciifloe. This worship of Bala Sundari is annually per- 
formed. She is said to be merely a i epresentation of Gorakhndth ; 
but the form of her worship seems to show that she is more probably 
some form of K^li. 

6. Kanphatas also worship Bhaironn^th on every Sunday and 
I Tuesday. To him are offered cakes made of the utai pulse, known 
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^ iara, fleshy wine, ch&plets of flowers and ladds^ sweetmeats. 
These offerings are consumed by the worshippers. 

7. The ordinary dress of the Kanphata consists of a girdle 
{iartthan) made of mdnj fibre^ iron or brass, a narrow waist'doth 
dyed in ochre. The body is smeared with ashes, the hair long 
and matted or wholly shaved, as well as the beard and mustache. 
He carries in his hand a cocoannt bowl {khappar)^ and wears an 
upper sheet dyed with ochre, a woollen sacred cord {fanen) round 
the waist, not as Brahmans wear it over the shoulder, and to this 
is attached a deer-hom whistle {ndd). 

8. They live by begging and by selling a woollen string amulet 
{pandn)y whidi is put round the necks of children to protect them 
from the Evil Eye. They beg only from Hindus, and use the cry 
Alakh I The invisible one. " They take money as well as food. 
They will eat from the hands of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and the 
higher Vaisyas ; but not from the lower castes, from whose hands 
respectable Hindus will not eat. They eat meat, not beef or 
pork, and tdce intoxicants freely. They do not sing as they 
beg. 

9. They bxuy their dead. The corpse is first bathed, and 

dressed in the usual garments of every-day life. The begging 
bowl (kkappar) is filled with milk, and put in a wallet, which is 
hung on the shoulders of the corpse or laid by its side to serve as 
food for the spirit. If the dead man was the disciple of a Guru 
who possessed landed property, it is buried in a sitting posture with 
the head to the north j if he be a disciple of a man without landed 
property it is thrown into a river. After the burial sweetmeats 
(loddu) arc distributed among the mourners, and, on the third day, 
cakes, rice and milk are laid on the tomb the members 

of the sect eat them. There is no ceremonial impurity after death. 
A masonry monument is afterwards erected, and a {lingam) placed 
upon it. At this worship is done and periodical offerings are 
made. 

10. In the Hills ' the Kanphatas follow the Tantrika ritual 

which is Jistinguished for its licentiousness* 
The KanphaiM of the Both the linga and goni are worshipped by 
them, and they declare that it is unnecessary 

Atkineon, EinvAaycm GaMtUeer, II., 865, gq. Wrighi, History of 
140; 152. 
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to restrain the paesiona to amTe at rdease from inetainoiphoi^. 
They are the great priests of the lower S&kti form of Bhairara 
and even of the village gods. They eat flesh and drink wine and 
indulge in the orgies of the left-handed sect. Departing from tlie 
oiiginal idea of the female being only the personified energy of the 
male, she is made herself the entire manifestation, and, as in the 
case of Durga, receives personal worship to which that of the 
corresponding male deity is alm<^t always subordinate. Th^ trace 
their origin to Dharman4tha^ who is said to have been one of the 
twenty-two disciples of Machhendranatha or Matsy^ndranatha^ 
among whom was GorakhuStha, one of the most celebrated of the 
nine ndtha or ascetics of ancient India. Dr. Buchanan ^ alleges 
that they are really the same as the Kapalikas, who were so called 
because they used to drink out of human skulls (kapdJji). Hiouen 
Thsang, and, before him, Varaha Mihira, who lived in the sixth 
century, show that they had a knowledge of this sect, who thq^ 
allege were so called because they wore about their persons a death's* 
head, which they used as a drinking vessel.* 


Distribution of the Kanphaia or Gorakhudthi Jogis according 
to the Census of 1891. 


Bistbictb. 

Number. 

DlSTBIOTa. 

Number. 

Dehra D^a • 



90 

JbAnsii • 

• 

180 

MuzafPariiBgar 



1,744 

Benares 

• 

226 

Meerut • 



1,613 

Mirzapur . • 

• 

71 

Bnlaudehabr • 



2 

GhAzipur . • 


30 

Agra • • 


• 

48 

Ballia • . 

• 

80 

Etah • • 


e 

22 

Gorakhpur . . 

a 

372 

Bijnor • . 


m 

232 

Eaati . • • 

t 

4,106 

MorAdAb&d . 


• 

91 

Kumaun • • 

• 

3,031 

Cawnpur . 


a 

240 

GarhwAI . • 

• 

407 

Fatelipur • 


• 

129 

Tarai • . , 


899 

BandA • • 


• 

1. 

Sitapur 


14 

Hamirpur • 



6 

Total 


1:1,133 


1 Eastern Jndia^ II., 484, mj, 

* Barth, Rdigionb of India, 214. 
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XAny0ri»*-^( Known also aB Ehandiiri.)^A olaesof Hill SiAh- 
man# who belong to the Saunaha goira and Madhandhiniya Bdkha, 
** They ate so called after the parent village of Kany ura in Pargana 
Cfa&ndpnr. Thongh ranked as BiAhmans^ they are called Fahdri 
or Hill Kdyasths, and carry on the duties of clerks. Tbeir ^otra 
is the same as that of the Raja of Oarhw&l, who has several in 
his employ, and a few families exist in Dehra DUn.^*^ 

Eapariya, Khapariya.*— A tribe of beggars and pedlars found 
in vai'ious parts of the Provinces^ who have not been separately 
enumerated at the last census. There is some difference of opinion 
as to the proper spelling of the name. They call themselves Kapa* 
riya^ which they say means sellers of the old clothes (iapra) 
which they get in alms. Another story is that they were created 
last of all the castes from the head {kapdl) of Siva and P&rvati, or 
from the perspii'^tion that fell from their foreheads when they were 
wearied with the work of creation. Those who call them Khapariya 
adopt the skull legend and derive the name from fCkapar, Khappar, 
which means either a skulP^ or *Hhe gourd cup'^ carried by 
mendicants. 

2. They have seven exogamous septs— Sirmaur, which they say 
means a crown on the head and is superior 
to the others; Ghandel, who are so called 
because their ancestors lived among that tribe of Rftjputs ; Banchhor^ 
who take this name because their ancestors abandoned their forest 
life; Gautam, who trace their origin to the Rishi Gotama; 
Samudraphen, whose ancestor was bom from the foam of the sea ; 
Chaudharii whose forefathers lived among the Kurmis. The 
Fatehpur lists add Khetgariyir and PatlS. 

d. No one can marry in his own sept and in addition the usual 
formula — ekackera, mamtra, pkuph0tvt, 

matt sera, — which bars the line of the paternal 
uncle, maternal uncle, paternal aunt, and maternal aunt, is adopted. 
4. They have a tribal council ipanc^dyat) of which the chairman 
{mvkhiya) is a hereditary odicer. If the chair- 
man be a minor, his nearest competent 
relation acts for him until he is fit to perform the duty. Offenders 
are usually punished with fine which ranges from one rupee and 


Tribal organiflation. 


Exogamy. 


Tribal ooanoil. 


* Atkinson, Himalayan OaMttietr, III.. 270. 

* Basod on information oolleoted at Mirsapur and noto$ by Hnnshi QardayAl 
ttnk, D^nty Inspector of Sohools, Fatehpur. 
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Marriaffo* 


Birth. 


it quaxter to five vapees, aad tho money thus collected ts spent in 
drinking. 

5. The boy's father has to pay at least one hundred rnpees to the 
father of the girl, and the marriage cannot be 
performed until this is paid. The age for 

betrothal is seven or eight and for marriage fifteen or sixteen. In- 
fidelity is so far condoned that a woman is reprimanded three 
times before she is finally excommunicated for misconduct. Widow 
marriage and the levirate are both allowed, but there seems to be a 
tendency to reform about this, and some of the tiibe at Mirzapur 
deny that they allow widows to re-marry. Concubinage is prohi- 
bited. 

6. There ai'e no oei'emonios during pregnancy ; but on the day after 
the child is born a Brdhman astrologer is called 
in to decide whether the day of birth is lucky 

or not ; but no regular horoscope is prepai'ed. On the ninth day rice 
and pulse cakes {dara) are cooked and eaten only by the women and 
girls of the family and their friends. After the house is purified and 
the dirty clothes and old earthen vessels removed, the mother and in- 
fant are bathed at an auspicious time fixed by the Pandit. Then the 
mother sits in the court-yard or in the kitchen with a dish before her of 
the following food, in quantity sutiicient for five women ^boiled pulse 
{ddl), boiled rice {6Adi), wheat cakes fried in butter (pun), cakes of 
urafi pulse {bara), large soft pulse cakes (pbuiauri), curry, curds, 
sweets {batdsAa) and a plantain. These things are eaten by her five 
nearest relations, and afterwards the clansmen are fed. She cannot 
look after household affairs till the twelfth day, when she is again 
bathed and has to worship the village well. She bathes, puts on a 
garment dyed yellow with turmeric and goes to the nearest well, where 
she plasters a piece of ground, makes a burnt offering (kom), and 
offers to the well treacle, red-lead, dchre, butter and sugar. She 
then bows down to the well and prays for the wel&re of her child, 
household and herself. 

7. Marriage ceremonies are of the usual high-class type. As the 

bride makes the first six circuits round the 
Marriage oeremonies. , ^ , n z ? • e x • 

sacred fire she says : PaMt bhaun/ipa jo 

phiraif hdha^ ahhun iumhdr’^'^ While I make the first circuit I am still 

thine, O father I " This she says at each of the circuits till the 

last, when she says Sdlwdn bkaunripajo phirai^ hdba^ ab bkai 

After making the seventh circuit, O father I now I belong 

VOL. III. ^ 
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Beligion. 


to ftnotber. IRiese revolutioxiB round the sacred fiie foi’m the 
binding part of the ceremony. 

8« The more respectable members of the tribe burn their dead ; 

poorer people only scorch the face of the 

Dispoial of the deed. . . » 

corpse and throw it into some river. They 
very rarely take the ashes to the Ganges. The person who fired 
the pyre lives apart for nine days. On that day all the clansmen 
shave^ and after bathing return to the house of the deceased, 
where the heii* makes presents to the Mah^pd^tras and feeds the 
clansmen. After three fortnights they again give a feast and 
place food for the dead outside the village. This is done again 
in the sixth and twelfth month. At the Pitrapaksha, or fortnight 
sacred to the dead, a M&li woman spreads flowers at the door, and if 
they can afford it food is given to Br&hmans. 

9. Kapariyas are Hindus aud worship K&li, Durga, Parameswar 

. and Mahideva. To Kffi- Durga thty offer 

goats, cakes, pottage {lapsi) and spirits at 
the Nauritra of Chait and Ku&r. To Mah&deva and Parameswar 
they make no offering, but only do reverence to them. They 
reverence the pipal, iulaH plant, and banyan {bar ) , if they have made 
a pilgrimage to Gaya. 

10. Women who have lost children abstain from eating the 

^gff-plant (daingan) until the child grows up. 

Booial rules. ixii^int • 

Then the father gives a feast, of which the 

egg-plant forms a part, and the mother shares in it. They will 

not eat food touched by a Bhangi, Dhobi^ Chamir, Muhammadan, 

Kumh&r, Teli, Darzi, Patwa, Koli, M^Lli or Khatik. They will eat 

kachchi and pahki from Br&hmans and Kshatriyas. To the east 

of the Province no caste except Chamirs and other menials will 

eat from their hands, and even Chamars are now beginning to 

refuse to do fo. The men wear their hair long, and both men and 

women wear round theii* necks^ the seeds of the gkungchi (abrus 

jorgeaiorius ) . 

11. The men wander all over the country begging and selling 

ponies and goats. They have been suspected 
of illicit coining and passing bad money. 
The women do not beg or go to strange houses. Unmarried girls 
do not cover the head, and busy themselves milking the goats which 
they take about with them. At Fatehpur, their head-quarters, they 
do not cultivatq. They say that when they were first created Siva 


Booial rules. 


Oooupation. 
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told them to sow gram, but in their ignomnoe they split eadh gmin 
before sowings and since then they have been ordered to live by beg* 
ging. They aie always on the move, except in the rains, and carry 
about small tents« On the whole they bear an indifierent character, 
and have been caught committmg petty thefts and practirang various 
forms of swindling. 

Sarnata« — One of the local groups of BrShmans included 
among the Pancha Dr&vida. They are Brd.hman6 who inhabit the 
Kamd^tak, or tract of country where the Canarese language is 
spoken. They are, of course, exotic in this pai*t of India, and 
most of them are found in Benares, where they have a high reputa- 
tion for piety and learning. Mr. Sherring s' informant divides 
them into eight sub-divisions — Haiga, Kwata, Shivelri, Barginara, 
Eandawa Kamitaj Maisur Kamata, and Sirn&d. 


Dhtribution of Karndta Btdhmann according to the Cen$us of 189t, 
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obsenre tiie s^aivlard fonmila ot prohibited degrees reekoned to 
the fifth generation in the descending line. To the east th^ say 
that they emitted from Kara Mlnikpuronly some two or three 
generations They practise infant marriage and cannot take 

a second aife in the fife-time of the first without her consent. 
Widows can many again by the ioffdi form, and the levirate is 
recognised but not compulsory on the widow. They have no regular 
divorce, but a man can discard his wife for adultery. 

£. Many of them are initiated into the Rimanandi sect, and 
to the east of the Province they specially worship the PSncbonpir 
and Mah&bh*. Their family priests are Saiwariya Brahmans. They 
are usually grocers, and sell fiour, grain, salt, tobacco, and other 
articles of food. It is said that some, who are Pachpiriyas, eat 
meat, but the worshippeis of Mahdbir totally abstain from it. 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas will not eat either paiH or haehchi 
cooked by them ; other Banyas will eat pahhi but not hachchi^ and 
they will eat kachchi only if ccoked hy one of thcii* own sub-castes. 
Kahirs and Nais will cat kachchi cooked by them. 

Duirihntion of Kasarndni Banpac according to the censm of 

1891. 

DiflTBXCT. I Kumbor. 

Dobra DOn 
Sabftianpnr 
FarrnkbibAd 
Bainpari 
BtAwab « 

Cawopar • 

Fatobpur • 

Banda « 

Hamlrpar 
Allabkbkd 
Jbknsi 





kasarwIki, kasabbAvi. 


KJkuxme&UAV. 


DiitritufiiMt tf Kn»»TWa% Bawgat »eeorii»g io tte Cntut tf 
|S9i-*-coiitmiied. 


Bcmam 

MirMi]^iir . 
Jaonpar • 
GKftzipar . 
Ballu 
GoraWhpar 
Baati « 
Azamgarli 
Lnoknow . 
Sttapur 
FaizAbid • 
Gouda 
SulUnpur 
Fart^bgarh 


DifTBiOT. Kuinbac. 

wv 

• • • ■ • • • 805 

ia4i 

• 3fS68 

• •••••• 841 

• • • • • • • 84 

«•••••• 47 

«••«••• 88S 

■ • • • • • * 88 

• •••••• 818 

••«•••• 188 

03 

4,246 

Total 65,626 


Easanndliail. — {Kdn»a^ "bell metaP^; dhana^ "wealth/') — A 
sub-caste of Banyas found throughout the Province, except the 
MceiTit, Agra, and Rohilkhand Divisions. According to the 
Benares tradition th^ have come there from Lucknow. In Benares 
th^ have two sections, the Purbiya or Purabiya or "eastern" and 
the Pachhaiyan or "western." In Mirzapur their sections are 
Khara or faithful," who prohibit widow marriage, and the Dhsra 
or " second," who allow it. Those of the Khara section take wives 
from the D&sra, but do not give them girls. The Ddsra are conse- 
quently obliged to find brides among themselves. They fix their 
head-quarters at Jaunpor, and say they emigrated to Mirzapur some 
two or three generations ago. 
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^ Marriage usually takes place at the age of five or sis. Ilie 
Marriage Dfisra section allow widow marriage according to 
the usual Bagdi or dhattwa form. A woman can 
be discarded for infidelity with the consent of the village council. 

3. To the east of the Province thqr worship Mahd.birand 
the Panchonpir. Sarwariya BrS.hmans are their 
family priests. According to Dr. Buchanan^^ in 

Gbn&hpur and Bihfir their family priests are mostly Eanaujiya 
and Sakadwipi Brahmans^ and they follow the Nanakpanthi sect. 
In Mir zapur they are usually Eamanandis. 

4. They make their living by money-changing {Barrdji)^ dealing 
in grain and other articles of food and matting 
{tdt). 

6. They abstain from meat and spints. They will eat kachchi 
prepared only by themselves. Their family 
priests^ but not ordinary Brfihmans^ eat pakhi 
cooked by them. This is allowed to any other caste except Kshat- 
riyas. Low castes such as Nais and Kahfirs eat kachchi cooked by 
them. 

LiitfihuUon of Kagaundhan Banyan according to the cemuc of 

1891. 


OocapatioB. 


Social rnlea. 


Distbiot. 


Number. 


Debra Dfin 
Balandihabr 
FarrokbAb&d 
Bareilly . 
Budknn • 
Mor&dbbtd 
BbAbjabAnpnr 
Fatahpur 
B&nda • 


85 

1 

17 

2 

50 

1 

11 

483 


8.508 


' Boe^em India, I., IGl. 
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KASBai. 


DUtrAmtion «/ Ka<mmHa» Bmyo* aet^rding to tit Ge»*»t «/ 
JfSSi—eontd. 


Dibtbtot. 

Number. 

Hamli-par 

• 









611 

Alhdtlbid 

a 









268 

• 

• 




• 






Benares . 

« 



• 






953 

liirzapnr s 

• 



• 
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Jaunpur • 

9 


« 

m 

• 





669 

Ohizipur • 


a 

• 

0 

0 




• 

491 

Qoraklipar 


• 



0 

4 



• 

15.988 

Basti • 


• 


m 

m 

• 



• 

18,1^9 

Asamgarh 


« 


» 

9 

0 



• 

346 

Lucknow « 

« 

• 


4 

e 




■ 

2,014 

Un4o • 

• 


• 

4 

• 

• 




69 

Bareli 

« 


W 

4 

• 

s 




4,842 

Sitapur • 



a 

4 

• 




$ 

252 

Kkeri 




a 






86 

Falz&b&d • 









0 

12,122 

Oonda * 

• 


• 






V 

22,489 

Bahr&ioh . 

• 

• 

• 






a 

4,646 

SultAnpur 

« 


• 






• 

8.883 

Part&bgarh 

• 

• 

• 

• 





• 

67 

Birebanki 

• 

• 

• 

9 





s 

6,468 








Total 


97.741 


Easera. — (Sanskrit kdmya Mra, “a irorker in bell metal.")' 
The biasB- founding caste. According to Mr, Bisl^,* tbey are 


^ But on the enffix wa lee Hcernle, Oomj^anaiivt Orammer of the Qaudian Lan^ 
guagea^ para. 24i9, sqq. 

2 Tribe$ and Castes, I., 429. 
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probably an o&hoot from one of the higher meroantile castes, which 
was separated from the parent gionp by adopting this special pro- 
fession. The &ct that the Kaseras have a well-defined set of 
eicogamous^tions and pride themselves on their purity of descent 
seems to indicate that the caste is a homogeneous one, and is not, 
like many of the functional castes, a collection of men from several 
different groups held together merely by the bond of a common 
occupation.’ ' In Mirzapur, which is one of the head-quarters of 
the caste, they call themselves Eshatriyas, and asseit that they 
were driven to adopt their present occupation when Parasurima 
made a general massacre of the Kshatriya race.^ 

2 In Benares they name seven endogamous sub-castes — Purbiya 
Or Purbiha (Eastern), Pachh^wan or Pachhi- 
wahau (Western), Gorakhpuri (from 
Goi-akhpur), T4nk (either connected with the Rajput clan of that 
name or, as Mr. Sherring supposes, from the principality of Tank 
(Tonk), Tanchara, Bhariya, and Golar. Of these the Purbiya 
or Purabiya, Pachhiw^han, and Golar are found in Mirzapur. The 
Purabiya and Pachhiwflhan sub-castes are divided into a number of 
exogamous sections (al). The following are the sections of the 
Purabiya in Mirzapur ; — Baikata, Barwar, Paigiha, Belkatha^ 
Chorkat, Churihar, Ganreriya, Ghorcharha, Gui'teliya^ Hai’diha, 
Kardhaniyator Mahobiya, Kharmarauriya, Loh§r, Mahobiya, 
Qalaigar, Tamaha, Teliya.. The sections of the Pachhiw&han are : — 
B&ri, Bapdahka, Berwar, Belkata, Budhmaniya, Chilimfira, 
Churihara, Dhumel, Ghoraha, Ghamela, Ghumila, Hardiha, Jarseth, 
Jhamaiya, Katha, Khutaha, Koraiya, Mahal w^r, Paitiha, Rahilaha, 
Sirbhaiyan, Songar. The Golar are few in numbers in Mirzapur, 
and do not appear to have any well-recognized sections. They are 
a separate sub-caste of Kaseras who have been permanently excom- 
municated for some violation of caste mles and form an endogamous 
sub caste of their own. These three sub-castes are endogamous 
and do not eat together. As to' the origin of these sections — some 
are obviously the names of existing castes such as the Teliya, 
Loh^lr, Ganieriya^ Ch(lrih3.r, Qalaigai*, and Bari. Others like the 
Mahobiya and Kardhaniyator Mahobiya those who break the 


1 In Mirsapar they represent themselTes as (iesoended from the ancient Ksha* 
triya B4iaa— Tamar, Mordhtga, T&nohardhnja, and Haihaya. Mordhii}a is possibly 
Moradhwaj (Cnnningbam, ArcheBological Survey, VL, 227 ; XVll., 98). Haihaya 
WttB the name of the Kala Ch&ri dynasty of Chedi (ibid,, IX., 77). 
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waifilt string’^} are of local origiti (from M&faob4 in the Bamtrpar 
District). It illustrates the fertility with which these sections are 
produced that none in these Mirzapur lists correspond with those 
given by Mr. Risley for Bih&r.* In the hills the Kasera is repre^ 
sented by the Tainota or Tamta^ who is a Dom. The complete lists 
fchow 63 sections of the usual type. Some are territorial such^ as 
Ajhudhyab&si, Brij, Jamnapdri, Jaunpuri, Eanaujiya^ Mainpuriya, 
Pachhiwdhan, Purabiya ; others are taken from tribes with which 
they imply some connection, such as Ahirbansi, Chhatii, Paribaia 
Cbhatri, Tfink, and Sombansi. They practise a strict rule of 
exogamy. No man may marry a woman of his own section, and 
the tendency among the more respectable Kaseras appears to be to 
extend this prohibition so as to prevent not only persons of the same 
section from intermarrying, but to bar* intermarriages between per** 
sons whose fathers, mothers, grandfathers and grandmothers belong 
to the same section. They have in addition a mle of exogamy based 
on geographical position. Thus the Mii zapur Kaseras intermarry 
only with those resident in Benares and Jaunpur, not with those 
of Bihar. 


3. Infant marriage is the rule with all the more respectable 

. , Kaseras, but ordinary people mairy their 

daughters at ten or twelve. Inter-irilml 
fornication in the cases of unmarried people or widows and 
widowers seems to be lightly regarded. The ofPenders are not ex- 
communicated, only fined. In Biliar* it would seem tliat poly- 
gamy is allowed only if the first wife is barren : here, as far as can 
1x3 ascertained, a man may marry as many wives as he can afford 
to keep. They have the ordinary forms of marriage, 
the respectable form, and dola, used by poor people. Widows can 
marry by sagfui, but they profess this to be a modern institution. 
She may mai'iy the younger brother of her late husband or an 
outsider as she pleases. A husband can put away his wife for 
adultery with a member of another caste, and a wife can leave her 
husband if he does not support her, or abandons his religion. Di- 
vorced women cannot re -marry within the tribe. 

4. Kasei’as generally follow the Vaishnava or NSnakpanthi 

Keiigion Their clan deities are the Panchonpir, 

Durga, and Bandi Devi. The first ai« 


Keiigion. 


* Ttihesand Castes » 11., Appendim, 71. 

3 Bitley, loe c«£., I., 430. 
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wotsUpped in the month of ^eth on a Snnday or Wednosdayi with 
offerings of pulse cakes (piulauri) and bread. Durga is worship* 
ped on 15th Ohait with an offering of cakes rice milk 

{Htr)y and sweetmeats. Bandi Devi is honoarcd with an offering 
of pepper and sugar dissolved in water {mifehwdn) at the full moon 
of Siwan. When a person recovers from small-pox a yellow cloth 
and some flowai's are dedicated to Sitala MSta. All these offer- 
ings are, after dedication, consumed by the worshippers. Their 
priests are Tiwiri BrA,hmans, who are received on teims of equality 
by other Brahmans. The dead are cremated in the ordinary way, 
and balls {pinda) are offered to them on the 15th of any 
month which falls on a Wednesday, and also in the first fort- 
night of Ku^r. On such occasions uncooked grain {sid^a) is 
given to Brahmans. People who die in a distant land or who have 
died a violent death are thrown into running water and cremated in 
effigy, with the usual ceremonies, within six months of death. 

5. There is some difference of opinion as to their occupation. 

^ X- • j • t According to Mr. Nesfield^; '^The Kas- 

Ocoupation and BoomI ^ 

status. era's speciality lies in mixing the softer 

metals (zinc, copper, and tin) and moulding the alloy into various 
shapes, such as cups, bowls, plates, etc. The Thathei-a's art con- 
sists in polishing and engraving the utensils which the Kasera 
supplies.” On the other hand Mr. Hoey * says that at 
Lucknow the manufacturer of brass vessels is called indifferently 
Thathera, Kasera, or Bhariya. Tn Mirzapur it appears that the 
name Kasera is confined to the moulder of vessels in bi-ass or alloy 
and to the man who beats out trays out of metal sheets, while the 
Thathera makes and sells ornaments made of alloy (p/idl). A 
workman akin to him is the Dhaliya or Dhalnewala of Lucknow, 
who makes ornaments {kausli, kara, iariya) of zinc others 

from pewter (rdwy^i), and who moulds in lead moulds for other arti- 
zans.* The Kaseras pretend that they were originally landowners 
Kke the Kshatriyas. Kaseras all wear the sacred thread (janeu)^ and 
are very punctilious in matters of caste. They eat the flesh of goats 
and sheep and fish. They do not drink spirits. They eat pakki cooked 


* Brie/ Fi<no, 29. 

< MonograjHi^ 198. 

* ihul.i 102. Dr Bnohanan (Eahtern India, II., 260) sa^s ; '* In some places these 
two prttfosftions are considered distinct, the makers and menders of vessels beings 
called Kasora, and the makers «f ornaments being called Thathera, hut in others 
the terms are used as synonymous.’* 
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by aJl BrAhmans, Kdiatiiyae^ and VaisyaB, except Kalwire^ 
K&yasthB, Nais, Biria, and Ahirs. They eat kacMi cooked by 
their own tribeBmen or priests. It is said that all BrdhmanSi ex- 
cept Sarwariyas, will eat pakhi cooked by them, and N4is, BSris 
and Kahars eat hacheii prepared by them. A full account of the 
Kasera’s craft will appear in the forthcoming Monograph on the 
brass metal tiade of the Province and need not be repeated here. 

Dutrlhiiiion of Kaseraa according to the Ceneut of 1891, 


DlSTBlCT. 

ilklathiiTa . . • • • 

Cawnpur • • • • • 

Allali&blkd • . . • 

Benares • « • • • 

Mirzapnr 

Jaunpnr • • • • • 

GhIizipuT • • • • • 

Ballia • • • • • 

Gorakhpur • • • « 

Basti • • • • • 

Azamgarb . • > • 

Lucknow • • • • • 

XJuftO * • • • » 

Bareli .... 

Sitapur 

Pardoi « • ■ • • 

FMiz&b4d • • • • • 

Gk>nda • • • • • 

BahrAioh • • • • • 

ParUbgarh « « • • 
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KMblllirL<*-*^EesidentB of KaflhmtT.)«-«A small sub-oaste o£ 
Ranyas^ found in small numbers in Bareilly and Pilibhit* 

Kafiip«-^(Sanskiit^ kasA^ajJa, tortoise/' Trhioh may have been 
the tribal totem.)^ A sept of Eijputs most numerous in ShihjahAn« 
put; who are Ic^w in the social scale, though claiming to be an 
offshoot of the KachhwAhas. Their tradition is that they are immi- 
grants from Kariimir, the BAja of which they claim as a member of 
the clan, and allege that he recently recognised the fact.^ He is 
usually called a Dogm EAjput ; but Dogar is only another name 
Cor Jammu, and Dograisa general term for any Kashmiri RAjput. 


Binlnhutlon of the Kdtip Udjpute according to the Ceneus of 1891. 


Bistbict. 

Number. 

Mtizaffamagar • 

• 


9 

• 


9 9 

* 

1 

Hnlandsh&hr • 

e 


• 

• 


0 9 

• 

7 

M ninpuri • • 

• 


0 



• • 

9 

17 

Etah 

• 


9 



0 9 


1 

Bareilly • 

• 


9 



a * 


125 

BndAnn • • 

• 


% 

% 


• 9 


44 

SliAItjahAnpnr 


0 


• 


• ■ 

• 

2,280 

Tilibhtt . 


9 


9 


• e 

• 

178 

JhAnsi 


0 




e • 

• 

8 

Azamgarh 






• • 

• 

1 

Luoknor . 






• • 

S 

8 

Sltnpnr • 






1 0 

% 

9 

Ilardoi . # 

0 

9 




9 • 

• 

35 

Kheri 

9 

9 




• m 

• 

130 







Total 


2,939 


Kathaky Eathik. — (Sansknt kaihika/^o, professional story- 
teller/')*— A caste of story-tellers, singers, and musicians. 


> SMemetd Rfpore, 24 : 59 . 

9 Based on enquiries at Mirsapnr, and a note by Monehi Bhagwin DAs, 
TahsUdir, AllahAbAd. 
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According to one story tiiey are really Ganr Brfthmane^ 
who used originally to eing and dance in 
TradiUoBB of oHgin. ^ temples of the gods, and a certaLn 

Muhammadan Emperor of Delhi once heard them and um so 
pleased with their skill tiiat he ordered them in future to perform 
in public. Another story connects them with King Prithu, ^'who 
was son of Vena, son of Anga. He was the first king) and from 
him the earth received her name Prithivi. The Vishnu Pur&na 
says that the Bishis inaugurated Vena monarch of the earth/ but 
he was wicked by nature and prohibited worship and sacrifices. 
Incensed at the decay of religion^ pious sages beat Vena to death 
with blades of holy grass. In the absence of a king, robbery and 
anai'chy arose, and the Munis, after consultation, proceeded to rub 
the thigh of the dead king in order to produce a son. There came 
forth a man like a charred log with flat face and extremely short. 
This man became a Nishada, and with him came out the sins of the 
departed king. The Brdhmans then rubbed the right arm of the 
corpse and from it sprang the majestic Prithu, Vena^s son, re- 
splendent in body, glowing like the manifested Agni. At his birth 
all creatures rejoiced ; and through the bii*th of this virtuous son, 
Vena, delivered from the hell called Put, ascended to heaven.^^ ^ 
This monarch found that the ai-t of the Udgatri, or chanter 
of the Vedic hymns, had fallen into disuse, so he performed a 
rite (yahha) and out of the sacred fire-pits {agni-kunda) came out 
three men, Magadha, Suta, and Bandijad, from the first of whom 
ai'e descended the Kathaks, from the second the Bhfits, and from 
the third the Maithila Brahmans. 

3. The Kathaks themselves profess to be divided into sixteen 
sections, which all seem to be of local origin 
Tribal organiaation. derived from the places which they used 

to occupy in former times. Of these the names of fifteen have 
been ascertained at Mirzapur ;^Bhadohiya, from Fargana Bhadohi 
in the Mirzapur District ; Mathapati, whose ancestors are said to 
have been heads of a monastery {matha) ; Mahuari; Bhunsaiha ; 
Gonraha, from Oonda ; Usari ; Mandik ; Rajaipur ; Matepur ; Nai- 
kan ; Jangali and Mangali, who are chiefly found in the direction of 
Azamgarh and Gorakhpur ; Moh&nw ; Thakurahin ; and Malik. 
Each of these again is divided into gotfa»^ but of these it has been, 

12 1 Dowaon. Clamcal VieHimcnry^ a. t. 
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in consequence oi the general ignorance prevailing among the oaete^ 
impossible to procure a list. All they can say is that their gotra^ 
correspond with those of the Kanaujiya and Sarwai'iya Brahmans. 
Their law of exogamy is the same as that of the Brahmans, and a 
man cannot many in his section or in his own gotra until at least 
seven generations have passed. In their marriage, birth and death 
ceremonies they follow the usages of Brfihmans. The complete 
Census returns give 378 section names of the usual type. Side by 
side with Brahmanical terms such as Misr. Dikshit or BhAradwaja, 
we find numerous others derived from those of well-kuown tribes, 
such as, B^hal, Bagheli, Bais, Bargujar, Bundel, Chauh&n, 
Chhatri, Dharhi, Dhobi, Gadariya, Gaharwar, Gaur, Ilurakiya, 
Jadon, KSyasth, Khatri, Koliya, Lodh, Mehtariya, Niy&riya, 
Panwar, Paturiya, Raghubansi, Raikwslr, R^thaur, Rawat, Sengar, 
Sfirajbansi, and Tomra. Besides these are numerous purely local 
terms, such as Ajudhyabasi, Bahidurpiiriya, Baksariya, Bishn- 
puriya, Dakkhinaha, Hasanapuri, Kanaujiya, Madhupmiya 
Mathurabasi, PachhwS.liin, Purabiya, Saranpuriya^ Sarwariya. 

4. Kathaks are popularly regarded by low caste Hindus as 
equal to BrShmans, and all castes, including 

Religion and social Rajputs, salute them and beg a blessing. 

The only practical difference between them 
is that they cannot receive the gifts of piety [ddnei) which ai'e 
taken by Br^bmans, Widow marriage is prohibited. In addition 
to all the ordinary Hindu gods the Kathaks worship Ghazi Miyan 
and offer to him sweet cakes [pakwdn) in the months of Knar and 
Chait. They employ Brahmans for ceremonial purposes, and such 
Brfihmans are received on terms of equality with other Brfihmans. 
They eat fish, goats, sheep, but, of course, not beef, and they do not 
drink. But while they hold a fairly respectable position, their 
business degrades them to some extent. Their women are secluded 
except on very special occasions, such as marriages in very liigh 
caste families ; but the men are known as Bharuas or the attendants 
of the ordinary dancing girls, who are often prostitutes, and from 
this occupation many of them arc believed to be negligent as regards 
the strict caste rules of eating, drinking, etc. They play on the 
small drum [dhol) and the cymbals {jnajira), and they also act as 
the teafrhers of singing and dancing women whom they accompany 
to respectable houses at marriages and similar occasions and receive 
half their earniiigs. Their clan deity is the goddess Saraswati, 
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-whom they worelup at the Basant PaiDehami Cestiml on the fifth 
day of PM^lgiin with offerings of sweetmeats^ flowers, burnt offer<> 
ings {homo), and incense {dhi^pa). On this occasion an image of 
Saraswati or Garni is made of cowduug and worshipped. The 
Census returns show 5^311 worshippers of Saraswati. Mr. BailUe 
writes : It is probable that these are due less to her posirion ae 

a river goddess than to those attributes which she acquired as the 
patroness of the ceremonies performed on Ihe margin of her holy 
waters, and subsequently as the inspirer of the hymns recited at 
these ceremonies. She is now known mainly as the goddess of 
speech and learning, the inventress of the Sanskrit language and 
patroness of arts and sciences.^^ ^ Those who are less particular 
worship Mah&bir and the Panchonpir. 


Viatrihulion of Kafhaks according to iht Cencns of 1891, 


DlSTttlCT. 

N umber. 

FaiTukli4bAd 

• 

. 

• a 




• 

8 

Hamirpur 



• • 


• 


a 

24 

Julatm • 





• 


• 

24 

Benares . 





• 



100 

Mirzapur 



• • 




• 

11 

Jaunpur . 



• « 




» 

53 

Ghazipur 








25 

Ballia 








13 

Gorakhpur 







1 

' oOO 

Basti 








230 

Azamgarh 



• • 





215 

Lucknow 



• • 





32 

Bareli 








210 

8itapiir 



• 





51 

IJardoi 



. • 





2 


1 Centus Report, Nor ih^Weat Promnt:c8 and Oudh^ 234 ; PanjdM Oowim Report 
105 ; Mouier Williams, U itidHtsm and Brdhmamim, 429. 
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DUifih^siion Katkak» according the Cencut of /fi9/--ooQtd. 


* 1' ...... ; - , = 

Distbiot. 

NuDber. 

FaitIhAd 

6 

Babritioh . 

8ia 

PariibgMrh 


Total 

8,094 


KatllBriya. — A sept of B&jputs oonftned to Rohiikhand and the 
Central Doib. They derive their name from Kathehar^ the old 
name of Eastern Bohilkhand^ which again is supposed to be derived 
from kaikery a brownish loam of a thirsty tenacious nature with a 
subjacent sandy stratum requiting copious rain for irrigation 
Others with less probability connect the name with Katydr in the 
Bills or Karttikeyapura. The country of Kathehar is now confined 
to the tract lying between the R&mganga^ S^rda, and Rbanaut 
rivers. The accounts vary as to the time they entered Rohiikhand. 
One story is that Bhima Sena drove out the Ahirs about the 
lime that Frithivi Rija ruled at Delhi and Jay Chand at Kanauj. 
According to General Cunningham they did not invade the country 
till 1174 A.D , and their ancient capital was Lakhnaur.* 
They appear to be in some way connected with the Gaur sept, 
and one account represents that they expelled the B^-lihals ; but, 
on the other hand, Mr. Moens denies that the Baihhals ever held 
sway in Bareilly. In Shahjah&npur^ it is said that the Gaurs 
hel]^ them against the Fathli^ns. The MorldS.bad* tradition is 
that they were Sftrajbansis of Ajudhya, who were driven from thence 
when the Aryan invasion was temporarily pushed back by the abori- 
ginal races, and that they caihe with real or pretended authority 
from the Muhammadans to seize the country occupied by the Ahars. 

2. In Bareilly the Eatheriyas take their wives from the Bais, 
Sombansi, Bargdijar, and Bhur Janghira septs, and give girls 
to the Chaah&n, Rithaur, Bhadauriya, and Ohandel. In Farrukhft- 


> Bareilly SettlemeM Report, 21 , eg, ; Archceoloyieal fieporte, 1 ., 251 , 3 SB 

> BetOeimiU Uepofi, 107 , tq. 

* SeltUmeaiReport. &• 
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bfLd thqr give their girle to Hm Bhadsoriyai Eaehhwlli% Cfaanhkiij 
and Bftthaur^ and procure wives from the Chandd^ Uj jaini, Gahaiv 
wir^ Jaiswftr, Nikumbh, Panwlr, and Bais. 

Dutribution of tho Kaikeriya BdjpuU according io tie Ccaouo 
of 1891. 


DiSTBiOY. NnmW. 


Miitmnpu t 

Kn»ffiuiiagw t 

Meernt 

M 

Aligarh 18 

Agta 94 


VamikhJMd . 


IfMopori 



Sikh 8,048 

BMwniy • 6,708 

Bijnvr 24 

4,921 

8,144 

Shhhjkbiapnr 9,081 

Filihliit 1,828 

88 

Ghlsipor 8 



♦ 

Sttapnr 

280 

p3» 

16 


Total . 37,742 


TOIm tii. 
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Xfttllit—- A Bijput sept^ some members of which are fotind 
in Bxmdelkliaiid, According to Professor Wilson/ the word 
Cathaei or Eattia is derived from Eshatta or Eshatriya. Colonel 
Tod* dasses them among the thirty-six Royal races^ and describes 
them as a most important tribe in the Western Peninsula^ which 
has effected the change of the name from Saurashtra to Kathiaw&r, 
** Of all its inhabitants the Kathi retains most originality ; his reli- 
gion, his manners, and his looks are all decidedly Scythic/' They 
have been identified with the Khatraioi of Ptolemy. " According to 
the Greek writers the people who held the territory comprised 
between the Hydraotes (RS-vi) and the Ilyphasis (Biyas) were the 
Eathaioi, whose capital was Sangala. The Mahabharata. and 
the P&li Buddhist works speak of Sangala as the capital of the 
Madras, a powerful people also known as Bahika. Lassen, in order 
to account for the substitution of name, supposes that tlie mixture 
of the Madras with the inferior castes had led them to assume the 
name of Ehatriyas (Kshatriya, the warrior caste) in token of their 
degradation, but this is by no means probable. The name is 
•till found spread over an immense area from the Hindu Koh as far 
as Bengal, and from Neplil to Gujarat, under forms slightly variant : 
E&thi, Katti, Kathia, Khatri, Khefcar, Kattaur, Kattair, Kattak, 
and others. One of these tribes, the KSthi, issuing from the lower 
parts of the Panj&b, established themselves in Saurashtra, and gave 
the name Ed.thiav&d to the great peninsula of Gujarat/^ ® Widow- 
bmning is mentioned by Megasthenes as a peculiar custom of 
the Kathaei.* 

2. The Eithiawar legend is that they were ordered to drive 
off the cattle of Virftt. This, as Rajputs, they refused to do, and 
Kai-an struck his staff on the ground and produced out of the wood 
(Kftshtha) a man, who carried out his orders, whence their name- 
They worship the sun and use it as a symbol in all their deeds. 

The symbol has much resemblance to a spider, the rays forming 
the legs, but that there may be '.no mistake undenieath is always 
written, ^ the witness of the holy sun/ Their contact with 
Hindus lias gradually instilled into them some respect for the ordi- 
nary Hindu gods and for Brahmans. They are exceedingly super- 


1 Ariana Antiqua^ 197. 

> ^nncils, I., 119 sqq^ 

* MoCrindlo, Indian Antiquary, XIII., 860, 
< Baiibary, Ancient Geography, I., 563. 
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istitious and believe in omens^ placing the greatest reliance on the 
call of a partridge to the left. At faneral ceremonies^ instead of 
feeding crows, they feed plovers, and have a strong friendly feeling 
towards them. The Kd^tliis ai'e exceedingly hospitable, and are 
always sociable and friendly. They are illiterate and indolent 
spending their time in gossip and social entertainments, and rarely 
troubling themselves about their afPairs. They have adopted the 
Hindu feeling about the holiness of the cow, otlnH wiise they are not 
particular about their food or liquor. The women are proverbially 
handsome and bear a high character. I hey are on a social equality 
with their husbands, and are treated as companions. A Kfi,thi 
seldom marries more than one wife, though they are not limited in 
tills respect. Widow marriage is allowed, but it is seldom practised^ 
except in the case of a hueband dying and leaving a younger 
brother. In suoh cases the rule is peremptory tliat the younger 
brother must marry his brother's widow."^^ ^ 

3. One story about the Kathi makes them out to have origin- 
ated in Kuidistfi-n, whence they were driven out by llglath Pileear 
of Assyria about 1130 B. C. Abul Fazal, in the Azn^i'-Jklari, 
represents them as akin to the A.hirs. 

4. In the Panj^b the Kathiya claim to be Panwar RAjpuis.® 
They are descjibed as a handsome, sturdy race, and nearly all JAts 
of the Great liAvi, do not allow their children of either sex to 
many until they have attained the age of puberty, because, as they 
justly consider, too early marriages would be detrimental to the 
physique of the raco.'^ One account fixes their original home in 
Bikaner whence they entered Gujarat. Another tradition is that 
they were driven out of the valley of the lower Ghaggar about 
the time of Timdris invasion. 

Xathiyara.® — (Sanskrit kdshtka kdra, '^a worker in wood/') — 

A small caste of bricklayers and carpenters, who were recorded in the 
Aligarh District in 1881, but have probably been included in the 
Raj or Barhai caste at the last Census, They have five exogam ous 
sections — Kathar, KokAs, Sakoriya, Hindoliya, and Hirnotiya. 
They marry outside their section and not in the section of their 
ancestors on the father's ov mother's side, as long as any relation- 
ship is remembered, or in families to whom they have, within memory. 


> Bombay Gazetteer, VIII., 122, sqq, 

9 ILbetBon, Panjdh Ethnoyrnphy, parii. 472. 

9 ClueSy leased on a note by Munshi Afaidaydl Siiih, Dopt^ty Colkvtor. 
VOL. iir. H 3 
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giv«n a bride, may -marry two eistoMi bat not at the earn# 
time, tior the youtiger before the elder. 

E. The legesid told by the caste rails that Sltai the deserted 
trife of B&ma CJhandra, was living in the 
forest with the Rishi Bhftradwaja. She had 
one son, Lava ; and one day she happened to go to fetch water, taking 
the child with her. When Bh§,radwaja returned in her absence, he 
nussed the child, and blaming himself for his carelessness in allowing 
it to be taken away by a wild beast, he made another child in its 
image out of kn%a grass. When Sita returned with her baby in her 
arms she was surprised to see the other child ; but she adopted it as 
her own, and from his origin he was called Kusa. At the contest of 
the Aswamedha he fought so hard {kathara) that his descendants 
were called Kathiyfira. They fix their original headrquarters at 
Sambhal in the Mor4d^b§d District, and thence to Jalesar and 
Aligarh, about one hundred and fifty years ago. On account of 
their descent from iasa, they will not sleep on huta grass, nor will 
they cut or use it \ in other words, kma grass wm possibly a totem. 

d. They practise adult marriage and sexual license before mar* 

Marriage rule* is lightly regatded. Tbeii maniage 

oeremonies are of the normal type. Widows 
marry by kardo. A wife can be divorced for adultery, with the 
permission of the tribal council, and she cannot be again married in 
the caste, 

4. They worship the Miy&n of Amrohaor Jalesar, ZAhirpir, and 
Jakhiya. Of Miyftn they say that his name was 
Beligion. Mirin. He was an ordinary Faqir at Amroha. 

One day he .was rebuilding the wall of his hermitage {takijfa), when he 
fonnd an old lamp that belonged to the Jinn. When he took it home 
and lighted it the Jinn appeared and bowed down before him. One 
day he ordered the Jinn to bring him the daughter of the king of 
Riim. He did so, and MirAn was so pleased with her that he made 
the Jinn bring her every night. At last her father noticed that she 
was pale; so he got her to tell him what was going on. When the 
king heard the case he was wroth, and sent his own four Jinns to 
arrest MirAn. When MirAn heard of this he was afraid and asked 


Marriage rule*. 


Beligion. 


his Jinn to protect him. They advised him to get inbo his water, 
vessel {dadkana), and when the Jinns of the king of Efim eamethey 
carried him o£E in the pot as he was. The king, when he heaid 
oftbe magical power of MirAn, was afinid to open the pot, and he 
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had it buried in the hermitage which he need to occupy at Amroha. 
Mtrtn implored his Jinn to release hita^ but thqr refused^ on m* 
count of his iniquity^ and he is there still and is widely worshipped^ 

5. Of Jakhiya the tale is thus told ; There was once the wife 
of a Br&hman^ who was taJdng food to her husband^ when she wag 
forced by a sweeper and became in child. She told her husband 
what had happened ; he^ believing her innocent, forgave her, and kept 
the matter secret. When her seventh month had passed, one day 
her husband beat her for some fault, and the child cried out against 
him frokn her womb. The Brfthman was stricken with fear and 
determined to kill the child. When the baby was bom, in fear of 
ids father, he took refoge in the pig-stye of a sweeper, and there his 
father killed him. As he was dying he implored Bhagw&n that his 
next birth should be in some high-caste family. So he has since 
then been worshipped. He is also known by the name of Maskn 
or the deity of the cremation ground. Children suffering from 
convulsions are taken to hie shrine and most of them recover. The 
cure is attributed by some to the thaumaturgic power of the saint, 
and by others to the electrical effect of the peacock feathers with 
which the patient is fanned continuously fo*r three days. 

6. They employ Sanddh BrAhmans as their family priests. They 

SooiiJ ftataB and perform the regular trdddha^ but, during 

oooapation. the fortnight sacred to the dead {kanigat) ikey 
Usually feed a Brdhmau or two, and do the same on the anniversary 
of a death in the family. They work as carpenters and brick- 
layers. The only meat they eat is mutton ; they drink spirits, and 
those who abstain both from meat and wine are considered more 
respectable than the others. Th^ will not eat, drink or smoke 
with any other caste but their own* They eat taeicM cooked by 
Brfthmans and pahhi cooked by Ahirs, Lodhas, Mdlis, and Kahdrs. 

Katiyar. — A sept of B&jputs shown in insignificant numbers at 
the recent Census only in the Bulandshahr District. There is, how- 
ever, a sept of the same name in the Hardoi District, who are said 
to have emigrated from Sonoriya near Gwdlior under Bflja Deva 
Datta, about three hundred years ago. His clan was then called 
Tomar. Family feuds led him to migrate from Sonoriya t6 Singhi 
K&mpur in the Farrukh&b&d District on the Gfanges \ thence he 
gradually fought his way westward. At Khasaura he sided with 
the Baihar Ahtrs, and crushed their rivals, the Dhdnuks. Then, 
turning on the Baihars, he smote and spared not till they accepted 
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hie doimiiioii* After eetabliehing himself at Khaeaiu'a he drove 
ont the Thatheras. A career of massacre earned for his sept the 
Katiyar or , slaughterers/' * 

Disirihution of the Kaiiydr Rajputs according to the Census of 

1891. 
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Eausik. — A eex^t o£ Rlljputs hardly fouad outside the Benares 
and Gorakhpur Divisions, According to' some, the title is a mere 
nickname, meaning ''squint-eyed^^ (Sanskrit k»9ika). They say 
themselves that they take their name from their eponymous an- 
cestor, Kusika or Kusa, whom they identify with Viswamitra, the 
&mou8 sage who was born a Kshatriya, but, by intense austerities, 
raised himself to be a Brahman, and was finally promoted to be 
one of the seven great Eishis, His father, or as some say his son, 
was Gadhi, the reputed founder of Gadhipur, which is identified 
with the modern Gh^zipur. Many generations after came KSja 
Chandra Prakash, who had two sons. Raja Bhoj and Indi-adaman ; 
the former became Raja of DhS.ranagar, and the latter of Ghazi- 
pur. The Dhuriyapar family in Gorakhpur claim their name and 
descent from Raja Dhruv Chandra, who expelled the Bhars and 
occupied the present Dhuriyapar Pargana. The town of Gopal- 
pur, from which the family takes its title, was founded by his 
successor, Raja Gopal Chandra. The Ghazipur branch select their 
religious guides (ffuru) from a sect of monotheists peculiar to 
Gh^ipur called Blieka SliAlii, The Gorakhpur branch hold a 
respectable rank, and intermarry with fhe Chandi-abansi, Sdraj- 
bansi, Baghel, Sirnet, and Chauh^n septs. 

2. From Ballia it is reported that they many ^rls of the 
Haihobans, Ujjaini, Nikurabh, Kinwar, Narwdni, Karchhuliya, 
Sengar, Barwar, Bais, Barhiya, Bargaiyan, Raghubansi, Shraj* 
bansi, Pacbhtoi*iya, Bisarilia, Don war, and Pal war septs; and to 
give brides to the Ujjaini, Haihobans, Bais, Raghubansi, Risen, 
Sdrajbansi, Narwani, Palwtlr, Nikumbh, Simet, Rajkumar, Durg- 
bansi, Chauh^n, and Baghel septs. Those in Azamgarh are said 
to take brides from the Barhiya, Gaharwar, Dikshit, Kikan, Gahlot, 
Bachgoti, Bais, and Chandel ; and to give girls to the Sirnet, Bais, 
RA,jkumar, Panwar, Chandrabansi, Gargbansi, and Raghubansi 
septs. They claim to belong to the Kausik gotra, 

Jj istribntion of the Kausik Rajputs according io the Census of 189 i. 
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Dittfiimiiom ^ Ht Katuii BijpmU a6cordim$ to tie Cemomo of 
iSdZ—ooatd. 

Dwtbiot. Number. 

JbiBii 09 


Benam «•«••• .... 171 

JMnpor 91 

ObAzipnr 790 

Ballift 4^998 

Oontkhpnr ••••••••• 7»115 


Baeti 


Aiungerli •••••••*. 4»606 

B&4 Bareli 13 

BaisAbAd 674 

BabrAioh 4 


SolUnpar •••••••••* 86 

Pertibgfirb 39 


Total . . 19«368 


E&ya8tlif Eajastlia.^ — The well-known writer class of 
Hindustan. — ^Abont the derivation of the term there is some di&r- 
ence of opinion. Mr. Colebrooke gives as the popular derivation the 
Sanskrit hdya-Ban$tHah^ staying at home/' in reference to their 
sedentary habits. The caste themselves derive their name from 
id^a^Btka^ situated in the body> incorporate^ with reference to the 
legend of their descent^ which will be given further on. 

*2, Like all people who are on their promotion the E&yasths 

Origin of the esste *** particularly sensitive as to any imputa- 
tions on the parity of their descent^ and 
it is^ from every point of view, useless to revive a troublesome 

* Based on notes bj Knnsbi BAm Saran DAs. FaixAbAd ; Pandit Baldeo PraaAd, 

Pepntj Collector, Oawdpnr ; Mnnsbi Ummed LAI ; The Tawdrtkh Qaum KdyoMih, 

by Mnnshi Awadh BihAri 141; and Tnwdrikh Qaur KAyaath^ by Mnnshi EiahoriLAl. 
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contioveiqr. Mr. Biriej rem&rbi tbat **iike phyeical charaeteni 
of the BMr Eftyaeths (who are identioftl with those of these 
ProTincee) ^ord some grounds for the belief that they may be 
of tolerably pure Aryan descent/ though the group is doubtless a 
functional one recruited from all grades of the Aryan community/' 
Tiie case of the Eftyasths of Bengal is not so clear^ though it is 
reported that the K&yasths of Northern India have recently shown 
an inclination to admit them to full rights of communion. Of 
them Mr. Bisley writes : Putting tradition aside^ and looking, on 
the one hand, to the physical type of the Kiyasths, and, on the 
other, to their remarkable intellectual attainments, it would seem 
that their claim to Aryan descent cannot be wholly rejected, 
though all attempts to lay down their genealogy precisely must 
necessarily be futile. It appears to be at least a plausible conjec- 
ture that they were a functional group, developed within the 
Aryan community, in response to the demand for an official and 
literary class, which must in oonrse of time have arisen. This class 
would naturally have been recruited more largely from the peace- 
ful Vaisyas and Sudras than from the warlike Kshatriyas, while 
the Brahmans would probably have held aloof from it altogether." 

8. It is, of course, not difficult to do, as some Cdvocates of a 
higher status for the caste than others are disposed to admit 
have done, to produce texts in support of their views ; but it is 
obvious that the question cannot he settled by reference to writings, 
the authority of some of which is not quite free from suspicion. The 
matter is one of purely physical conformation, and, before it can 
be finally settled, the anthropometrical data must be much larger 
than they are at present. At the same time it may perhaps be 
said that most competent observers of the physical appearance 
of Ed.yasths are not prepared to accept the conclusion of the writers 
of the JatimS.laalid similar authorities, which deny wholly or partly 
th^r Aryan descent ; and so far as the evidence from customs 
and manners goes, the rcsnlt is the same/ 

4. With this pre&ce we may now go on to relate the legends of 

_ ^ thelf origin given by the members of the 

The tnhal legenSB* t i 

caste themselves. One story telU that 

in the beginning of all things there were thirteen Tunas in 

> Any one onrioni as regard* thii oontroTeiey may conanlt, on the one hand, 
the Ka^astha Ethnology of Mnnahi KAli Fraeid and Eibn Gom PrasAd Sen’s arti^ 
in Qalmtia Bevievo, XC1,« 1% 
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Yamapuri^ the kingdom of the dead. The last of these wae Chitm. 
In those days there were three men of the same iiame in a 
certain city. One was a Haja^ the second a Brahman and the 
third a barber. When the time appointed for the Bija^s life 
had expiied, Yama sent bis messengers (d4t(i) to bring his soul to 
Yamapuri. The messengers spared the Baja and brought the 
soul of the BiAhman and barber to Yama, who, when he consulted 
his register, found that a mistake had occurred. Brahma was 
grieved when he heard of this, and began to meditate how he could 
so arrange the affairs of Yamapuri so as to avoid similar mis^ 
takes in future. Up to that time there was no such thing as carnal 
birth; life was produced by the milk of the gods. While Brahma 
was thus reflecting, Vishnu appeared before him in his four-handed 
form. In one hand he held a pen, in the second the Vedas, in tlie 
third the pdsa or noose with which Yama catches the souls of the 
dead, in the fourth the danda or mace with which he punishes the 
wicked. Vishnu then spread his delusion over Brahma and he took 
him on his knee and said, you existed in my body unseen, 

I give you the name of Chitragupta and make you the four- 
teenth Yama. He then ordered Chitragupta to assume charge of 
Yamapuri and to stop mental creation aud introduce the arrange- 
ment of carnal births. He added that he should, in future, worship 
Surya, Vishnu, Devi, Ganesa, and Siva, but that he (Brahma) was 
to be his personal god [isht/j^devata). When the gods heard that 
mental creation was to cease, Dharma Sarma Bishi represented 
to Brahma that he wished to marry his daughter Iravati to Chitra- 
gupta, and Manuji, the son of Surya, proposal to give him his 
daughter Sudakshiua also. To this Brahma agreed, aud the double 
marriage was performed. Iravati bore to Chitragupta eight 
sons — Cham, Sucharu, Chitraksha, Matiwan, Hanuman, Chitra- 
chS.i*u Chanma, and Jitindriya; by Sudakshina he had four sons— 
Chitrabanu, Vibbanu, Viswabbanu, and Vrijbhanu. When Brah- 
ma saw the increase of the family of Chitragupta he was pleased 
and said, My son ! I have created from my arms the Kshatriyae, 
wh6 will be lords of Mrityuloka, the world of death. I desire 
to make your sons Kshatriyas like thom.^' But Chitragupta said, 
“ Most of the Bijas of the world will fall into hell. I do not 
desire this fate for my sons, I pray thcte to allot to them some 
other function. " Brahma was pleased and answered, "Your sons 
shall wield the pen aud not the sword. For four births shall 
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they live pi the W)rld of death. Then, if thqr deserve it, they shall 
be removed to the heaven of the gods.^^ So the sons of Chitragupta 
came down to this world of ours, and, when they had established 
their human race, they were readmitted into heaven. 

5. So Chitragupta mmains the I’ecorder of Yama. A soul, 
when it quits the body, seeks its abode in the lower regions ; there 
the I’ecorder Chitragupta i-eads out its account from his register, 
called Agrasandhani, and the soul either joins the Pitri, or is sent for 
punishment to one of the twenty-one hells, or is re-bom on earth in 
some other form. Dr. Muir* translates a description of Chitra- 
gupta from the Vrihannaradiya Purana, which he describes as 
tasteless and extravagant ‘'The dreadful Chitragupta, with a 
voice like that issuing from the clouds at the mundane dissolution, 
gleaming like a mountain of colly rium, terrible with lightning-like 
weapons, having thirty-two arms, as big as two yojanasi, red-eyed, 
long-nosed, his face furnished with grinders and projecting teeth, his 
eyes resembling oblong ponds, bearing death and diseases.'^ In the 
Padma Purana we also read : “ Brahma having remained in medita- 
tion for a while, there sprang from his whole body a male of godlike 
form bearing an inkpot and a pen. Tin's being was named Chiti’a- 
gupta, and he was placed by Brahma near Dharmaraja to register 
the good and evil actions of all sentient beings. He was possessed 
of supernatural wisdom, and became the partaker of sacrifices offered 
to the gods and fire. It is for this that the twice-bom always give 
him oblations from their food. As he sprang from the body of 
Brahma he is said to be of the Kayastha class. His descendants 
are Kayastha of numeious goiras on the face of the earth.^^ And 
in the Bhavishya Purana we read : “ Thou art sprung from my 

(Brahmans) body ; therefore thou shalt be styled Kayastha. Thou 
shalt be known on the earth by the name of Chitragupta. O son, 
having obtained ray positive commands, thou shalt be posted for ever 
in the kingdom of Dharmaraja for the discrimination of virtue and 
vice I Let the religious duties prescribed for the Kshatriya caste 
be followed by thee according to rule. O son, beget devout 
children on the face of the eai’th.^^ At the last Census only 1,967 
persons were recorded as worshippers of Chitragupta, which is 
explained by the fact that ''K^yasths are in general orthodox 
Saivas or Vaishnavas and worship Chitragupta with simply a 


* AncMVKt TewtB, V., 802, note. 
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aomewbat greater degree of reverence than other oaeteB xip to the 
spirits of th^r anoestors^^. 

6. The K&yasths are divided into twelve etidogamous sub^castes^ 

^ These are Sriv&stavya or Snbistab ; Bhat- 

Trioal orffaniSftcicnL* 

nigai-a or Bhatn4gar ; Saksena ; Amisht or 
Anvasta; Aithan; Asthina; B&lmik or V&lmiki; M^ithtir; 
S&iyadhwaja or Sdrajdhwaj ; Knlsreshta or Knlasreshta ; Karan 
or Karanaj Oauda or Gaurand Nigam, with a thirteenth known 
as Unlya or those of Undo. These it may be convenient to 
consider separately. 

7. These are said to be descended from Bhdnu, the son of 

The SrivAstarya Chitragupta. He is said to have emigrated to 
or Srib&stab KAyaetha. Kashmir, where he became Rdja of Srinagar, 

and thence obtained his name. On him was conferred the title of 
Rdja-adhirdja by Chandragupta, the Raja of Magadha. By 
another account the name is derived from Srivatsa, the favourite 
of the goddess of fortune/^ an epithet of Vishnu, whom they are 
said principally to worship. But there can be little doubt that the 
name is really territorial and derived from the ancient town of 
Sravasti, now Sahet-Mahet, in the Gonda District. They, like 
the Ganr Kdyasths, have two sections Khai*a. and DdBra — which 
are also endogamous. Abont the explanation of these names opinions 
difEer, Khara possibly represents the Sanskrit safa in the sense 
of right or excellent while Dusra implies an inferior grade. 
By one story those were named Khara who took up their residence 
at Ajudhya during the time of Ramchandin ; while those who went 
and lived elsewhere were called Dusra or ^'second rate."^^ By 
an extraordinary feat of folk etymology some of the Oudh 
Kftyasths say that the twelve sub-castes married each the daughter 
of a deity (deota). On this the Rikshasas determined not 
to be outdone, and persuaded each of them to take a RSkshasa 
bride as well. The descendants of the deity became known 
as DeosTft or DGsra, and those* of the demons Khara, which is 
supposed to be derived from Rak&hasa.^ A third story brings 
the date of the division down to the time of Akbar, At the 
Baqar ^Id he, as was the custom of his Court, ordered the flesh of 
the sacrificed goats to be distributed among his courtiers. Those who 
Moepted the favour were known as Khara or high-class those 
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who refg^ were called DAera or ^^eeoond rate/^ One oE them 
refused the gift with contumefyi and was called Akhotii which is 
said to mean ^^one whose jhiith remained intact/' By another 
story this word^ which is the name of one of the Bengal sections, 
means ''one who would not eat" the forbidden food. According 
to Mr. Sherring,^ two other clans of this sub-caste, the NiplA ShabAn 
and the Buddhi Shaban^ are to be found in the Allah&fafid and 
Fatehpur Districts. The Sribistab is by far the most numerous 
sub-caste of the KS-yasths of these Provinces. 

8. The Bhatnagar sub-caste is supposed to be descended from 

Ti. Blutiiisar 0* Chitragupta. Thqr are 

KAyasttu. derive their name from their restdenoe 

on the banks of the Bhat river, or at the old town of Bhatner, the 
fort of which is of some historical interest, having been at various 
times captured by Mahmud of Ghazni, TaimAr, and Eamr&n, the 
eon of Huraayun, Among them are two endogamous sections— 
Bhatn^ar Vaisya or Qadim, the "real" or "ancient" BhatnAgars, 
and the Gaur Bhatnagari, who are, as will be seen in the account of 
that sub-caste, connected with the Gaur, 

9. According to the tribal tradition, the word Saksena is a 

corruption of the Sanskrit Bahhu^ena in the 
TUe Saksena KAyasths. f^end of the army," and was a 

title given to them by the Srivastavya EAjas of Srinagar on 
account of their skill in war. But there can be no doubt that the 
name is really a territorial title derived from the old town of 
Sankisa in the FarrukhAbAd District. They have three endogamous 
sections — Khara and DAsra, wliich agree with those of the SriUstav 
sub-caste, and Kharua, which is said to mean " pure," and was 
conferred as a recognition of his honesty on one of their anoestors 
who was Treasurer to Kusa, one of the twin sons of RArna and 
Sita. The name of this woriby is said to have been SArya Chandi’s 
or Soma Datta. By another story the DAsra section took its name 
from the fact that they went with Humayun, the &ther df the 
Emperor Akbar, when he had to take refuge in IrAn after his 
defeat by Shir Shah. They remained some sixteen years in exile 
with that monarch, and when they returned the "real" or Ehara 
Saksena sub-caste refused to ^t hachchi with them. It may be 
conjectured that the terms Khara and DAsra really imply some 
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Aotoal dietiaotioii o£ social rank and that the fissioxi of the|^b*caBte 
into these two eeetions was the result of some internal quarrd about 
eating or some other social observance. The traditional ancestor of 
the Saksena sub^aste is Matim&n^ the son of Chitragupta* 

10. The Amisht or Anvasta or Ambastha sub-caste are 
Th© Amiaht or Am- tradition the descendants of Hanumftn, son of 

bastha KAyaathe. Chitragupta. They are said to have settled 

at the Gimar Hill and to have taken their name from their worship 
of the goddess Ambaji or Amba Devi. There seems, however, to be 
some reason to suspect that they may be the representatives of the 
Ambastha race, the Ambastae of Arrian, who are traditionally 
descended from a Br&hman and a woman of the Vaisya tribe, and 
were noted for their skill in medicine. It may be noted that the 
practice of surgery is an occupation of some Kliyasths. At the town 
of Nagram, in the Lucknow District, there is a colony of KS,yasths, 
known as Kohhal, who are oculists and are held in great local 
repute. None of the Amisht sub-caste appear to be found in these 
Provinces ; they are chiefly resident in Bengal. 

11. The AithAna sub-caste are traditionally the descendants 
The Aebthina K4y- VisvabMnu, BOH of Chitraf^pta. The 

Mihs, legendary explanation of the name is that 

their ancestor once presented to Baja Banar of Benares eight {aMa) 
kinds of pearls — those of the snake, of the shell, of the bamboo, of 
the conch-shell, of the hog, of the elephant, and one that fell down 
with the rain from heaven. They have two endogamous sections 
which do not eat together — the Purabi or Mashriqi, Eastern,'' 
who are found in Jaiinpur and its neighbourhood, and the Magh- 
ribi or Pachhami, “Western," which are found in and about 
Lucknow 

" 12. The Valmiki or Balmik sub-caste are said to be descended 
from Vibhanu or Vrijbhanu, the son of 
Chandi-agupta, who is said to have gained the 
name of Valmiki from his austerities. The name is supposed to be 
derived from the fact that he was so intensely devoted to meditation 
on God that he allowed the ants to form an ant-hill [vdlmUa) over 
him. They do not appear to have any legend connecting them with 
the famous Vilmiki, the author of the Ramayana. They have 
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threc endogamous sections — Mambai, those of Bombay ; Kachchhi 
thoM of Kachehb or Cutoh; and Sorathi, those of Surat or Saur&shtra. 
They arc not recorded at the recent Census in these Provinces, 
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18. Mfttiinr Bub^neto »Te said to be deBoeadad from Gbtoo, 

^ Bon of Chitra<mptB. Thw ta]a thw mune 

The MAthur K«yasth*. • 4.1.1 x a. -m* j.u a Jt 

from thair settlement at Mathura, Aooora* 

ing to one accomit they have three endogamonB sectionB—Dihlawi, 

** those from Delhi^'; Kachohhi, from Kaehchh or Cntch ; and the 

Laehauli of Jodhpur. By another account the Lachauli or Jodh« 

pur seci; is called Panohauli, from a king of that country named 

Fancha. 

14. The title of the SOrajdhwaj or S&ryadhwaja Eftyasths 
The SAtyaahwaja KAy- means one having the sun for his emblem.''^ 
By their own story, they call themselves the 
descendants of yibhS,nu, son of Chitiagupta. The title of Sflrya- 
dhwaja is said to have been conferred on him by Raja Sura Sena of 
the race of Ikshwdku, because he helped him in performing a sacri- 
fice. There is a more scandalous derivation of the name and origin 
of this sub^caste which is particularly irritating to Kdyasths and 
need not be repeated. They profess excessive purity and call them- 
selves Sakadwipi or Scythian BrShmans. 

16. The Kulsreshta or Kulasreshta {Sanskrit kulasresACiu, 
The Kulasreahta KAy- well-bom claim to be descended from 
Jitindriya or Atindriya, the son of Chitra- 
gupta. The legend runs that he was the most amiable of all the 
sons of Chitragupta, and every year used to invite his brothers and, 
after drinking the water in which he washed their feet, to entertain 
them. This devotion to his brethren was counted unto him as 
righteousness. When his allotted space of life had passed, a 
messenger from Yamapuri came to him and said, If you do not 
care to go to Heaven just now, some other arrangements wilj be 
made for you by your father Chiti*agupta."' He replied that he 
preferred to go to Heaven at once, so a heavenly chariot {vimdua) 
came down for him and carried him first to the Agniloka Heaven, 
where he saw his father Chitragupta, who was pleased to see him, 
and, mounting on the same chariot, took him round all the Heavens. 
At last, when they reached Prajapati Loka, another chariot met 
them and carried them to Brahma Loka, where he was received into 
eternal happiness. Hence the honourable title conferred on his 
descendants. The Eulsi’eshta Kdyasths are divided into two eudo- 
gamous sections, Barah Khera, or “ the twelve ancient village sites,^^ 
and Chha Khera, or the six sites.^^ These do not eat kachchi 
together. 
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16. Tha Kamn is a purely Bengal snlMiaste, The name is 
applied to the indigenous writer olaes of 
Orissa^ of whom a full account is given by 

Mr. lUsley. The word^ of coarse, is the Sanskrit katana (root 
in, to do **) ; but traditionally thqr take their name from some 
place named Kam&li on the Narbada. They have two endogamouB 
sections^the GayawMa or those of Gaya," and the Tirhfttiya or 
Tirhfitwil, who are residents of Tirhflt. 

17. The Gaur SL&yasths claim to derive their name from 

TheGaudaorO.™ 

K&jMtha. and say that the Sena dynasty was furnished 

from their sub-caste. Their primal ancestor, Bh&ga Datta, is 
said to have fought in the war of the Mahd,bh&rata on the side 
of Duryodhana against Yudhishtbira. Another famous king 
among them was Ed,ja Lila Sena. Among Kiyasths it is the 
custom at marriages for women to make an image of lamp>black, 
which they call Kil Sen, and worship it with the family deity. 
According to one account this Kil Sen really represents the famous 
Rija Lil Sen. The last of the dynasty is called by them Rdja 
Lakhmaniya, and to him the Brahmans announced that a Turk or 
Musalman, whose hands were long enough to touch his feet, would 
wrest the Kingdom of Bengal from him. At last Bakhtiyir 
Khiiji was found able to perform this feat, and he deposed the 
Gaur K&yasth dynasty. After the conquest the Gaur Kiyasths 
learnt that some persons of the Bhatnigar sub-caste were in the 
Muhammadan service, and the two bodies began to amalgamate, 
and some of the Gaur Kiyasths also took service with the foreigner. 
Finally, they adopted from the Bhatnigars the B&m Mirgi or 
left-hand worship and the veneration for Bhairava Chakra, and 
began to eat with them. So the Bhatnagars invited the Gaura 
to eat kachchi with them, and though thei’e was no inteimarriage 
between the two clans, the Bhatnigars came and ate kaehchi at 
the houses of the Gaurs ; but when the Bhatnigars invited the 
Gaurs to pay them the same compliment they refused. At this 
the BhatnS.gaTB took extreme offence, and when some of the Gaurs, 
who were friendly to them, did eat kachchi with them, their 
more scrupulous brethren excommunicated them. At that time 
Nasiruddin was Emperor of Delhi, and he had both Gaur and 
Bhatn^ar Kayasths in his service. When the Delhi branch of 
the Bhatn&gars heard of these events thqr determined to exoom- 
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mnnioate their Eastern brethren unless the Oaurs would agree to 
eat kachchi with them, and pressure was brought to bear by tho 
Muhammadan Emperor to secure this object. In the end some 
Gaurs did eat with the Bhatnftgars, and were hence called Oaur 
Bhatn^gai’i ; while other more scrupulous Gaum fled from Delhi in 
prefeience to eating with the Bhatnftgars. One of them was a 
woman far gone in pregnancy. She took refuge in the house of 
a Brihman, and. when her son was born and grew up the BrUhman 
married his daughter to him. The remaining Gaurs went to 
Budiun and settled there. Hearing of this, the Delhi Bhatnagars 
again complained to the Emperor and he sent oncers to bring the 
Budllun Gaurs and force them to eat with the Bhatnagars. They 
implored the help of their Brahman friends, and, in order to protect 
them, the Brdhmans invested them with the Br&hmanical cord, and 
when they were asked said that these K&yasths were theii' breth- 
ren. The royal officers were not satisfied with this statement 
and forced the BrAhmans to eat with these Gaur KAyasths on the 
same cooking-place {chauka)^ On this, to the great disgust of 
the Bhatnagars, the Emperor dismissed their complaint} and in 
their anger the Bhatnagars excommunicated their brethren *, and 
thus there came to be two classes of BhatnAgars — ^the KhAs or 
real Bhatnagars, who had held no communion writh the 
Gaurs, and the Gaur BhatnAgars, who had eaten with them. And 
for the same reason there came to be four sections of the Gaurs — 
JlfBt, the real Gaurs, who held offices on the Bengal frontier, 
such as at NizamAbAd, Jaunpur, and other places; tecondh/, those 
who had eaten kachchi with the BhatnAgars ; thirdly^ those who 
were admitted into communion by the BudAun Brahmans; and 
fourthly^ those who had admitted to caste rights the woman whose 
son was bom in the BrAhman^s house. 

18 . Then followed sundry internal quarrels, which appear not 
to be quite settled up to th(j present day. It is said that the third 
class of Gaurs above mentioned settled at NizAmAbAd ; with these 
the members of the third class would hold no connection, and 
appointed the BudAun BrAhmans to be their family priests. The 
Gaurs of the second class requested these BrAhmans to arrange to 
get them admitted to equal rights with their clients. This re- 
quest was so far agreed to that they were admitted to communion ; 
but the Gaurs of the fourth class refused to give them their 
daughters in marriage. After a time this difleienoe is said to have 
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disappeared. Hearing of this the Ganrs of the first class, who 
were dispersed in various places cut off connection with those of 
Nizftm&h&d from those of the second class. But in time this 
quarrel was settled, and they are said now all to intermarry. But 
even now it would seem that occasional attempts are made to revive 
this old tribal quarrel. The sections above described are now 
known as Khara, D&sra, BangAla, Delhi Shimali, and Budauni. 

19. It has seemed worth while to give what may be consider- 
ed a prolix account of a petty caste disagreement. But the story 
is interesting from two points of view. In the first place, it illus- 
trates the manner in which these tribal sections are being developed. 
It is on the basis of some insignificant disagreement' about ceremo- 
nial, such as eating and drinking, etc., that so many of these en- 
dogamous groups are now developed and after a time recombine. 
The system of caste is, in fact, so far from being in a stable condi- 
tion, that it is in a state of perpetual fiux ; and we may conjec- 
ture that it was from causes such as these in the remote past, of 
which we have no trustworthy record's, that the endogamous 
groups, which we now call castes, were largely developed. Second^ 
/y, it is curious to consider the attitude which the Muhammadan 
Government adopted in dealing with a caste quarrel like this. 
Now-a-days we can hardly conceive the Government putting pres- 
sure on one body of people to admit another set to caste privileges ; 
but this was not so in the olden time, and the influence of the rul- 
ing power in moulding the system of caste is a factor which cannot 
be ignored. 

20. In the matter of intermarriage the Kayasths follow the 

standard rule of exogamy based on the text of 
Marriage. Yajnavalkya as expounded by the author of 

the Mitakshara, which bars marriage between sapindas^ that is, who 
are within five degrees of affinity on the side of the mother and 
seven degrees on the side of 'the father. Among the sub-castes 
which still maintain the organisation of local groups or sections {al) 
mariiage cannot take place between persons belonging to the same 
al ; nor can a man marry a woman belonging to the al of his 
maternal grandfather or great-grandfather. A man cannot take 
two sisters to wife at the same time ; but he may marry the younger 
sister of his deceased wife. Mr. Eisley gives some examples of 
outsiders being admitted among the K&yasths of Bengal ; but such 
a custom is forbidden among the Kdyasths of these Provinces. Of 
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watBe if a member of the oaete be espelled £o^ mieooiiduot aa^td «ub> 
sequently perform the expiatorj oer^ony (pray^s^ciiUa) he cm 
be restored to caste rights. Adtilt marriage is the mle, and infant 
marriage the ezceptioHi among most di the KAyasths. Sexual 
license before mai*riage is neither recognised nor tolerated, and the 
parents and other members of a girl thus offending would be 
promptly excommunicated. Polyandry is utterly prohibited, and 
polygamy, though allowed, is rarely resorted to unless the first 
wife be barren, in which case the stringent necessity of begetting 
male issue makes a second marriage permissible. Be-marriage oi 
widows is absolutely prohibited, and should a widow be found un- 
chaste, she and her relations are promptly put out of caste. There 
is no legalised divorce ; but if a wife commit adultery, she is at 
once put out of caste, and she cannot eat or associate with any 
member of the community. Such women cannot, as a matter of 
course, marry again. 

21. RAyasths follow the highest form of the eight kinds of 

marriage recognised by Mann in his Insti- 

Marriage ceremony. i mu 

tutes— that known as Brahma. The cere- 
mony is performed according to the rules laid down in the Sanskrit 
treatise known as the VivAha Faddhati, with Vedic formulas 
(matt^ra), as in the case of BrAhmans and the other twice-bom 
classes. The essential and binding portions of the ceremony are the 
natty dddna or giving away of the girl by her father, the 
panigrahana or taking of the bride's hand by the bridegroom, 
saptapadi or seven-foid circumambnlation of the sacred fire by the 
pair, and the Mtnddrddna or application of red powder by the bride- 
groom to the parting of the hair of the bride. As a role, too, every 
Kayasth bridegroom must be invested with the sacred thread before, 
or at the time of, marriage. 

22. The following account of a rural KAyasth marriage in 
Oudb was prepared by a native correspondent for Mr. J. C. 
Nesfield, and may he quoted here. When a son or daughter is 
twelve years of age the father and other relations begin to make 
arrangements for their marriage. The father of the girl, or her 
brother, accompanied by a Pandit and a barber, go in search of a 
girl. They try, if possible, to secure a girl of higher rank and 
station than their own. When they have fixed upon a boy they 
oall for his horoscope {kundali)^ and compare it with that of the girl, 
and consult a Pandit on the subject. This is known as ganna 
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panama. If the hprosoopefi agree^ negotiationB ae to the amount of 
the dowiy {nrooeed^ and when this is settled^ a day for the harraMa^ 
or betrothal^ is selected. On that day the father or brother of the 
ghfl with the Pandit and liarber repair to the house of the boy, and 
make over to the boy a Brahmanical cord and some money in propor- 
tion to the amount of the dowiy which has been agreed on. Then 
the barber or Kahir of the boy^s family prepares some sharbat^ which 
is given to the relatives, priest, and barber of the bride. After this 
they are entei'lained with tobacco, betel, and cardamoms. On this a 
day is fixed for the regular betrothal \tilak) and for the wedding. 
If the girPs home is near, her fi-iends return at once ; if not, they 
stay for the night. When they are leaving, the bndegroom's 
father gives the priest and barber of the girl a present, which is 
known as biddi» When they return, the girl's father also consults 
a Pandit, to ascertain if the day fixed for the betrothal and marriage 
is anspicions. If the report of the Pandit is favourable, this date 
is finally fixed ; if not, it is changed and a fresh date selected which 
will satisfy the Pandits on both sides. 

23, It sometimes happens that the tUak and marriage do not 
come off for^ six months or a year from the date of the preliminaiy 
betrothal ; and should either party be unable from any cause to 
make the necessary arrangements, it is again postponed. Up to 
this stage the engagement may be broken if either party be found 
to be affected with any physical defect such as blindness, dumbness, 
leprosy, or the like, or if, on further examination, any disagreement 
be found to exist in the horoscopes. The girl's father announces 
the day on which the tilak will be sent. At this time half the 
dowry arranged on is sent to the father of the boy. Half is given 
in cash and half in vessels and clothes, which usually consist of one 
large dish (thdra) of alloy {pMl) or silver, one turban, one bale 
of muslin or other embroidered cloth, four pieces of other cloth 
{nainmkh^ tameb), one or* five cocoanuts, some sandal wood, one 
handful of turmeric, seven fcetel-nuts covered with silver 
foil, two-and-a-half pameris or twelve-and-a-half sers of rice 
coloured with turmeric, some ddb grass, one or two annas 
worth of pice. Others, who can afford it, give richer gifts— horses, 
elephants, and the like. These things are collected by the father 
of the bride, and on the appointed day he invites his brethren, who 
are seated on a carpet and served with cardamoms; while the 
ladies are taken to the inner apartment and entertained in the same 
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vrajr. Then on a platform {eiab4tra) in the court-yard, which has 
been freshly plastered with cow -dung, the bride is soaied and five 
women, whose husbands are alive, place the gifts on a large tray 
and lay tliepi in her hands* This is then taken up hy the Pandit 
and laid before the assembled brethren, while he recites auspicious 
verses. When the brethi*eu approve of the gifts, the father of the 
girl, his priest, barber and Kahar get ready to proceed to the house of 
the boy. Meanwhile the assembled women sing the following song 

Pahilawa sagunwan daki wa machhariya ; he dulkS upran das 
pdn; 

Sngun hhal pdgon, 

HdUhi charan dulhe kdthi charhi jda siisutdr ; 

Sagun bhal pdgon. 

Hami hansi piichhai dulhin dei dulhe hekari je baujhig a hokhi 
janmen ? 

Sagun hhal pagan, 

Maiga to hamri Kausalga dei, unahi ke je hanjhiga kokki janmen. 
Sagun bhal pdgon. 

The first good omen is the curds and fish and the ten packets 
of betel on the bridegroom. I have got a good omen. 

O bridegroom I mount on an elephant and ride to the house of 
thy father-in-law. I have got a good omen. 

^‘The bride laughing asks, ‘From what barren mother wast 
thou born ? ' I have got a good omen. 

The boy answers — ‘ My mother was Kausalya (mother of 
R^ma). From her barren womb was I born.^ I have got a good 
omen.^' 

24. When the party of the bride reaches the house of the bride- 
groom, his barber washes their feet, first washing those of the 
priest. Then he serves round pipes, sharhat, cardamoms and betel. 
Meanwhile the boy's father has invited his brethren and friends. 
Betel and pi]>es are passed round and the girl's Pandit opens the 
presents before the company. Either on this day, or when the 
anointing begins, the tilak ceremony is peiiormed. This is done 
as follows A platform is made in the court-yard and fresh plas- 
tered with cow-dung. On this is placed a wooden seat {pirha) and 
under it some barley. On the seat the Pandit makes a holy 
square (ehauk) with flour, and places a pitcher on the platform, 
near which is erected an image of Gauri made of cow-dung. 
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Hie piteW repTisents G^esa Deota. To the sonth-weftt of the 
pitcher the Pandfit makes a representation of the nine planete 
{nava^grake^^ The bd^ is seated on the stool, and the Pandit 
makes him worship Gauri and Ganesa, and the nine planets. 
This done, the Pandit puts the dish containing the presents in 
the hands of the girPs brother, and he piesents them to the 
bridegroom, while the Pandit recites appropriate verses. The 
boy takes the tray into the oratory {deoghar) sacred to the family 
god (^a/a-i^es 0 ^a), and as he walks on, a woman poors a little 
water on the ground before him. This is known as arghaddna. 
Money is distributed among the BrS.hmanB present and their wives, 
and the assembled women sing the following song ; — 

8ufa gdS hd gohar main angna lipdya wa gajmoU thank purdga- 
ware, lalanwdn, 

Qajmoti thank purdi ka tuba fan kalat dhardyi hi mdnik dig ana 
jaldnrdy lalanwdn, 

Mdnik jaldike ehandan ptrha dhardywarS, lalanwdn^ 

Adke pifhwa par baiihe Rdja Da%atath ke pniwa^ ddki Janak ki 
dhiga re, lalanwdn, 

Aehhat ddb Idike dharS wa char an par Siya dekhi musidn. 

Sydm baran aaitt manhin na bkdwai Ram chaman kaite fdb wall. 
CkuTnan ekaran tardp Ram Hariwdle, 

JBdyen bar Rdm, dahinS ang Sita, hich ihaiydu Dhaurahar gir. 

Aran mdr Mahddeva haiihi dhydn lagdiale. 

Chmman charan tardp Rdm Hariwdld, 

Ek takhi ntki holan lagi, 8nn takhi bat hamdrJ* 

Wai kriya alankit nkat, hamdkan kul unjiydr^ 

Chaman eharan tardp Rdm HariwdlS, 

I plastoed the oonrt-yard with the dong of the sacred cow 
Sorabhi. 1 made a sqoare of large pearls. 

Maldng a sqoare of largo pearls, 1 placed in it a golden pitcher 
foil of water. 

Placing the golden pitcher, I lighted the lamps of gems. 

^ Near it I placed the stool of sandal-wood. 

On half of it sits the son of Dasaratha, on the other half the 
daoghter of Janaka. 

When we placed holy rice and sacred grass at th^r feet, Sita 
smiled. 
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The swarthy faee ple^th me not* How caai I go and kw 

him? 

Kiss the feet of B&ma, who is personified as Krishna. 

Bama sits on the right and Sita on the left, and hetwixt them 
is Mount DhawaJagiri. 

** I'here MahMeva sits and the ascetics absorbed in devotion, 

** Kiss the feeTof Bima, who is personified as Krishna. 

** One maiden gets up and says—' Other women may be blamed, 
but I am the light of this blessed family/ 

** Kiss the feet of Bima personified as Krishna.^’ 

25. The woman who pours water before the boy as he goes into 
the oratory sings as follows 

Art ari Saffunt, art ari Baguni^ $agunwa tai dwa 
Tuhari gagunwa rS tuhard saguntoa saguni hoga hgdk 
MorS hi angana^ more he angan chandan guekka ruhkwa, tehi tar 
Rija Da»aratk he patwa s&jai bdrdt, 

Dehkab re ntdiga, dehhab re mdi bdba mot beohdr. 

Bahiydn lejhijhihori chhinari ka putwa^ tdta moiin ha hdr. 

Come, goddess of good luck, come I ‘Itis by thy omens that 
the wedding will be completed. 

" In my court-yard, in my court-yard the son of Baja Dasa- 
ratha arranges the procession. 

" O mother I mother I see my arrangements. 

The son of the rake shook my arm and my necklace of pearls 
was broken.^ ^ 

26. Meanwhile the guests are entertained by the singing of a 
nautch girl and dinner is served. The second or third day those 
who have brought the tilah return home, and the priest and barber 
are suitably fed. Then they sing as follows 

Suno, euno, Rdm Chandra gdri. 

8dri earit atlas ka lahnga^ dpar naurang sdri. 

Bdnh bijdgath, jaushan sohai dpar iariwan sdri^ 

lina pakini jah ftikarin Kausalga chhindari rdur mnhiiri^ 

Vpra si uparki la bolai Charki do kamdri atari/* 

8uho^ sunOf Rdm Chandra gdru 
Sama Ldla hi dulhin aisi bans jaisi Kanehanpnr kaminiga ; 
hdn^ hdn^ Kanehanpur H kaminiga. 

Unki mdngi ha sendvr aiso bana jaisi Bkddon birhahutiga^ 
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VnkS mdiht M btndx aui batti jaui Bkddon keri bijaliya. 

XJ%ki Haiti ia kdjar aiio banojaisd Sdwan ki ghata gheriya. 

Vnk( dd%ton ki misit aisi bani jauS Sdwan lankS bijuliya. 

VnkS angS ka jobanwa, aino hanyo jaise anba lagS iikorwa, 

Uaki nitii ka gaikiya aisi bani jauS nebua galgalwa, hdn^ hdn pakS 
nibu galgalwa, 

Sawadhi ke hahini ka joban aiao hana^ jaisi jhahra par ka tgroia^ 
Bdja mokS, bdbu moke aur Mughal Pathdn. 

Qhora daurdwat Phiringi mohe^ jinki dhtri haniydn^ 
Muskini tamadhi Ldla tuhanka buldwen Dtwdnji Biwdn midmat ; 
Kaun nhai taksir ji ? 

Vkai aamadhin aparbal sowai Jtdahwa ke iirju 
Hansi hansi eej biekhaif kekar se beniya doldwai ji ; 

Jab olt'ai Idgi samadhin chhindariya Jtilahwa ke dwai juri tab ji. 
Jab kartoai mdngai^ karwat mdngat Julahwa jdla rinydi ju 
Lauti re Julahwa^ lauti re Julahwa^ jatiya se kikeei ajdt )i ; 
Hatiei hansi puchhai Julahwa sS Rdm kaun uddam kai ke 
khaib ji, 

Teri nariya rS hharangin^ teri nariya ri bharangin^ dhotiya binauri 
ehautkda ju 

ChauthdnS hi dhoti re an malmal ka thdn ji. 

Pahiro tu eamadhi Ldla pahiro in samadhi Ldla^ apni joiya ka 
praadd ji. 

O Rama I Listen to their jeers. The lady's sheet flows 
like a river. Her petticoat is of satin. Over it is a new robe. 
On her arm shines the band and armlet. Over her head is a fine 
sheet. When the coquettish mother of Rama comes out thus 
attired they call from the balcony, ‘ Come to my upper chamber.' 
O RAma listen to their jeers. 

The wife of the father-in-law is so decorated that she looks 
like a woman of the City of Gold. The parting of her hair is red 
as the lady-bird insect of 13hadoi\. Her forehead spangles look 
like the lightning j the lamp-black' on her eyes looks like the dark 
clouds in the month of BhSdon ; the black on her teeth is like the 
lightning in Siwan ; her breasts are like the swelling mangoes ; 
her waist-knot is like the lime ; her bosom is like the cucumber. 
The RAja, the BAbu, the Mughal, and the Pathan are bewitched by 
her beauty ; so are the Europeans who speak sweetly . 

O father-in-law, smile ; DiwAnji (the biidegioom) is calling 
you. 1 salute you, DtwAnji. What fault have I committed? The 
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xn 0 ther>m*law loves the weaver. She smiles^ epreads the cotich^ and 
fans him. As she was falling asleep the weaver. was attacked 
with fever. When she wanted him to turn round he was wroth, 
“ Come hack, weaver ! Through thee I have lost my caste. How 
am I to live? I will fill thy shuttle and weave a cloth fotir 
pieces long. It will be of muslin^ and the father-inrlaw will wear 
it round his loins as an offering from his spouse.^' 

27. Meanwhile the fathers on both sides begin making prepara- 
tions for the marriage. The biide’s father collects grain and 
other supplies, and the father of the bridegroom gives earnest 
money to musicians and dancers^ to the Mali for the wedding 
crown {maur), to the Kah&r beareie, to the BS.nBphor for a basket 
(ddC), to the LohS-r for the wedding bracelet (kanpan), to the 
potter for vessels, to the Sun^ for the ear-ring (bdla), and cloths 
and jewelry for the wedding gift {ddl) are also prepared. In- 
vitations are issued in the form of a letter written on paper dyed 
with turmeric {pili chitthi)^ and are sent with a betel-nut by a 
Nii or Bari. 

28. Next comes the Pacbhorna ceremony. The women of the 
neighbourhood are invited by a woman of the Nai or Bari caste. 
When they arrive, the parting of their hair is marked with red- 
lead and oil, and some urad pulse is given to them, which they clean 
( pachfioma) in a winnowing fan. As they do this they sing as 
follows : — 

More anganvoa chandan gachha rokh, iehi tar eugwa sagun lige 
thdrh ; 

Fakil sagunwa re suga—AMr ghar jdS ; dahi ka dahenriya man- 
daua dhdi dei ; 

Duaare eagunwa re svga — Pandit ghari jae, subk ka lagana man* 
daua dhdi dex ; 

TtsarS sagunwa svga — Konharwa ghare eubh ka kalaswa man* 
daua dhdi dei j 

Chauthd eagunwa enga — Kundere ghare jde^ snhh ka eindhutwa 
mandaua dhdi dei ; 

Pdnchwdn eagunvja euga^Bajajwa ghare jde, eubh ka chundariga 
mandaua dhdi dei; 

Chhathtodn eaguntoa stiga — Churiharwa ghare jdd^ subh ka jorwa 
mandaua dhdi dei. 

Bami ai hadari barasai lagi menk^ 
hhijan IdgS dulhd dulJUn jural saneh^ 
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0%Ha d%Ui% $4 ** Ek hit ehulo^ ham imm raahin 

ikamdfi* 

** KaUf main ehdkun dulke? Bdli^a Juri ehhdnk. 

Bala hi aagna rS prabhu %ajaa sal thdrhj* 

** KekatS gnmaawa re ikaniga birwa aa Mdu ; KekarS gumaama 
dhaniga ntara na dewa ? 

Bdba ha gumanma dka»iga dina dux chdr ; 

Hamri ri gumanwa dhaniya fanam sir ay a/^ 

In my oonrt-yard is a sandal tree on which sits a parrot 
bearing good omens. 

“ First, the parrot goes to the Ahir and brings his curd vesse], 
which is placed as a good omen in* the marriage shed. 

Secondly, he goes to the Pandit and brings the news of the 
lucky time, which is a good omen. 

Thirdly, he goes to the potter and places the lucky pitcher in 
the shed, which is a good omen. 

" Fourthly, he goes to the carpenter and brings the lucky red- 
lead box and places it in the shed, which is a good omen. 

Fifthly, he goes to the cloth mei'chant and brings the coloured 
sheet to the shed, which is a good omen. 

Sixthly, he goes to the bangle maker and brings the lucky 
bangles and places them in the marriage shed. 

The clouds collect, the rain begins to fall. The bride and bride- 
groom begin to get wet and are joined in love. 

“ Says the bride — ^ Come, let us go together and make a bower. 

‘ How can I go under the cold shade of the Bela flower ?* ^ In 

the comt-yard of our grandfather the worthy elders are assem- 
bled.' 

^ In whom dost thou trust that thou wilt not take the cori- 
ander ?' 

^ * My master, I cannot answer for fear of my brother.' 

^ You may trust in your grandfather for two or three days. 
After that you must trust in me' all your life long.' '' 

The women who perform this ceremony are given each two-and- 
a-lialf sers of nrad pulse. 

29. Next comes the waf^ahhua rite, which is done in the even- 
ing. All the women collect, and the barber's wife puts some grain 
in a sieve with five roots of turmeric, two betel -nuts, and a lighted 
lamp. All the women, headed by the barber's wife, holding the 
rieve, go to a tank to the east, north, or west of the village. 
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Before they starts the head woman of the family piite ail and red* 
lead in the parting of their hmr. Thqr take a large haeketfnl of 
rice and pulse {JtAieiari) to the tank^ and sing the following song 
Mewari wdri saguui dj bane, 

Angna l\pai talheu ho, Mewari wdri eagani dy band. 
Chouki purdi rahheu ho, Mewari wdri ea^ni dj band, 
Kahn dharai rakheu ho, Mewari wdri eaguni dj bane, 
Pithwa dharai rakheu ho, Mewari wdri eaguni dj band, 
Bnlhin baithd rakheu ho, Mewafi wdri sagnni dj band, 

“ The maidens give a good omen. Have the court-yard plastered. 
Have the holy square made. Have the sacred pitoher placed. 
Have the wooden stool arranged. Get the bride seated. The 
maidens give a good omen.^^ 

30. When fchey reach the tank the oldest woman of the family, 
wearing a yellow garment, plasters a piece of ground, and in it she 
places some turmeric and red- lead, and fixes an arrow within it. 
She also places five roots of turmeric, two betel-nuts, and five hands- 
ful of earth, with the winnowing fan containing the articles which 
they have brought with them. She bums some incense and lights 
a lamp. While this is being done a song which cannot be printed 
is sung. The food is distributed, and as they comehomc they sing 
Thdrki pnkdrai mero ydr ; Mdhna terd jin dard na dwai, 
Mohana kiti rupaiga teri chdkari aur kUd takd iera roz ? 

Thdrhi pnkdrai^ etc. 

Mohana naU sau rupaiya meri chSLkari ; Idkh iaka mera roe, 
Thdrhi pukdrai, etc, 

Mohana chhorPhirangiya hi chdkari; Mohana chkor Patnriyakeedth, 
Thdrhi pnkdrai, etc, 

Ddntan ke hatieiya Mohana chhoro Makohd ha pdu, 

Thdrki puhdrai, etc, 

" My dear, I stand and implore you, but your heart feels no pity 
for me. O Mohan ! how much is your pay and how much do you 
get daily ? '‘I get a hundred rupees a month and a lakh of pice a 
Mohan ! give up the service of the European and the 
company of the dancing-girls. O Mohan I give up the l»tel of 
Mahoba which colours your thirty-two teeth, O friend ! I stand 
and implore you.'' 

81. When they return home, an unmarried girl, who brings a 
little earth from the tank, has a brass drinking vessel (lota) full of 
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water and a moved round her head. A rioe mortar is then 
placed on a plii^red platform in the court-yard^ and seven women 
whose husbands are alive pound rice in the mortar. While doings 
this they' sing songs unfit for publication. Sometimes instead of 
rice man^r pulse is pounded, and the ceremony is known as masur 
chhdtfia* In connection with this is the rite known as rora darnoy 
when seven women, as before, crush urad pulse in the family mill 
{chakkf). The songs sung on this occasion aie of the same de- 
scription, 

32. Then^ according to which house the rite applies, the bride 
or bridegroom, as the case may be, is seated on a stool in the house, 
and seven women whose husbands are alive nib him or her with 
barley flour mixed with oil and turmeric, A song is also sung on 
this occasion, and when the rice and pulse has been distributed 
among them, the women sing the evening [sand/iya) song, which is 
as follows : — 

Khaif 9Ufariya hesahi mangdih dehe Rdja Basaraih hdlhy 
Apan dpan dfiil 9a} e jddwai bhal bidhi sdje hdrdU ^ 

Dhauti Nana re dhautey Bdriya dhdya ken khabar jandu ; 
Keiik dal latoen Rdja Daiarath mt jin dehhi rindhon main bhdL 
hk Idhh Mthiy ddi fdkh ghora, tin lakh dye mkhpdU 
Hajhki ,palkiga Rdja Da9arath sut dye chaunr dhurai chdriu 
pdaw ; 

Kahanwdn bdjai damrn eahnaiyay kahanwdn sankh hi»ankh ? 
Kahwdn ke Rdja pul hidhan dwen ? Kahanwdn nlkai jhankdr ? 

Awadh ke Rdja put hidhan dwen, Janak ulhain jhankdr, 
JaiJidrdt mandwS tar utari, iasu no parchhai ddmdd, 

Kaehhu parchhai, kflchhu badan nihdrai kdla hhanwar re ddmdd, 
Chummon main haradi, chummon rS lochan, ehummon main bar ka 
ItXdr • 

Sdraj ki joti ee adhik nain sundar sdnwald baranSri Rdm, 
Bhayal bydh charhalMr eendnr nan lakh daij that, 

Tnrha ka dandiya pachhn ukai bdba maiya ka dharai lagidntu. 

Bhadji ka jiyara anand hhai bdba nauad ehalen eaanrdr^ 
Jaunebdt dhiya morijaihfn pipara ka pdt khahrdu 
Koili subad dhiya roatijaihen ehhatya bihri mart jay. 

Bdi ka hatohiya ghat kakah eandeswa maiya ee kahab arthdi. 
llajhi ueariya mori gadiya huari ge mmi maiya dkafikdi utkdi. 

‘I bonght catechu and betel and handed them to Itftja 
I>a8arath. They have adorned their followers and the wedding 
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party, 0 barber mSi Bin ! run and eeebow many men bave conies 
and inform me, so that 1 may cook rice for them/ * One l^h 
elephants, two likhs of horses, and three likhs of palanquins have 
come/ In the middle palanquin is Bija Dasarath's son, over whom 
&nB are being waved. Where is the drum being beaten and the 
tinmpet and conch shell blown ? What Kija has come to be mar- 
ried, and where does the music sound ? The King of Oudh has come 
to be married. The music is in Mathura and the city of Janak. 
The procession reaches the house, and the door rite is being per- 
formed. Diamonds, rubies, gems, and garlands are presented. The 
procession comes under the marriage shed, and the mother of the 
bride moves a water vessel and a pestle over the head of her son-in- 
law, As she does the wave ceremony, she looks at the bridegroom, 
who is black as the large black bee. 1 kiss turmeric ; I kiss the 
eves and forehead of the bridegroom. Kd,ma is as bright as the sun, 
black coloured though he be. The marriage is over, the parting of 
the bride s hair has been mai’ked with vermilion. Nine likhs are 
her dowry. When the pole of the litter is turned, the mother weeps. 
The sister-in-law is pleased that her husband^s sister is going to 
the house of her lover. The mother says — ' The leaves rustle on 
the road as my daughter passes by My daughter mourns as she 
goes like the cuckoo, and at this my heart is broken.^ As she goes 
along, my daughter says to those she meets on the road— ^ Go tell 
my mother that I have forgotten my dolls in the middle portico, 
and that she must keep them safe.' " 

33. This song is sung daily in the evening till the marriage 
day. When but two hours remain to dawn, seven women, uHhose 
husbands are alive, are called to wash the pounded umd pulse. As 
they wash it, they sing the song which is sung on the occasion of 
the IflaL The earth which has been brought by a virgin from the 
tank is used to make a fireplace, which is worshipped on the day 
when the anointing of the bride and bridegroom commences 

34. Next comes the wake {nfd Jaffa), which is performed on the 
foui’th night before the wedding day. The invitations are sent 
round by the wife of the barber and the Bllri. Meanwhile cakes 
are made to the amount of two-and-a-half, five, seven, or ten maunds 
weight according to the circumstances of the family. Then the 
oven, which has been constructed of the sacred earth brought from 
the village tank, is worshipped in this way.* It is fiibt smeartMl 
with rice soaked in water and turmeric, imd then a lamp is put 
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upon it^ with a pioe> a piece of turmeric^ and some betel-nuts. Then 
sev^en women whose husbands are alive smear it with the rice and 
wngs— 

Bhot hhayal hhintdr chiraiya ek bolai 
Jay jatjao kann Rama jin ghat osari. 

Ra moT^ fihfinn gShhin na more osari, 

Kuknru he Bo/had hhayal bhinsdr p^Hhaideb kaw Ram dpan dhana^ 
j4u apani main loni dhana dikhS na deb parehhdt na dab, 

Kane kundal, garS moii mdl ; 

Kdke keri tori chulbiya^ kahe lage uchakan ? 

Katin charitra tori chnlhiya ; kaun Rani pnjai? 

Sonen kafi more chut-hii^a^ rupe lage uchakan. 

Baton jaril mor chulhiya, to Jirbal Rani jyfJjai, 

** The morn is about to dawn; go and wake so and so, whose 
turn it is. ^Neither is my cow in calf, nor is it my turn/ The 
morning breaks at cock crow. I shall send my son ; I ehaJl allow 
none to see my bridegroom, nor permit any one to do tlie wave 
ceremony over him. He has ear-rings in his ears and a string of 
gems round his neck’. Of what is your oven made, and why is it 
lifted up ? What quality does it possess, and what Eani does it 
worship? 'It is made of gold and it is raised up for its beauty. 
It is studded with gems and the llaiii Jirbal worships it.^ 

85 . Next comes the Til pujna ceremony, which in some families 
is done live, and in some two, days before the wedding. At this 
time the kohahar, or wedding symbol, is made either in three or five 
places in the house. It is usually made at both sides of a special 
room door, and also within, the room itself. That inside the room is 
made with sixteen lumps {piriya) of cow-dung stuck on the wall. 
On the right side of the door are fixed three and on the left side 
four lumps of cow-dung. When this is being done, the following 
Bong is sung : — 

Jagna kai hohabar Mahddeva ehitra bichit, ra, hhitara kai kokalar 
Mahddera likhtain banai, 

Tehi hail It I Mahddeva ddsali sej, 

Jala pkailai Mahddeva sdtain adri rdt ; 

0 Ihari adto Mahddeva jata lewa aikori, 

Uamard naihartoa kai ehundari Mahddeva dhumil jaui koya, 
Mna auni Mahddeva ehali riaidya 
Bkiiara kai aejiya Mahddeva angana te ddnaain. 
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Ja% h($m hobai Muhddem mia kai %i>hd^in rmikijimiii dama ban/ 
sdr/ rdt, 

Kukuri lagdi Mahddeva gofwdrij apani gorwarlga Gaura tdiai 
kamen dewa 

Apani gofwariga Makddeva sntani jo deb, 

JDesioa Mahddeva birahi kai likhtoa na deb, 

Mahddeva makes a wonderful kokahar mark in the court-yard, 
and I shall make it myself in the inner room. Sitting there, 
MahSdeva spreads the couch. With his matted hair flowing he 
sleeps all night. O Mahadeva I draw up thy matted hair that the 
garment given by my mother be not stained. Hearing this# 
Mahadeva rises angrily. He brings the couch from the inner 
room and lays it in the court-yard. ' O Mahadeva ! if I am to be 
all my life married, the lain will fall pitter patter all night long.^ 
Mali«adeva stands bending at the foot of the bed. ‘ O Gaura ! let 
me sleep at the foot of thy bed.^ ^ O Mahadeva ! if I allow thee to 
sleep at the foot of my cot, thou wilt have no thought for those 
husbands who are away from their wives in the world.^ " 

The kohahar marks are made by the aunt or elder sister of the 
bride or bridegroom. 

86. Next follows the rite of kalae gofkna, or the smearing of 
the marriage pitcher. Seven women whose husbands are alive 
bathe and put on clean clothes. Their hair is oiled, the parting 
marked with vermilion, and their laps filled with barley. Then 
they smear a fresh earthen pitcher with cow-dung and stick lumps 
of the same substance all round it. On these grains of barley are 
sprinkled, and as they do this they sing : — 

AdhS laltoa mm Nag chttnai^ ddhS Ndgin chunaiy tabhdn na talwa 
iukdwan kamal bina, 

Adhi mandwa got bait hi, ddhe gotin baHh6y tabhdn na mandwa 
subatoau ehre nand bina, 

Aivahu nand guedhiy moti thakurdin, baitho mdnjh uedr/y kalae mar 
gotho, 

Jo main baithon^ hhauji, Jan baithdon, tin batan kai eadhl tinia 
ham lebai, , 

Bhaiga ka hdsul ghorwa na bkatijwa kai mohar, bhauji^ toharihagar 
kai tilarwa tiniu ham Mai, 

Na morai hdsul gho ai&a na bhadjwa kai moiar, na tnorai garkai 
tilariga mofU kaehha nabin. 
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Oanndn kS natdm Nauniya nanad mar Ttt iattia mdnjk ui^ 

arijfa kalaa mot goiho. 

Angana iSbhaiga bkUar gae^ hhauji se maii tarau Deama nitari 
kamjddai bfibiniga he kdran, 

Jo nanad gusdia, mori thahurdin, batik mdnjk dear, hdlaa mor 
goiho. 

Sebon main hdaul ghorawa^ hkatijwa hai mohar^ dpant gart hat 
tilariga, mori ghari tab kuchk. 

^ The snake feeds in half the tank and his mate in the other 
half. Even then the tank has no beanty without the lotus. In 
half of the marriage shed sit the tribesmen and in the other half 
their wives. But even then the pavilion has no beauty without 
the husband's sister. 0 husband's sister I mistress of your pas- 
sions^ my mistress, sit in the midst of the pavilion.' wife of 
my brother 1 if you ask me to sit here I agree, but three things 
you must give me — the horse of my brother with the gold chain 
round its neck, the gold coin my nephew wears, and you must 
present me with your three-stiand gold chain.' ^No horee, nor 
gold coin, nor three-strand chain have I.' By village relation- 
ship the barber's wife is as my husband's sister, sit in the middle 
and smear the pitcher. The brother goes into the house and con- 
sults his wife. I shall quit my native land on account of my 
sister. O my husband's sister ! mistress of passion, my own mistress, 
sit in the midst and smeai* the pitcher. will give you the 
horse with the golden chain, the nephew's gold coin, and the three- 
stiand chain round my neck.' " 

87. After this the grandfather or uncle of the bride or biide- 
groom sits on a platform in the courtyaid, which has been plasteied 
with cow-dung, with the corners of their garments tied together. 
This is done, they bathe and put on clean clothes. They sit facing 
the east, and the worship of Tel is performed as follows : In a dish 
flowers, holy rice, dub grass, betel, red lead, curds, and sweetmeats 
are placed. The Pandit makes an altar (hedt),KTidi Gauri and 
Ganesa are worshipped, and after them the Nine Planets [nangraha) 
to whom the offering is made. Incense is bumt, and a lamp lighted 
with camphor. The barber then digs a hole in the ground, in which 
the worshippers fix a harrow {henga)^ and the earth is filled in round 
it. Then the worshipper makes seven marks on the harrow with 
powdered rice* and oil, and binds a thread (rahsha) round it and the 
sacred water pitcher {kalsa). Two wisps of grass ai-e tied to the top 
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of it and a lamp is lighted on each side. More wisps of grass are 
tied to the han*aw, and on eadi a lighted lamp is fixed. The haiTOW 
is then worshipped^ and garlands of flowers are tied round it. This 
worship is known as Taran term. The offerings in this case are 
turmeric, washed rice, betel, and floweie. After this a shallow hole 
is dug on the right side of the house in which the Kohubar marks 
have been made, as already described, and the earth from the hole is 
laid on seven leaves of the plantain or sdl tree, which aie woiuhipped 
with an offering of turmeric, clean rice, flowei*s, curds, incense, and 
lamps. The eaith is formed into a rude representation of the dei- 
ties who are woi*6hipped. This is known as Batitu After 

this, they lay some shoots of the mango tree on the plantain and 
M leaves, and the hole is filled up and plastered over. The mango 
shoots are allowed to project just over the surface of the ground. 
To these woiship is again done as befoie, and this is known as 
Bauiapii pilja or the woi-ship of the forest goddess. 

38. This done, they return to the platform and worship the gods. 
They go into the Kohabar room and do worship to the lumps of 
cow-dung fixed on the wall. This is known as Nandddi sapta mdtri 
pdja. Then they put two earthen pots on the fire-place and tie 
threads (raksha) round them. Under them is placed some mango 
wood, but it is not lighted. They return to the Kohabat room, and 
again worship the sixteen lumps of cow-dung placed on the wall. 
To them is fixed a piece of new cloth dyed iu turmeric. This is 
known as Knmdr jddi khodai wdtfi pvja. Next a small earthen 
vessel is covered with a new cloth dyed in turmeric, and the worship- 
per mentally repeats the names of his deceased relations up to the 
seventh generation, and drops a grain of rice at the name of each, 
Tiie names of both male and female ancestors are repeated, and the 
hair of each pair of worsliippers is tied together and upon it milk 
and aharbat is poured, so as to fall into the vessel into which the rice 
has lieen dropped. 

39. When this is done, the bride or bridegroom, according to 
which family is perfonoing the rite, is seated on a wooden stool 
{ptrho) on the platform, and under it barley or rice is scattered. 
Oil and tui'meric are sprinkled with a wisp of grass on the images 
of Garni and Ganesa, and the Pandit does the same for the bride 
or bridegroom, as the case may be. After this seven women whose 
husbands are alive rub oil and turmeric on the body of the bride or 
bridegroom, and sing a song, kissing the feet, kneos^ breast, 
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fihoulderB and forehead of the bride or bridegroom, Bioe, pulee^ 
and cakes are distributed, and songs are sung, and in the evening the 
friends are entertained. 

40. Next the father's sister of the boy or girl is called. Her 
head is oiled and the parting marked 'with red-lead. A new earthen 
pot, to the outside of which lumps of cow-dung are fixed, is placed on 
the fire-place close to the platform near the harrow, and the sister of 
the father of the boy or girl parches twenty-five sers of paddy in it, 
and a song is sung. Flour, turmeric, and water are then mixed up 
in the same pot, and when it is taken off the fire-place the heads 
of seven women whose husbands are alive are decorated with oil and 
red-lead. These women proceed to make an image of Gauri. 
Thirty-five sers of rice flour are kneaded and mixed with sugar and 
fruits. Out of this are made the images of a male and female. 
Sometimes two pair of images are made, and the female image is 
dressed with women's ornaments and the male with those of a 
man. 

41, After this, at the house of the bride, the rite of Sohdg 
bdndkna is done. A box is filled with tlie tiinkets, red-lead, etc., used 
by a woman vho is not a widow. These are put in the box by seven 
women whose husbands are alive. That night, about two hours 
before dawn, the bride and her female friends take some rice and a 
red-lead box and go to the house of a Dhobin to ask for sohdg. She 
has her head smeared with oil and red-lead near the Dhobi's washing- 
tub {ffdnd). The Dhobin sits facing the east, and the bride opposite 
her. The Dhobin covers the bride's head with her sheet, and marks 
the parting of her hair with red-lead, with the finger of her left 
hand. Then she rubs her own forehead against that of the bride, 
and the bride gives her the box o£ red-lead while a song is sung. 
Then they go in succession to the houses of seven women whose 
husbands are alive, and to each of them the bride gives a box of red- 
lead. They return home just as the day dawns. A number of 
women who are not widows are invited and fed, and the bride sits 
before theUi on a wooden stool on the platform, under which rice is 
sprinkled. Behind her sits her mother, grandmother or aunt, who 
covers the bride's head with her sheet. A leaf platter is placed 
before the bride, and each of the women gives her sohdg or the 
symbol of married happiness in this way : Each woman puts in the 
bride's disb cakes {pdn), sugar, curds, two pice and a box of red- 
lead, and covers her nead with her sheet. Each woman marks her 
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own head with red, and the bride does the same seven times, taking 
the colour from the heads of the married women* While this cere- 
mony goes on the biide and the women fast. Then follows a general 
feast. 

42. Meanwhile, at the house of the boy on the BhatwS.n or 
day but one before the wedding, all the brethren are fed, and those 
who intend to accompany the procession have uncooked food 
served out to them. Dancing goes on at the door. On the 
morning of the wedding day the boy is anointed with turmeric 
and oil, and part of his head is shaved. Then he is made to 
stand on a plough yoke (fuMa), and the Nai or Kahar bathes him. 
The water thus used is received in an earthen pot, and his body is 
wiped with a cloth, which is the perquisite of the man who bathed 
him. A new loin-cloth is put on him, and the old one is given to 
the Nai. Hie father^s sistei* moves over his head mustard and salt 
to baffle the Evil-eye, and lights a lamp before him. He is 
then seated on a wooden stool, under which rice is sprinkled on the 
platform; the Nai cuts his nails, while the Bari holds an umbmlla 
over his head. W^hen the nail-cutting is over, the women give a 
present to the Nai, who dyes the feet of the boy with lac {mahdwar). 
The tailor then dresses him in his wedding suit, and the Sunar brings 
his ornaments. He puts the marriage bracelet {kangan) on his 
wrist. The Pandit marks his forehead with sandal-wood, and his 
fathers sister marks his eyelids with lamp-black. Next the Mfili 
puts the marriage crown {maur) on his head, and all these persons 
are rewarded by the parents. 

43. Next, the husband of the bridegroom's father's sister does 
the rite known as Takri pkerua, lie holds a thread and walks seven 
times round the boy. "W’hen the circuits are complete, the thread 
is broken. For this he receives a present. Then he ])<umds some 
rice, of which a little is tied in a red cloth round the wrist of the 
boy with the thread which has already been used in this ceremony. 
This done, the bridegroom comes out and get.B into his palanquin, 
accompanied by his mother or grandmother. They are all carrieil 
round a well which has been duly married and music is flayed. 
While he goes round the well, his other female relations sit by turns 
in the palanquin, and each of them gives four pice <o the Kahiir 
bearers. This ceremony is known as Dera chapdwan. Ne\t the 
mother offers her breast to her son, and as the w<mien return 
home the procession starts for the house of the bi‘ide. 
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44. That night again the *women friends are invitedi and a rice 
mortar is placed on the platform. On this the mother and grand« 
mother sit, and on it is placed a pot full of l>arley flour and sweet- 
meats^ and a lamp is lighted. A basket is put over all, and finally 
the food is distributed to seven women whose husbands are alive, and 
they sit round the pot and drum on it with sticks. 

45. The actual mariiage rite at the bride's house is of the normal 
type^ and need not he described at length. 

46. K&yasths are Hindus, but belong to various religious sects : 

some are Saivas, some Saktas, some Vaishnavas. 
Belision. predominate. Some few are 

NAnakshdhis, Kabirpanthis or Achfiris,or belofig to the Arya Samdj. 
The fact of their belonging to different sects does not prevent them 
from associating freely as members of the same brotherhood. A 
man of the Vaishnava sect may many a Sfikta woman, provided 
the rules of exogamy are observed, and after the marriage it will be 
optional for the woman to give up animal fiesh and wine or to 
continue to use them, even though the husband as a Vaishnava be 
a vegetarian and total abstainer. Chitragupta, the progenitor of the 
caste, is worshipped by them daily, in places where a temple in 
his honour exists. In other places he is worshipped annually on 
the second day of the bright fortnight of the month KArttik, which 
is known as the Yamadvitiya, Chitragupta being one of the fourteen 
Yamas. He is also worshipped on the second day of the dark 
fortnight of the month of Chait. The offerings to him consist of 
fruits, sweetmeats, and money, the last being appropriated by the 
Puj&ri or BiAliman priest in charge of. the temple. Worship is 
also done to the Kula devatas, or family gods, which are different 
in different families. The other deities worshipped are the same as 
those of the other higher Hindu castes. The chief among these 
are Durga, Jayanti, Lakshmi, Shambhari, Mahideva, Vishnu, 
Ganesa, Krishna, B^ma, Ganga, Ananta, and NarSyana. BrSh- 
mans are employed for all religious rites, and are received on an 
equality with other Brahmans. They are generally known by the 
titles of Pur chit, Pidha, Achfirya, etc. 

47. Notwithstanding the jealousy with which they are regarded 

^ , by their less astute neighbours, the social position 

Social status and , 

occupation. of the caste is a high one. Those who do not 

belong to the Vaishnava sect usually eat meat. 1 hose who are 

Siktas drink intoxicating liquor, but it is believed that the move- 
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ment in favour of total abstinence has in recent years done much to 
reduce the drunkenness which formerly prevailed to a large extent. 
Those who are Yaishnavaa are, of course, abstainers. The only 
meat they eat is mutton or goat’s flesh, and in matters of food they 
are strictly oithodox. They cannot eat kachchi or pakki out of the 
same dish, or drink out of the same vessel of, or smoke out of the 
same hugqa with, members of any caste but their own. They will 
use the cocoanut pipe bowl {ndriyal) of any KUyasth, but they 
cannot smoke out of the mouthpiece {naicha) of any one not 
belonging to their own sub-division. Surat wd,la, or those who are 
illegitimate, cannot smoke with those of legitimate descent. Ail 
the sub-divisions may eat pakki together but not kachchi. 

The occupation of the caste is in the main literaiy, and they 
have supplied many valuable ofiicers of Government and members 
of the Bar and Educational Department. There are numerous 
Sanskrit terms indicating the present occupations of the caste 
such as Lekhaka, Lipakara, Aksharjivaka, Aksharachana, 
Aksharachuncha, LipakSra, and Aksharachanchu ; but it is impossible 
to identify the present caste specially with any of these. While the 
higher members of the caste rank high in general repute, the 
village Lala, who is very often an accountant, is in evil repute 
for his astuteness and chicanery. 
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Sew&t.— A caste o{ fi^ermen, boatmen, and cultivators. The 
analysis of the Kewats is rendered very difficult, because they merge 
on the one side into Binds and on the other into Malllhs, and, as 
was the case at the recent Census, each is very often recorded as a sub- 
caste of the other. They are usually considered to be the modem 
representatives, at least in name, of the Kaivartas or Eevartas. 
Their name is generally derived from Sanskrit ha, water,'^ and 
vriUi, occupation, in the sense that they live on or by water. 
But Professor Lassen^ asserts that the use of ha in this sense is ex- 
tremely unusual in early Sanskrit, and that the true deiivation is 
Kivarta, a corruption of Kimvarta, meaning a person following a 
low or degrading occupation" "This," he adds, "would be in 
keeping with the pedigree assigned to the caste in Manu, where the 
Kaivarta, also known as Margava or Dd.6a, is said to have been 
begotten by a Nishada father fi'om an Ayogavi mother, and to 
subsist by his labours in boats. On the other hand, the Brahma- 
Vaiyarta PurS,na gives the Kaivarta a Kshatriy a father and a Vaisya 
mother as far more distinguished parentage; for the Ayogavi, 
being born from a Sudra father and a Vaisya mother, is classed 
as pratiloma, ^begotten against the hair,^ or in the inverse order of 
the precedence of the castes/^ 


2. As will be seen from the annexed figures, abstracted from the 


Tribal organisation. 


returns of the Census, a large number of the 
Kewats of the Eastern Districts have re- 


corded themselves as a sub-caste of Mai labs, and they are also 
obviously very closely mixed up with the Binds. This list gives 
their sub-castes as — Agarw&l, which is also the title of a suh-caste 
of Banyas ; Bathain from Sr^vasii ; Ghogh, who say they take their 
name from ghonga, "a cockleshell"; Jaiswfir, a common title for 
the sub-castes of various menial tribes ; Kharbind or " pure Binds 
Kharot or "straw men"; Mallah; Nikhad or Nishada. In Mirza- 
pur they class themselves as Chai, Tiyar, Bathawa or Bathama, 
Sorahiya, Muriyari, Bind or Kewat, and Goriya, which are 
connected with the Gonr grain-parchers and workers in stone. 
All these are endogamous, and their rule of exogamy follows the 
usual formula, chachera^ mamera, phuphera, mauler a, by which the 
line of the aunt and uncle on the paternal and maternal sides are 
banned as long as any recollection of relationship can be followed. 


1 Quoted bjr Kialey, Trxbei and CoiUt, I., 376, 
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like the MallAbs, they call themselves the descendants o£ Nishftdai 
who rowed Rama Chandra across the Granges on his way to Prayftg 
or Allaliabad, and they fix the scene of this occurrence at the Bim- 
chauia Ghat over the Ganges near Bindldchal in the Mirzapur 
District, which they regard as the head-quarters of the caste. The 
detailed Census lists give 296 names of the usual type. Their con- 
nection with other tribes is marked by names such as Bind, Chfi,in, 
Kharbind, Kharwar, Koriya, Luniya, Mallah, side by side with 
others, which express the rising pretensions of the more prosperous 
members of the tribes, as Diehhit, Gaur, Kachhwaha, Sombansi, 
and local names like Agarwal, Aharwar, Ajudhyabasi, Kanhpuriya, 
Jaiswar, Magahiya, Mathur, Pachhwihan, Sarwariya, and Sribastab. 

3. JMarriage takes place among them at the age of live or seven, 

„ . Mr. Bisley^ notes the curious fact in Bihar 

Marriage. 

that '^it is deemed of less importance that 
the bridegroom should be older than the bride, than that he should 
be taller. Tliis point is of the first importance, and is ascertained 
by actual measurement. If the boy is shorter than the girl, or if 
his height is exactly the same as hers, it is believed that the union of 
the two would bring ill luck, and the match is at once broken ofE/^ 
The marriage ceremonies arc of the ordinary character. A second 
wife cannot be taken during the life-time of the first unless he can 
show to the satisfaction of the council that she is barren or hope- 
lessly diseased. Widows can marry by the Aa^ai form. She can 
marry her Imsband^s younger brother, and she usually does so if he 
is a bachelor and of marriageable age. A man can expel his wife 
for adultery, but inter-tribal incontinence is very lightly regarded, 
and can be atoned by giving a feast. But if a woman is detected in 
an intrigue with a stranger, she is permanently exjpelled from caste. 
A wife can also, with the permission of the council, separate from 
her husband if he fail to support her. 

4, The Kewats are orthodox Hindus. To the east of the Pro- 

vince they* worship Kali, BhSgawati, and their 
Keiigion. boat. Kali is worshipped every second year 

with a sacrifice of goats and an offering of flowers, Mahabir gets 
some laddu sweetmeats on a Tuei>day, and the river gets a 
few drops of milk on Sundays'. When they retuni from a voyage 
they make a burnt offering to, and hang some flowers upon. 


1 Log, cii,, L, 455. 
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ib^ boat. If possible, they feed a few Bt&KmanB at the same 
time. Sarwariya Br&hmaus officiate at tbeir weddings and other 
oetemomes. 

6. The Batbam Kewats pretend to extra parity, and are oaro* 
OcoupatioD «.d «»ial ^ conform to a higher standard of living 
atatuH. than the ordinary memherB of the tribe, most 

of whom, unless they are Bhagats, eat all kinds of fish, and even, 
it is said, the tortoise and crocodile. They drink spirits, but will 
not eat beaf, pork, or fowls. They will eat kaehchi cooked by no 
caste but their own ; pakhi cooked by Brahmans, Kshatriyas, or 
Vaisyas. They rank on about the level of the Koiri or Teli. A 
Bihar proverb quoted by Mr. Christian runs — Nanwa Kewat 
ehinhe jdt-, barka log he chikkan hat — The barber and the boat- 
man are the only people who recognise their caste-fellows ; high- 
caste people are good only for talk/' 


Di^lfihution of Kewats according to the Census of 189 f including 
Malldh Kewats, 
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H 
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Khagi.'— An agiioultural tribe fonnd in Bohilkband. One 
derivation o£ the word is from Sanskrit Khadgika, swords- 
mau.'^ According to the Budiun tradition they were originally 
Chanh&n Thakure, who emigrated under their leaders Kanka and 
Mahesa from Ajmer in a season of a famine, about three hundred 
years ago, and settled at the town of Sahasw^n in the Budaun 
District. Here they grew in importance, and were after a time 
appointed by the Emperor of Delhi Subahs or Governors, one 
of Sahasw&n, and the other of the adjoining Pargana of Soron in 
the Etah District. They were required to pay a quarter of the 
revenue of these Pai'ganas into the Delhi treasury, and tliis 
after a time they failed to do, the remittance being embezzled 
en route by one of their agents, a Musalman, at Delhi. A 
punitive force was sent against tnem by the Emperor, and a battle 
ensued, in which both their leaders and a considerable number 
of their followers were killed. , The widows of tnose killed, con- 
trary to the custom of ThILkurs, remaiiied (which is known 
locally by the phrase kdj karna), and frem this they are said to 
take the name of Kh^gi. In Bareilly one tradition makes them 
the descendants of Raja Bh%lratha, a descendant of Sftgara, whose 
ansteritios induced Siva to allow the Ganges to descend to the 

> From Dotoa by Mr. C. S. Delmeriolc, Optam Department, Bndlnn* end 
Pandit Jiiuardau Dat Joslii, Deputy OoUeetor, Bmilly. 
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earth for the purpose of bathing the ashes of SAgara’s sons^ who 
had been consumed by the wi‘ath of the sage Kapila. Hence 
their special reverence for the Ganges. By another account they 
are descended and derive their name from RAja Eharga^ eighth 
in descent from Raja Sagara. In their appearance^ manners, and 
customs there is nothing to corroborate their claim to RAjput 
descent. There arc two sites in Sahaswan which th^ point out 
as monuments of their former gloiy. One is a Khera or mound 
known locally as ‘‘ the Old Fort/^ and the other a mango grove 
called Luklia Pera, or *'the grove of the hundred thousand trees/^ 

2. Their sub-divisions, shown to the number of 135 in the 
detailed Census lists, are of the usual type. Side by side with 
tribal names like Bais, Baiswar, Banya, Banjara, Chandeli, Chau-* 
hail, Dalera, Dhimar, Gaiirahar, Kharluniya, Lodha, Ragha- 
bansi, Raikwar, Rajput, Eatliaur, Sainikhor, Sombansi, and 
Tomar, we lind the usual local titles, such as Ajmeii, Amrit- 
puriya, Cliandpuriya, Jaiswar, Jalalpnriya, Mathuriya. 

3. Their manners and customs are exactly the same as those of 
inferior Hindu tribes, such as the Lodlia. 
They do not perform the regular SrdMJta, but 

in the Kanagat, or fortnight sacred to the manes of the dead, they 
do what may be called the minor Sidihlha by feeding Brahmans 
and ofleriiig sacred balls [pinda]. They recognise widow marriage 
by the Kdj form and also the leviratc. They worsliip the Ganges, 
Siva, Devi, and Ganesa, but are not initiated into any particulai* sect. 
Their priests are Sauadhya Brahmans, who hold a low rank in their 
tribe. In their demonology they follow closely the customs of the 
inferior Hindu tribes by whom they are surrounded. As a local 
god ling they eliiefl}' woiship Bhuniiya. They will eat pakH with 
Kahars; they cat kacheki ivith none but members of their own tribe, 
but they will eat kachchi prepared by Agarwalasand no other class 
of Banyas. Some families refuse, according .to general Hindu 
custom, to have the noses of their girls pierced or to allow them 
to wear nose-rings. For this they are unable to assign any reason. 
They do not hold land os zamindars, but tluy are excellent agri- 
culturists, industrious, thrifty, and well-behaved. ^ 

4. For the distribution of the KhAgi, see under Lodha^ 

Ebairwa.^ — A small tribe of catechu-makers and cultivators 

found in Jhansi. They do not api)ea]’ under this name in the last 


Manners and oustoins. 


15 


1 Basnd on notes supplied throngli Mr. H. C. Fcrard, C. Laiitpur. 
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Census. Thejr take their name from the K^air tree (Sanskrit 
Khadira, the aeaeia eaUcAm), They are admittedly a compound of 
various jungle tribes who have taken to this special occupation. 
They have some vague traditions that they once were lords of 
the country, and that their ancestor was a prince, who was defeated 
and driven into tbe jungles by his elder brother. They allege 
that their ancestors came into the Jh&nsi District in the time of 
Rftja Chhatar SAl of Panna, who died in 1713 A. D, By another 
account they are an o-ffshoot of the Sahariyas, with whom their 
goiras are said to be identical : this is far from improbable, 

2. They do not marry in their own golra, or in the family of 
^ . their maternal uncle, father's sister, or 

Marria^o Tales. 

motheris sister for six generations after the 
last intermarriage. They profess now to have abandoned the prac- 
tice of introducing strangers into the caste. A second marriage 
is allowed only if the first wife he barren, Concubinage is toler- 
ated. Pre-nuptial immorality is lightly regarded, provided the para- 
mour of the girl is a member of the trilje ; in this case the stigma is 
removed by a tribal feast. Marriage takes place between the age 
of seven and fifteen. The match is arranged by the father or 
maternal nnclc of the boy. There is no freedom of choice 
allowed to the pair themselves. When the family of either party 
is considered less respectable than that of the other, a sum of money 
is paid to help the marriage expenses. This does not go to the 
parties themselves, but to the father, who spends it at the wedding. 
A wife can be turned out by her husband on proof of adultery. 
Such a woman can re-marry in the tribe by the sagdi form, if her 
friends give a feast to purify her. Children by any sort of marriage 
or connection which has been sanctioned and approved by the coun- 
cil share as heirs in the goods of their late father. Children by a 
father or of a woman of another caste are not admitted to tribal 
privileges. Widow marriage and the levirate under the usual re- 
strictions are recognised, and it seems to be compulsory on the widow 
to marry the younger brother of her late hubband if he be willing 
to take her. It is also said that tbe fiction prevails that the 
children of the levir are those of his late brother ; if this be true, it 
is perhaps a solitary instance of this idea among castes like this. 

3, When a woman is seven months pregnant a tribal feast is 
given by the father. A woman of the Baser 

Uiriii otTBBioiiiaa. ^ ^ „ 

tnbe acts as midwife, and her place is takeu 
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as nurse by the wife of the barber. On the tenth day is the 
da$wdn, when the mother is bathed and the clansmen fed. There is 
no trace of the couvade. Adoption is recognised when the child is 
formally accepted in the presence of the members of the council. 
Just before puberty the ears are bored and the ceremonial shaving 
{m4nran) takes place. 

4. The betrothal is fixed by the payment of a rupee to the bride* 

. groom ; his forehead is marked, and then the 

Marriage ceremonies. ’ 

engagement cannot be broken. ^I'he binding 
part of the marriage ceremony is the pheri^ or walking round the 
maxriage shed. They perform the ceremony, such as it is, them- 
selves, and do not employ Brdhmans. 

5. The adult dead are burnt near the village. The ashes are 

^ thrown into some neighbouring stream, and 

Death oeremomes. o o ^ 

the bones reserved for removal to the Ganges. 

They do not employ Brahmans at these ceremonies, and do not per- 
form the Srdddha, The man who lighted the pyre is impure for 
eleven days, when he shaves, bathes, gives the funeral feast and some 
uncooked grain to a Brahman. 

6. As already said, they do not accept the religious services of 

Brahmans. They usually worship Devi with a 
sacrifice of goats or rams. Their holidays are 
the R&m Naiimi, Janaki Naumi, Siva Tlatri, Janamashtami, Deothin, 
Phagua or Holi, DiwSli, Dasahra, Sankrant, and Nagpanchami. The 
women have the Tija as their festival. They have much fear of the 
ghosts of the dead, and lay out food and drink to propitiate them* 
But they have no lime sacred to the worship of ancestors-, whom they 
seem to regard as a sort of family guardians to be propitiated in 
times of sickness and other trouble. They believe in the usual meet- 
ing omens. When one or two children die in succession they give 
the next baby an opprobiious name. All of them have two names — 
one for ordinaiy use, and a second, which is kept secret, and used 
only for ceremonial purposes. They swear by taking a loia full of 
water on their heads, by standing in water, by going to the temple 
of Devi, and by putting fire on the paim of the right hand. They 
know little of magic and witchcraft. They are firm believers in 
demoniacal possession, and in cases of illness call in a sorcerer to 
drive off the evil spirit. Tliey lielieve in dreams, which are inter- 
preted by some old person of the tribe; dreams which appear 
towards the morning generally turn out true. Good-looking or 
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prosperous people are likely to be attacked by the Evil-eye; its effects 
are obviated by waving some salt and pepper round the head of the 
patient and then tlirowing them on the fire. They object to touch 
Chamirs, Bhangis, Koris, and Kumhars. 

7. They practise the usual taboos of avoiding eating at the house 

of a son-in-law and calling the wife or head 
Social customs. family by name. They eat goats^ 

meat and fish and drink spirits. They will not eat beef. At the 
commencement of a meal they dedicate a scrap of food to Devi. 
They use intoxicants, such as bhang ^ gd^ja, and opium. Their 
salutations are lldm! Rdm! Jay Krishna! Jay Rddha Rrhhua, 
I'hey cat and smoke only with clansmen. 

8. Their occupation is making catechu from the wood of the 

Khair tree. In this they approximate to the 
Oocupation. Khairis of the Lower Himalayas, who are 


usually Doms, and to the Kathkaris of Bombay, who represent 
tlicm selves as descended from the monkeys of the army of Rdma. 
'fhesc people in Bombay now ‘^subsist almost entirely by hunting; 
now that their more legitimate occupation of preparing catechu 
(Kaih\ has been interfered with, they habitually killand eat monkeys 
shooting them with bows and arrows. In order to approach with- 
in range they are obliged to have recourse to stratagem, as the mon- 
keys at once retiognlse them in their ordinary costume. I*he ruse 
usually adopted is for one of the best shots to put on a woman^s 
robe (Bdri)i under the ample folds of which he conceals his murderoub 
weapons. Approaching the tree on which the monkeys are seated, 
the sportsman affects the utmost unconcern and busies himself with 
ttic innocent occupation of picking up twigs and leaves. Thus dis- 
arming suspicion, he is enabled to get a sufficiently close shot fo 
render success a certainty To illustrate the superstitious ideas 
connected with the manufacture of catechu, it may be noted that in 
Boiribay “ every year, on the day after the Holi, the chut ha cere- 
mony takes place. In a trench, seven feet long by three and about 
three deep, logs are carefully stacked and closely packed till 
they stand in a heap about two feet above ground. The pile is then 
set on fire and allowed to burn to the level of the ground. The vil- 
lage sweep€i' breaks a cocoanut, kills a couple of fowls, and sprinkles 
a little liquor near the pile. Then, after washing their feet, the 
sweeper and the village headman walk barefoot hurriedly across the 
fire. After this the strangers come to fulfil vows, and giving one auuft 
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and a half eocoannt to the sweeper and the other half cocoanut to the 
head man, wash their feet and turning to the Irft walk oyer the pile 
the fire seems to cause none of them any pain." ^ 

The same form of fire worship prevails among the DusMhs and 
similar tribes in the Eastern Districts of these Provinces, In 
Mirzapm* the business of pj*eparing catechu is almost entirely 
confined to the Bhuiyas and Bhuiyars, 

Khandelwal^ Khandelwala.*— A sub-caste of Banyas, with 
a Hindu and Jaina branch, found principally in the Western Dis- 
tricts'. They take their name from the town of Khandela^ north of 
Jaypnr, like the tribe of Brahmans of the same name. Their tradi- 
tion is that there were four brothers who were soldiers. One day 
they went out hunting and killed a favourite deer belonging to a 
hermit. He was about to destroy them by his curse, when they 
promised to abandon soldiering and hunting. From them the pre- 
sent Khandelwals are descended. This is the sub-caste to which 
most of the celebrated Mathura Seths belong. 

2. The Khandelwils have seventy-two gotraSy of which the follow- 
ing list was procured in Mirzapur : — ^Tora- 

Intornal organisation. -rxi •tmtv Tk 

wal j Baraiya ; Dhamani ; DhanUahya ; Dan- 
gaieli jMachhiwal ;Palmwal jBarhera; Batwara; Kulwal; Sanbhariya; 
Bail (1 ) j Burliwaliya ; Thakuriya ; Kadawat ; Kawat ; J halSni ; Saun- 
khiya; Natani ; Vais; Amairiya; Dan; Jasoriya; GaiiJlii : Katta; 
Kath; Kayathwal j Kathoriya; Kilkiliya ; Khunteta ; Kharftwat ; 
Jhaginiya ; Tami ; Tamoliya ; Dusadhu ; Pitaliya; Bajarghav; Bhukb- 
mara ; Methi ; Manikbahora ; Mamoriya ; Sethi ; Ilaldiha; Akar ; 
Qhiya; Babb; Bbagla; Pharsoiya ; Patoda ; Banwari ; Bhusar ; Bar- 
gota ; Meharwal ; Sahoriya; Atoriya; Mali ; NarSyanwal ; Bajoriya; 
Bisaura; Ilarsoiya; Bharariya; Sankhani; Bhuviya ; Patoriya, Bawari, 
or Balmri ; Bar ; Mangrauriya ; Pagwewa ; Goliya ; Chamariya ; 
Bail (2) ; Tandwaiya. It would be useless to speculate on the 
meaning of these names : some are plainly connected in some way 
with other existing castes?, some are local, and others occupational, 

.S, The prohibited degrees in marriage are the bridegroom's 
gotray that of his maternal uncle, and those 
Marriage. maternal uncle of bis father and 


Marriage. 


' Hombay Gazetteer, i and on the Catechu Industry, Watto 

Dictionary of Economic Prodizets,!., 27, m- 

» From enquiries at Mirsapur and a note hy Babn Mil Chand, KhandeiwW, 
Native Commissioner to His HighnoM the Mahirtja of Benare*. 
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DUMhntim, of iho KhandeMl Sanyao aowding H iike Census 
of 1891 — conid. 


PISTBIGT. 

Hindus. 

Jainaa. 

Total. 

Bareillj • 


• 00 


6 

... 

6 

Bijnor 

• 

0 0 0 


52 

118 

165 

Bud&un 


• • • 


40 

26 

66 

Mor&dftbftd . 

• 

• • • 


250 

566 

816 

Pilibhlt • 

• 

0 0 0 


68 

000 

68 

Cawnpur • 


• • • 



11 

11 

BAnda . 


• • • 


30 


30 

Allabab&d . 


• • • 


79 

... 

79 

Benares • 

• 

• • • 

• 

40 

... 

40 

Mirzapnr • 

• 

* • » 


27 


27 

Lucknow , 

0 

• • • 

• 

20 

43 

63 

Hardoi « 

0 


• 

18 

... 

18 

PartAbgarh 

0 

• • • 

• 

8 

000 

8 

Bdrabanki 

• 

• • • 


... 

6 

6 



Total 

• 

5,886 

L985 

7,871 


Shandelwal. — A local tribe of Brd,hmanB^ who taJte their name 
from the town of Khandela in the Jaypur territoiy on the borders 
of Shaikhawati. They claim to be a branch of the Adi Gauda or 
high class Gaur Brahmans. 


Distrihutian of Khandeltodl Brdkmans according to the Cemus 
of 1891. 


District. 

Numbers. 

Distbict. 

Numbers* 

6ak8ranpnr 

SO 

Btah • • • . 

7 

Meerut • • • 

16 

Buddun • • . . 

43 

Bulandsbahr 

9 

Mordd&bdd • 

34 

Matbura . • • . 

199 

Hamirpur • 

5 

Agra ... 

2 

Total 

346 
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Ehang&r/ Kb agan— A tribe ot thieves and village watohmen 
practically confined to Bundelkhand. Th^ are also known ae 
BAo EhangAr in relation to their alleged RAjput descent^ or EAwat. 
When th^ hold the post of village watchmen, they are called 
EotwAl or KotwAr, head policemen/^ There is much controversy 
as to the meaning o£ the name. According to some it is connected 
with the Hindi KAankk, Sanskrit Karkara, ^‘withered or degraded.^' 
Others derive it from Khadga, ‘‘ a sword.^' 

2, The tradition of the caste is that they were formerly Rajputs 
of the Khagar sept and were degraded. One 
Tribal logronda. tradition tells that they entered Bundelkhand 

from -somewhere to the north of KAIpi, and took service with the 
Bundela RAjputs. Their chief settlement was at Kui'Argarh in the 
Bhikamgarh State. They failed to pay their revenue, and by the 
orders of the Emperor Akbar, the Bundela Raja, with the help of 
some GahaiwAr Rajputs from Kashi or Benares, destroyed them by 
giving them drugged wine to drink, and then massacred them. It 
is needless to say that this is a legend common to many of the 
degraded tribes, such as the Bhars and others. Their Raja at the 
time was NAga Raja, and, after the massacre of his followers, he 
and his RAni escaped. He cut off half his mustache, and she took 
off half her jewelry, which they swore not to wear again until they 
wreaked their revenge on the Bundelas. By another legend only 
the RAni escaped the massacre of the tribe. She took refuge in a 
field of saffron {iusum), whence she was rescued by some ParihAr 
RAjputs, and bore a son, who was the ancestor of the present Khan- 
gArs. All this is, of course, mere folk-lore, and this escape of the 
pregnant mother is one of the stock incidents in the folk-tales. It 
is said that no KhangAr is, even to the present day, allowed to enter 
the fort of KurAr, and that, in memory of the birth of their ancestor 
in the saffron field, no Kliangar will wear cloth dyed with saffron. 
Ano^licr legend runs that the Bundela Raja had a son by a KhangAr 
woman, who was called Baghel, 'and received Kurar as his inherit- 
ance. His descendants are now known as Bimhar, and until lately 
they were not acknowledged by the Khangars ; this has been lately 
allowed after a tribal councih By another account they were the 


' Baaed on notea by Mr. J. S. Meston, O.S.,Settiloiacnt Oflicor, Jhunai ; Mr. W. 
Cookburn, Deputy Collector, Jklaun ; and M. Karam A Iiinail, Deputy Collector, 
Jh&nsi. 
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deecendantd o£ B&ja Bijay Sinh d Gum&l^ and wnre dztermixiated by 
the Gaharw&r Rftjputs from Kashi, because their Bftja dared to 
propose to mairy a Gaharwdr girl. This legend is also common 
to a number of tribes of the same social rank. They also say that 
one of the Bhadauriya R^jpats once married in their sept, and to 
this day that, whenever there is a maniage among the Bhadauriyas, 
the house-master sends for a Khangar and marks his back with Ids 
hand steeped in turmeric before he pays the same mark of respect to 
his other guests. As a further mark of their Kshatriya descent, 
they say that they to this day give a sword as a marriage gift, as 
other Rajputs do. Further, whenever a new Bundela Raja of Datiya 
is enthroned, a model of the KurS.r fort and of the last Khangar Raja 
is made in clay, which the Bundela breaks as part of the ceremony. 
Still another storytells that one of tholr Rajas once offered his 
head to Devi and the goddess replied, '‘Wash it^^ {khanffdrna), 
From this they were called Khangar. 

3. All these legends are an interesting example of a process 
which has undoubtedly gone towards the formation of many 
Rajput septs. That there is a largo body of tradition in corrobora- 
tion of the Rajput descent of the tribe is quite certain. It may 
also be assumed as time that the Khangars were once lords of that 
part of the country ; but when we examine their system of gotraSy 
it seems plain that their claim to Rajput lineage cannot be accepted. 
They have, in fact, a well -developed totemistic;, series of gotta x 
which marks them down at once to be of Dravidian origin. 


4. One list of these is as follows : — Sardu ; Bharta ; Parsaniya ; 

Tribal oTganiaation. ’ . ^athg^tiya ; Maltiya ; Kurariya ; 

Ghorgotiya; Bilgotiya; Bijaniya ; Bharda > 
Nahargotiya ; Naggotiya ; Kusumgotiya ; and Bargotiya. Of 
these, the S4rdu are said to be the highest, and will not drink spirits, 
in memory of the catastrophe which fell upon the clan at the liands 
of the Bundelas. The Hathgotiya claim kindred with the elephant 
{hdihi)^ and at marriages mount the bridegroom on an elephant ; 
the* Ghorgotiya similarly respect the horse {ghora) ; the Nahargo- 
tiya are of the kindred of the lion {ndhar ) ; the Bargotiya with the 
har or banyan tree, which they worship; the Niggotiya with 
the ndga or serpent ; and the Kusumgotiya with the safflower 
(kusum)^ Another list gives the Khargotiya and Sangotiya, who 
are connected in the same way with the grass [hhar) and hemp plant 
(«««). A third list gives as one of their gotrat Baser, which is 
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tbe name cf aBom aab-caete; Mlmgotiya^ sprang from the tree; 
Oohiya from the jrel or iguana ; and B&mhan Bantiya^ who claim to 
be half Brfthmans and half E&jpnts ; and to these apparently totem- 
istio names may be added from the Census lists— Cbhachhdndar, 
mnsk-^rat ; Gajgoti, the kindred of the elephant ; Hirangot, 
the kindred of the deer ; Pipariya^ of the Pipal tree/' Besides 
this there is a tribal legend that they are the forefathers of the 
Anddxs, a distinctly Draridian caste^ who are said to be an ofEshoot 
from them. This totemistic tribal structure clearly shows their 
Dravidian origin^ and disposes of their claim to Rijput descent. 
They are^ in shorty on the same level as the Benbans Rftjputs^ who 
are Kharwirs, and the Pasi and Bhar tribes of Oudh, some of whom 
have almost certainly succeeded in establishing a fictitious BAjput 
connection. It was out of such elements doubtless that many of 
the Rftjput tribes were formed^ and in the case of the Rhangflrs it 
is only from the fact that they have as yet been unable to shed ofE 
their totemistic sections that we are able actually to ascertain their 
real origin. The lesson is a useful one in dealing with the preten- 
sions of many now degraded tribes to a higher origin; and it would 
not be perhaps too much to say that while we have instances in 
plenty of tribes who have raised themselves in the social scale, it 
would be difficult to point to one undoubted instance of a tribe 
which; having once arrived at that stage of culture to enable them 
to assert the riuok of BAjputS; ever fell back into the grade of 
landless labourers and thieves such as the Khangirs are at present. 

5. The rule of exogamy is that a man does not many in the 

goira of his father or mother until three 

MftTTia|f6 rnlos. 

generations have passed, and they have the 
usual formula known as di^h hachdke, or avoidance of blood rela- 
tions; which is common to them and all ordinaiy Hindus, and is in- 
tended to reinforce the gotra law of exogamy and prevent intermar- 
riage, which, without it, would still be possible. In their ceremonies 
there is a line drawn between 'the more resjpectable Khangars, who 
ape a BAjput descent, and the KotwSr or village watchman class, 
who retain many usages of a more piimitive type. Thus, the 
higher class KhangS^rs profess to have only quite recently adopted 
the custom of widow mariiage and the levirate, which is admittedly 
authorised among those of the lower class. Among the NS,liar- 
gotiyas the clothes of the bridegroom are dyed with turmeric, and 
with saffron among the other sections. The lower members of the 
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tnbo employ no barber or Brfthman except for the actnal ceremony^ 
while among the higher class the prelitmnary negotiations and 
ceremony are performed in the orthodox way. The more respect- 
able EhangArs are now prohibiting concubinage with women of 
other tribes^ but a low-grade man may keep a concubine of a caste 
other than his own^ provided it be of a grade superior to his own. 
A man cannot marry a second wife without the distinct leave of the 
first wife. At a marriage among respectable Khangirs the bride- 
groom is expected to send five rupees by the baiber who arranges 
the match ; the same sum when the lagan or fixing of the wed- 
ding day comes off. On the other hand, the father of the bridegroom 
leceives a present of one inipeo when he enters the village of the 
bride, ten rupees when he reaches her door ; her mother gives him 
a inpee when he goes to her room after the marriage ; besides 
which all the bride^s relations are expected to give something. All 
the other ceremonies at a respectable wedding are of the normal 
character. 


6. The birth rites are of the usual kind. When a boy is horn 

, . the mark of the Swastika is made on the 

Birth ntefl. 

wall of the house, and on the thirteenth day 
a cow-dung Swastika is made and taken to a tank, into which it is 
flung. Laddu (sweets made of rice) are distributed, which are 
known as chhathi kd chdnwal, or ** the rice of the sixth day There 
is no sign of the couvade, but it is contrary to etiquette for the 
father to talk about the birth of his child or to receive the congra- 
tulations of his friends. He leaves the grandfather of the child to 
receive and interview friends who call for this puipose. 

7. Khangdrs are all Hindus, and by preference worshippers 

Religi n Devi- In addition, they worship the saint- 

ed forefather of the tribe, NSga Bftba and 

Kaneriya Bd.ba. The worship of the latter seems to he confinedto 
the lower section of the tribe. They also make periodical pilgrim- 
ages to Kui4r, the original home of the tribe, where they worship 
Gidwinsa M&ta, a tribal mother who has a shrine on the embank- 
ment of the lake. Each family among the lower class Khang&rs 
makes a platform to Kaneriya Baba at his house, and offers eggs 
and cocoanuts on the occasions of domestic ceremonies, snch as 
birth or marriage. The worship is performed at night, and is kept 
secret : only members of the family can receive a share of offerings 
{pTaf<dd)^ At marriages the women do the mysterious Melira Pfija, 
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Of woman wor^ip, at which only members of the family on the 
paternal side are allowed to attend. 

8. Tree worship is very well developed among the tribe. The 

^ ^ Rajauriya section worship the ffunj tree 

{abrms precatorius) ; the Jacheriyas^ the jac^ 
her tree; the Sanauriyas, the nanAi tree; theBeliyas, the^e^ oracle 
marmelos ; just as the Baguliyas worslnp the hagula or paddy-bird 
and the Magariyas the mag at or alligator. All KhangSrs worship 
the anola {piyllanthua em&lica) on the ninth day of the waxing 
moon of KRrttik. The worship of the bar or banyan ti'ee by the 
Bargotiya subdivision has been already referred to. 

9. Unlike the higher castes, they have a tribal council (panchdyai). 
Social life and oocupa- with a president {muhhiya), who is appointed 

from time to time on the ground of fitness 
for the po£it . They have some connection with eunuchs. One of 
their women, they eay, was once saved by an eunuch, and to this 
day eunuchs call Khangars hhdnja or sister^s son. The Iiigher class 
Khangllrs will eat only the food which is permitted to RS-jputs ; 
those of the lower sort no doubt eat jungle animals, and, it is said, 
various kinds of vermin ; but if they do so, they do not care to 
admit the fact. Their rules of eating are uncertain. According to 
one account they will eat pakki and kachchi with Kurmis ; according 
to another they will eat kachchi cooked by any Brahman, Rajput, 
or Banya, and pakki from the hand of any one but a Chamslr, 
Dhobi, Mehtar, Kori, or Basor. They will not smoke with any 
caste but their own. The Nai is said to be the highest caste which 
will eat pakki with them. The Kori will cat kachchi and Brah- 
mans will drink water drawn by them ; but it is not quite certain 
how far these niles apply to the whole caste, or only to the more 
i-espectable branch. The Khangars are landless laboui’ers, except 
in very few instances. They seiwc the Bundelas as servants, and 
as they have a very indifferent reputation, they are very often 
appointed village watchmen on the same principle that Pdsis very 
often hold the same position in Oudh and the Eastern Districts of 
the Province, Though not exactly a criminal tribe, they are prone 
to commit thefts and burglaries. 
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Luirihution of Kfiangdn according to the Cennun of 1891* 


Djsteict. 

BaL 

Ohikwa. 

Mugda. 

OtheiB. 

Total* 

Mathura 


• 

a 


... 

aaa 


188 

188 

Agra 


• 

a 


... 

eat 

... 

6 

6 

Mainpuri 


a 

« 


... 


... 

59 

69 

RiAwah 



. 


18 



147 

165 

Bijnor 


a 

« 


... 


... 

3 

3 

Oawnpur 


a 

• 


364 


... 

126 

490 

Fateh pur 


a 

• 


... 


... 

60 

1 

60 

BAnda 



• 


319 



146 

466 

JIamirpuT 



• 


2.372 


... 

6,428 

8,800 

JhAnsi 



. 


876 


— 

9,123 

9,499 

JAlaun 



• 


810 


... 

6,869 

7,679 

Lalitptir 

. 

. 



176 

118 

437 

4,787 

6,617 



Total 

• 

4,434 

118 





Khanzada.^ — (DeBcendants of the Khan; another and prob- 
ably less correct explanation would make them out to be Khanaz&dj 
or descendants of a slave/^)— A trilje who do not appear in the 
returns of the last Census, but who deserve mention. There appear 
to be two classes of people known in these Provinces by this name— 
those of the Western Districts and those of Oudh. 

2, Of this tribe in Gurgaon Mr, Channing writes® The 
The Weetern KhAn- KhanzSdas were a i*ace who were formerly 
z4daB. much more importance than they are at 

I)resent. They claim to have been formerly JMon Rajputs, and 
that their ancestors, Xiakhana PAla and Sumitra Pala, who dwelt 
at Tahangarh in Bhartpur, were converted to Islam in the reign 
of Firoz Shah (A, D. 1851 to 1388), who gave Lakhana P^la the 
name of N^ar Khd.n, and Sumitra PSla that of BahMuf Khan, 
and, in recognition of their high descent, called them Khanz&da, and 

^ Partly based on a note by H. Sayyid ’AH Babddur, Deputy Collector, Partdb- 

garb* 

* QurgAon Settlement Report, 30. 
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made them bear rule in MewAt. There is no doubt that they were 
the ruling race in MewAt down to the time of BAbar ; since then 
they have gradually declined in importance^ and now own only a 
few villages in this District. In Alwar^ also^ the KhAnzAdas have 
fallen from their ancient rank, and now possess but few settlements. 
I have a suspicion that they are more intimately connected than they 
acknowledge with the Meos ; but the Meo inhabitants of various 
villages profess to have been formerly KhAnzAdas and to have 
become Meos by intermarriage. Their traditions, also, which point 
to Sarahta as their ancient home, agree, I think it will be found, 
with those of more than one class of Meos. If my supposition, that 
the Meos are converted Minas, is correct, I am inclined to suspect 
that the KhAnzAdas are the representatives of the noble class among 
the aboriginal population.^ ^ General Cunningham writes : — The 
KhAnzAdas, who, for several centuries, were the rulers of MewAt, 
claim descent from the Jadon Baja Tahan Pala. When Muham- 
mad Ghori captured Tahangarh, many of the Jadon families dis- 
persed and settled wherever they could find a home. One Chief, 
Tej PAla, founded Tcjara, and Lakhana Pala, one of his descendants, 
was the founder of the great family of the KhAnzAdas. During the 
last two centuries, since the territory of MewAt. has fallen into the 
hands of the Hindus of Alwar and Bhartpur, it has become the 
fashion to doubt the Jadon descent of the KhAnzAdas, and to sugg'cst 
that the title is derived from KhAnazada, slave.^ But the 
term is KhAnzAda, ' the offspring of a Khan/ and not Khanazada, 
'the offspring of a house, a slave/ But their claim to royal 
descent from the Hindu Eajas of the country is too well attested 
to be shaken by the mere guesses of their enemies.^' ^ 

8. Of the clan in SultAnpur the following account is given in the 
Settlement Report® : — Jaychand Sinh was 
^ Sinh, of the line of Raj Sah, son 

of Baryar<Sah (see Bacligoli), His son, TiJok 
Chand, was a contemporary of Babar, during one of whose Eastern 
expeditions he laid the foundation of the future greatness of liis 
house. Either taken prisoner in battle or arrested as a refractory 
landholder, Tilok Chand fell a prisoner into Babar's hands. He 
was allowed to choose between the adoption of the faith of I si Am 


) ArchcBological Reports, XX.. 10, sqq, 
3 Page 142, sqq* 
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with UDiQfiiiAte liberty^ or adherence to his own rdigion with 
incarceration for an indefinite period. With many respectable 
precedents to guide him^ he selected the former alternative^ was 
received into Imperial favour^ and called T&tdr Kh&n. His sonS| 
Barid Khan and Jal&l Khin^ adopted the title of Ehftnz&da fi’om 
their father. This is the local tradition, and diSers somewhat from 
the account given by Sir H. M. Elliot (s. v. Baehgoii), who says 
that the KhinzMas must have been converted before the Mughal 
dynasty commenced, as we read of Bachgotis with Miisalm&n 
names before that. Perhaps their conv^ersion was indirectly connected 
with the turbulence in the reign of Sikandar Lodi. Hasan Ehdn, 
son of Bazid Khan, gave his name to Hasanpur, now their head- 
quarters.'^ The same wiiter goes on to give a full account of the 
family, which can be consulted by the curious. 

4. The KhinzMas of Partabgarh include representatives of 
several Il^jput septs — the Bisen, Bajkum&r, 
Bachgoti, Bhai6 Sultfin, Sombansi, Bais, 
K anhpuriy a, Chauhan, Bilkhariya, BharsysLn ; 
and there are othei-s known as Madarakiya, Shaikh, and Khanz^da. 
Shaikhs and Kh^nzadas are such as have acquired most of the 
Musalman usages. The Bilkhariyas and Bhale Sultan Kh^nz^as 
are endogamous ; the other groups are exogamous. Daughters, by 
the rule of hypergamy, are married into higher groups than their 
own, and boys into those that are equal and inferior. Most of them 
have now taken to call themselves Shaikhs. They belong to the Sunni 
sect, but it is reported that some of their women worship Devi. 

Kharadi. — {Kharrdd; Kharrdt, a lathe.'') — The caste of 
turners. They are probably closely allied to Barhai. The Kunera 
(q.v) is another artificer of the same class, and like him is the 
Gargarasdz, who makes the stems of pipes {huqqa). The Khar^ 
makes in his lathe the legs of beds {chdrpdi), and in Benares and 
Ahraura, in the Mirzapur District, he makes the wooden toys 
which are so popular under the name of Beoares toys." 

2. These are tuimed on the lathe and then laquered. A good 
account of the process will be found in the monograph on the wood 
manufacturers of the Pan jab by Mr. M. F. O. Dwyer, C. S.' The 
Kharadis are a veiy respectable class, and one of them is said never 
to be seen in jail. Those recorded at the last Census include the 
Hindu and Muhammadan branch. Probably many of the tumera 
have been entered under some of the sulMsasieB of Barhai. 
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3. Of the fi^aiteen sections of the Hindu and three of the 
Muhammadan branchy some^ such as Bais, Kanba Th&kur, Kath 
Bais, illustrate the pretensions of the caste to R&jput origin ; otheiSj 
as Dhundiya Khera^ Jaisw&r, Jamnapd.ri^ and Mainpuri^ are of local 
origin. 


BistribuUm of the Kharddis according to the Cemm of 189L 


Distbict. 

Hiodns. 

Maaalm4nB. 

Total. 

Sah&ranpuT 

• 




... 

226 

226 

MuzaffArnagar 

■ 




... 

25 

25 

Farrukb&b&d 

a 




1 

... 

1 

Etah 

• 




... 

2 

2 

Bijnor 

• 




... 

19 

19 

Bud&un • 

• 




... 

5 

5 

Cawnpnr * 

• 




16 

... 

15 

Fatebpur . 

• 




41 

... 

41 

J&laun 

• 

• 



• •• 

1 

1 

Benares • 





802 

... 

302 

Gorakhpur 


• 



197 

06 

262 

Basti 


• 



109 

• as 

109 

Bareli 





37 

see 

37 

Sitapur 





1 

6 

7 

Gonda 





9 

... 

9 

Bahr&icb . 


m 



... 

27 

27 

Sultlknpur . 


• 



82 

18 

100 

Partkhgarb 





12 

... 

12 

B&rabanki . 


• 




4 

4 



Total 


600 

398 

1,204 


Kharot.— A caste shown in the returns of the last Census 
as containing 5,64>1 persons in the Basti Distiict only. Mr, 
Baillie would class them with the Kewat sub-caste of the same 
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Dame* But they ore move probably identical with the aub-caste ol BA* 
dftr^ under which article some reference has been made to them* The 
detailed Census returns give thi^ sections— -Dakkhinfiha, or South* 
em/^ Jaraut, and Mahu^ or " collectors of Mahua” (6agiia lAifo/ia)^ 
Kharwar* — A Dravidian landholding and cultivating tribe 
found in South Mirzapur. The differences in social positioii 
between various branches of the tiibe render an analysis of it 
difficult. Some have attained a good position as landholders and claim 
a high social rank^ while others are menials, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the supeiior tribes. That they are of Dmvid- 
ian origin is clearly proved by their totemistic sept system. One 
account connects them closely with the Cheros.* The Santfil legend, 
again, runs : — “ A wild goose coming from the great ocean lighted at 
Ahiri Pij)ri, and there laid two eggs. From these two eggs a male 
and female were produced, who were the parents of the Santll race. 
From Ahiri Pipri * our progenitors migrated to Hara Dutti, and 
then they greatly increased and multiplied, and were called Khar- 
w&rs/^* Again, we are told that the tribe now calling them* 
selves Sant^l were formerly called KharwSr.* What the real 
origin of the name Kharw&r may he is not easily determined The 
Kharwirs in South LohSrdaga, according to Mr. Risley, regard 
the X^ar grass as their totem, and will not cut or injure it while 
it is growing.^ He remarks : The adoption of the X/iar as a totem 
may, of course, be due merely to the consonance of names— a factor 
which plays an important pai-t in the speculation of savages regard- 
ing their own descent. If, on the other hand, the case is one of 
genuine survival, it goes far to suggest the inference that the 
Khaiwar tribe of the present day may be merely an enlarged totem 
sept, which broke off from some larger group, and, in course of time 
developed a separate constitution.^^ On the other hand, the people 
themselves in Mirzapur seem to have no tradition of this XAar 
totem, and derive their name either fiom their occunation as makers of 
catechu (Khair) from the tree acacia catechu or to their emigra- 
tion from some place called Khairagaih, regarding which there is 


I Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology, 127. '' 

* This Pipri is identified by Neefield (Calcutta Review, LXXXVl., 11,) with an 
i>ld Chero stronghold in the hflls close to Chundr in the Mirzapur District. 

3 Dalton, Dfscriptive jBthnology, 209. 

* Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology, 210. 

3 Tribes and Castes, L, 474. 
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a great difference of opinion. If the Santil tradition ie to bo 
accepted, Khairagarh is the place of that name ^ in the Hazdri* 
b%h District j but the Mirzapur tradition seems to point to some 
place of the name either to the South or West, in which ease Khairar 
garh may be identified with the most important of the Chhattisgarh 
feudatory states/ or with the Pargana of that name in the 
Allahftb&d District. The tradition of a connection with the fort of 
Boht^sgarh * appears to be unknown to the Mirzapur tribe, who 
represent themselves to be emigrants from Biwa and Singranli. 
Their tribal shrine is at a place called Kota in the Singrauli Pargana 
of Mirzapur, where there is a shrine of Ju&lamu vhi Devi, where 
most of them assemble for worship at the Rllmnaumi festival in 
the month of Chait. They bring their Brahmans from Singrauli 
and Filamau. 

The internal organization of the tribe vaides in different pai'ts 
of Mirzapur. Throughout they seem to have 
Internal organieation. elaborate organization of totem 

septs which prevails in Bengal.^ North of the river Son there 
are four exogamous and one endogamons sub-division. The four 
exogamous sub-divisions are— 

(1) Shrajbansi, who claim descent from the sun, like the corres- 
ponding Bftjput tribe. It may be noted that the Bengal Birhors 
afiSrm that they and the Kharwirs are of the same race, descended 
from the Sun,® This sub-division is now in process of elevation to 
Bftjput rank. This process is also going on in Bengal, where the 
R&jas of R&mgarh and Jashpur have nearly succeeded in obli- 
terating their Turanian traits by successive intermariiages with 
Aryan families.® 

(2) Du&lbandhi, these are the Du&lbandh of the Bengal lists.^ 
They say that their name is derived from dudl^ a leather belt,'* 
because they were once soldiers. 

8. Patbandhi, the PS.tbandh of the Bengal lists. They say 
they are so called because they were once very rich and wore 
silk ifdt). 


* Dalton, Zoc. ci*., 211. 

* Ct^fral Provinces Gazetteer, 242. 

s Kisley, loc, ciU, L, 4>72 ; Dalton, loc» dt., 127. 

* Bieloy, Tribe* and Caeies, II., AppenditSt'lS, $qq. 

* Dalton. Descriptive £thnolo^, 219. 

^ Ibid., 129. For examples of the samo process at work in other Dravidian tribes^ 
see Ball» Jmgh Life, 117 ; Forsyth, Highlands of Central India^ 8. 

7 Risley, ioCy cU. 
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(4) Benibansi ; o£ the origin of the name thero are two acoonnto : 
one is that ben means a bamboo^ from whidi this sab-division is 
descended, and which some of them will not cut. Others derive 
it from Bdja Ben or Vena, the early type of the insolent opponent 
of the religion established by the Bishis. This sub-division has 
made rapid strides to acquire the rank of Bijputs. The head of 
them is the B&ja of Singmuli in Mirzapur, who calls himself a 
Benbansi Bajput. Up to a generation or two ago his family 
used, it is said, to shave their heads when deaths occurred among 
the Dudhi Khaiw&rs. Now he keeps Hindu priests, wears 
the Brd.hmanical cord, and has succeeded in intermarrying with 
such a well-known Bajput tribe as the Chandels. These four 
sub-divisions are exogamous, and intermarry on terms of equality, 
though, as might be expected among the sub-divisions on their 
promotion to Bajput rank, the rule of hypergamy is advancing in 
favour, 

(5) Khairaha, who are said to derive their name from the 
extraction of catechu {kattha) from the Khairtree {acacia catechu). 
This occupation is oousidered disreputable, and the members of 
this sub-division do not intermarry with the other four higher 
sub-divisions. In Dudhi, again, there are apparently only two 
sub-divisions— the Dualbandhi and the Pfi^tbandhi— which are 
exogamous and intermarry on equal terms. In Singrauli they 
name seven exogamous sub-divisions— Patbandhi, Dualbandhi, 
and Sdrajbansi, which have been already described. Besides 
these there are the Bhogta or Bhugta, which is one of the 
sub-divisions recognized in Bengal * ; the Kharchurwa, who are 
makers of catechu and apparently identical with the Khairaha 
noted above ; the Chikchikwa ; and the Pradh&n or “ leader/^ This 
sub-division, like the Sdrajbansi, who now claim to be Bd,jpat8, 
say that they originally belonged to that tribe, but suffered a 
temporary loss of respectability when they began ,to eat fowls and 
drink liquor. These abominations they have now discardedi and 
have been restored to their proper rank. 

8. In appearance the more advanced members of the trib^ are 
in strong contrast to the more primitive 

Physioal appearaaoe. Some of the former have received 

some admixture of Hindu blood. ITie real Khaiwars Colonel Dalton 


Dalton, loc, cii., 129 ; Bialey, lot. ci/., II., 78. 
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compares with the Santfth : ''They are very dark^ with pyramidal* 
shaped low noses, thick protuberant lips and cheek bones or 
aygomata, which project so as to make the temple hollow/^ A 
writer in the Calcutta .Bevitw ^ says of the tribe in Shihslbftd 
''The hair of the Kharw&r is black and (straight. The form of 
the face is more oval, and the nose and lips are thinner than is the 
case with the other hillmen, the Chero, who has more regular 
features, alone excepted. There is nothing peculiar in the skull, but 
a slight depression from the extremities to the eyes and downwards 
gives a height to the cheeks and a protrusion but closeness to the 
lips, imparting an expression of shyness, for which the Kharw&r is 
too well noted. The chest is rather narrow, the abdomen large^ the 
limbs long and flat, the gait erect, but both fingers and toes dispro- 
portionally heavy.” At the same time, in South Mirzapur, even 
people who have lived all their lives among these Dravidian races 
fail to identifv them easily. All they can say with certainty is that 
the Majhwars and Kharwars are known by the breadth and 
coarseness of their noses, while the Bhuiyars are known because 
they speak through their noses in a very marked way. 

4. In Pargana Dudhi there are three tribal councils, with their 
head-quarters at Gonda, Bajiya, and Bamhni, 
Tribal oounoil. respectively. They sometimes take the title 

of Manjhi (with the tribe of which name they have no connection) or 
Mahto. The president first makes private enquiries into cas^^P 
brought to his notice, and, if he thinks it advisable, convokes a meet- 
ing of the general council. Every householder has a right to a seat 
on the council. No oath is administered, the witnesses being simply 
admonished to tell the truth. If the council disagree, a sub-committee 
or cabinet of five leading members, known as the Pachkfiti, or " five 
families,” is appointed to investigate, and whatever decision they 
arrive at, it is accepted by the general council. In Singrauli who- 
ever pleases can call a meeting of the council, for whom he must pro- 
vide sufficient food and liquor. ' The meeting is presided over by the 
headman [gdnwha) of the village in which the meeting takes place. 
If the village headman does not happen to be a Kharwir, another 
gdnwha of the tribe is summoned from elsewhere. If the offender 
does not accept the order of the council, he is excommunicated {lota 
bdg kar dena) until he submits, and he is then obliged to feed the 
brethren. 


1 LXIX , 356. 
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5i Aa already stated, the sub-diviuona, ezoept tiie Ehainhat are 
„ , , exogamooB ; but is carder to bar dose mter- 

marriages, whioh are poesible aven with this 
prohibition^ xnarriagee within the family of the mother’s brother 
{mdntu)i father’s sister’s husband (pAilpka), are prohibited for two 
or three generations^ and the same rule applies to families into 
whioh a sister has been married. Differences in geographioat 
position, wealth, or social position are not a bar to intermarriage ; 
but marriages with families who carry on degrading occupation are 
prohibited. A man may marry as many wives as he can afford 
to purchase and maintain. They live in separate rooms in the 
same house. The senior wife is head of the household, and is treated 
with respect at social meetings. Concubinage is not allowed, and 
there is no trace of polyandry. Women enjoy considerable freedom 
both before and after maniage. lnter>tribal incontinence is lightly 
regarded, and an unmarried girl detected in an intrigue with a man 
of her tribe is restored to caste rights on her father giving a tribal 
feast. If her lover is of another caste, the expulsion is permanent. 
As in Bengal, ‘ infant marriage prevails. The marriage age is from 
five to ten. Adult marriage is considered disgraceful. After the 
girl has been inspected by the boy’s father, all subsequent arrange* 
mesnts are made by the brother of the boy's mother {mdmu ) . There 
are no professional match-makers, and the parties have no right of 
choice. The bride price is five rupees in cash, two to tour sers of 
sweetmeats, and five maunds of rice and pulse. I'his is not a fixed 
amount, but is increased or decreased according to the circumstances 
of the pai-ties. The bride price is understood to be spent by her 
father on the marriage feast. 

6. A woman can be divorced for habitual infidelity, and a woman 
can leave her husband for the same reason, 
Divorce. which must in both cases be proved to the 

satisfaction of the council. If a man ill-treats his wife, she runs 
away to her father’s house, and the council then warn the husband 
to treat his wife better; in bad cases they fine him, and recognise 
the wife’s right to refuse cohabitation. A divorced wife may marry 
again in the aagdi form. If the husband is impotent, and it is as- 
sumed that the maiTiage has not been consummated, the 'council 
divorce them, and give the bride leave to marry again in the regular 
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form ; ia thk ewft the sew hnsbaad has to retom the ori^utal Ixride 
pxioe throng her &ther«^ Concobinage, as already stated^ is prohi* 
bited^ but illegitimate children, though assumed to belong to the 
father's tribe^ are not admitted to caste privileges. 

7. The tribe is at present in a state of transition as regatds widow 


Widow mar^e and the marriage and the levu’ate. The more Hindu- 
loTizate. KharwS,rs, particularly those who aspire 

to Bftjput rank, prohibit both.* But those of the more primitive 
type permit these arrangements. A noted ascetic, the Ddbiya 
Bftba, has recently led a crusade against both customs among the 
Mirzapur Kharw&rs. Where widow marriage prevails, a man, whe- 
ther’already married or a bachelor, can take a widow into cohabit* 
ation, and when he announces the fact to the council, he has to give a 
feast. Children by such cohabitation are considered to rank lower 
than those bom of a regular marriage, and in some families tb^ 
receive only one-fouith share as compared with that of legitimate 
children. 

8« The more Hinduised branches of the tribe are beginning to 
recognise the ordinary rules of Hindu adop- 

AdoptioB. . ° . 1 ... 

' tion. Among those of a more primitive type, 

adoption does not depend on any religious theory, and it seems to 
be recognised that a sonless man can select one of his brother's sons 
as his heir, and the arrangement will be valid if it is sanctioned by 
the council. 

9. The custom of beena* marriage (gharjaiydn) prevails. The 

son-in-law, while on probation, does field 
Beena marriage. .^ork, and receives maintenance, but has, no 

claim to succeed to the property of his father-in-law. 

10. As regards succession, there is the same divergence between 
the more Hinduised members, who abide by 
the regular Hindu law, and the less advanced, 

who adhere to a vague tribal custom. Among them primogeniture 
is so far admitted that the eldest son receives, in excess of his 
younger brothers, one-twentieth of the cattle and one-tenth of the 
vessels and other household goods. With the exception of this, all 
joint property, whether ancestral or acquired, is divided equally 


Suooewnoiu 


' On ibis see Westermuok, History ofHumcm Marriage, 528, 534. 

*ln Bengal, too, the same Tariauoe of custom prerails. Bialey, Trites and 
Castes, ll.« 475. 

> Lubbock, Origin of Oivilisaiion, 78. 
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among the sons. If the widow remains at home, does not le- 
marry, and looks after her children, she has a life interest, whidi 
may cease on her expulsion for unchastity. Qirls have no rights, 
except that of support out of love and affection, if they cannot get 
on with their husband, and have to return to the family home. 
If a widow, while pregnant, marries again, her child Is attributed 
to the step-father. Only children at the breast accompany the 
widow on re«marriage, and the step-father is bound to support and 
get them married. If a man becomes an ascetic, he is regarded 
as civilly dead, and all his goods pass to his sons. The office of 
headman {gdnwha) is hereditary, and if the eldest son of the decaaoed 
turn out incompetent, the council will appoint his younger brother 
in his stead. 


1 1 . The birth pollution lasts for six days. The Hinduised Khar** 

wars name the child when it is first fed on 

Birth oeremonieg. x . i -.i j 

gram {anna prdiana) m the sixth month, and 
the name is fixed by the family priest {puroJiU)^ according to the 
asterism {nakuhatrd) of birth. The child^s head is ceremonially shaved 
in the third, fifth, or seventh year at the temples of Kufiri Sobnftth 
on the Son, Jualamukhi Devi, and Kota in Singrauli, or at the shrine 
of Vindhyabasini Devi at Bindh&chal. At the same time the 
ehild^s nails are cut : until this time the mother may bite off the child^a 
nails, but not touch them with iron. Among the ruder Kharw&rs, in 
cases of difficult parturition, the mother is given two-and-a-half leaves 
of the mahiia {ba^sia laiifolia) cnished^n water. She is delivered on 
the ground facing the noiih, and if a son is bom, while the Cham&in 
midwife is cutting the cord, the women of the &mily sing the song 
of rejoicing {sohar). On the sixth day the mother is bathed by 
her brother’s wife {bhavjdi) or husband’s sister {nanad), the latter (ff 
whom cleans and re-plasters the deliveiy room {saur), for which she 
receives a trifliug present. Some families have a similar custom on 
the twelfth day {baraH). There is the usual survival of the oouvade 
in the husband doing no work on the day his child is born and taking 
a mouthful of the cleansing draught which is given to the mother. 

12. The Mirzapur Khaiwars have retained some of the primitive 


Marriage ceremonies. 


or non-Aryan customs which those in Ben* 
gal have abandoned as far as ms^iiage is 


concerned.^ They, however, get the village Pandit to fix a lucky 
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‘ Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology, 130. 
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day for the betrothal (manffani, barreHt), when the bojr^s father 
brings to the house three or four jars filled with flour 

cakes {p4a) oooked in butter and five rupees in cash. It is the 
etiquette on this occasion that he should he accompanied by five of 
his clansmen^ among whom the mdmu, or brother of his wife, 
who has arranged the marriage, takes a leading place.^ The two 
fathei*8*m-1aw in/uturo sit opposite each other, the boy ^s father puts 
the bride price into his platter and exchanges it for that of the 
bride's father. The platters are then filled with liqubr and exchanged 
four times more. This constitutes the betrothal, and the boy's 
father and his friends sit down outside. One or two of the girl's 
friends bring them a goat, and it is the etiquette to say — Although 
the girl's father cannot entertain you, he sends you this vegetable * 
{ekaurdi Bdg)^ which, we hope, you will honour us by accept- 
ing." To this the reply is — My connection by marriage [Bamdhi) 
is good in every way." They then bring the goat back to the 
girl's father, who kills and cooks it with other food, and then 
invites them to the betrothal dinner saying — I have provided the 
best in my power. Be pleased to accept it as an offering" {fitasdd 
hatiyd). After this, when the wedding day is fixed by the Pan* 
dit, the earth ceremony {maimangar) is done in both houses, the earth 
being dug by the Baiga, who is blindfolded while doing so. Ho 
takes up five handfuls of the earth and passes them over to five 
unmarried girls of the tribe, who carry it off in the folds of their 
sheets, and then bring it in five baskets to the marriage shed 
{mdnro), which has five bamboos fixed in the centre. The girls 
make the eaith into a stand for the sacred water jar (Msa), over 
which is a saucer of barley with a lighted lamp. The Pandit next 
Sprinkles some oil with a bunch of ddb grass over the bride or 
bridegroom, as the case may be, and then the women rub him 
or her all over with oil and turmeric. With this mixture on the 
boy and girl sleep for the night, and next day the bridegroom is 
bathed by the barber and the bride by the barber's wife, who cuts 
the nails and colours their feet vdtb lac dye [maidwar). The 
mother of the boy or girl and four other women relatives have 
their nails cut and their feet coloured at the same time. Before the 
procession starts, the boy's brother-in-law {baJinoi) brings him 


> On tMs Bee para. 14. 

* The ^havrdi or ehauldi 1 b a oommon potherb {amarnnihus anar(2a»a)-*-Watt* 
Mclioitorjf Bamomic Pmductit ht 210. 
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&V6 timed l)ackwairdd and forwards to his mother, who sits on a 
rice mortar {oikal), and she seizes him by his loin-oloth and will 
not let him start until she gets a present. The brid^room is car* 
ried in the procession in a large oot known as the ship {jahdi)} 
When they arrive at the bride's house the “door worship'' {duAr 
pdja) is performed. The bridegroom sits in a square {chauk) 
naade of flour^ and the girl's father puts a mark [tika) on her fore- 
head with rice and curds, after which the Pandit says— “If you 
intend to give anything to your son-in-law, do so now," and he 
presents him with a calf, a loin-cloth, and two brass vessels {Mdt 
ihdli). Then the bridegroom with his friends retires to the reception 
place {janwdnsa), where some friends of the bride wash his feet 
{pdnw pahhdrna) * with those of his party. When the bridegroom 
comes to be married, there is a survival of marriage by capture 
in five boys blocking the way and preventing him from going in 
until they are paid five annas each. Here, again, he receives pre- 
sents from the biide's father, and after this the clothes of the pair 
are knotted together, and they walk five times round the five bam- 
boos fixed in the centre of the shed, one of which he marks with red- 
lead each time as he goes round. After which he marks the bride's 
head with red-lead in the usual way. The bride and bridegroom 
are then taken into the retiring room [kohabar)^ the walls of 
which are decorated with various figures by the younger sister of 
the bride. The most common mark is three converging lines like 
the top of Siva’s trident. I’hen the bridegroom refuses to sit beside 
the bride until he gets a present, when the bai'ber un knots the clothes 
of the married pair. In the centre of the marriage shed is placed 
a soit of totem consisting of images of parrots [suya), represented 
sitting on a tree made of the wood of the cotton tree 
After the marriage this is scrambled for, and the pieces are carried 
ofE as tmphies by the unmarried boys of the tribe, while, in the retir- 
ing room, it is the nile for the bridegroom to mark the wall decora- 
tions with a splash of red-lead, and then five unmarried girls wash the 
feet of the bride and bridegroom, and will not let them go until they 
get a small present. Next morning is the confarrtaiio^ when the 
bridegroom eats rice and pulse with the bride, and refuses ^o do so 
until he gets a tray {thdli) as his fee (Jkhichart khildi). After this 


1 See Ma^hwdr, para. 16. The same onBtom prevaila among the Kurmis of 
Bengal, Bee Dalton, Deacri^Uve Eth/nology, 319. 

a On the foot-washing ceremony see Campbell, Eote$, 29. 
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a tray is passed roimd and every gnest is expected to make a small 
contribution to cover the marriage expenses. The bride and bride- 
groom are then sent oflE together in the ship litter {jahdz). When 
she arrives at her husband^ s house, the bride holds on to the poles 
of the litter and refuses to dismount until her mother-in-law gives 
her a rupee. Then they go into the retiring room {Mabar), where 
the bride splashes red-lead on the wall decorations, and their clothes 
are again knotted and untied by five girls, who wash the feet of the 
pair. Next morning the bride comes into the marriage shed 
{mdnro) with a tray, and all the friends present give a contribution 
in aid of expenses The same day the bride and bridegroom take 
the two sacred jars and throw them into a neighbouring stream, 
bring them home filled with water, and worship the village shrine 
on the way. The binding pai*t of the ceremony is the marking of 
the 'bride^B hair with red-lead, but the Mirzapur tribe have discarded 
the Bengal custom of mixing it with blood,^ while they retain the 
practice of emblematical tree marriage. 

13. The dying person is taken into the open air to die, and on 

the day of death the house couiti-yard is not 

Death oeremonies. rpjjjg |g practice of the Congo 

negroes, who abstain for a whole year from sweeping the house, lest 
the dust should injure the delicate substance of the ghost.* Among 
the more Hinduised Kharwars the dying man is made to touch a fe- 
male calf, which is then given to a Brahman, and some Ganges water 
and a leaf of the sacred tulasi (peymum sanctum) are placed in his 
mouth. The corpse is cremated in the usual way. No implements are 
placed with the corpse. The chief mourner after cremation sweeps the 
ashes and bones together, and pours over them a libation of unboiled 
milk; barley, and sesamum, to support the soul in the next world.® 
After a person dies it is always necessary to watch a corpse lest 
demons should possess it They tell a story about this. Once an 
unmarried girl of the tribe died, and her relatives went to fetch 
wood to cremate her. A demon got hold of the girl, and she was 
rescued only with the greatest difficulty. The death impurity lasts 

> Bisley. Tribes and Castes, U, 475. 

* Tylor, Primitive Culture, I., 454. 

> In in Ben^fal. the chief moarner bnriee part of the bones near the 

pyre on the day after cremation, and in the foUowing month of K&rttik takes them 
to the river Ganges or DnrgAvati, where he dives deep into the water and commits 
them to the stream, Calcutta Review, LXIX., 863. 
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ten days, and ends with the shaving of the kinamenwid a feart given 
the relatives of the deceased. 

14. On the tenth day after deaths a goat is saorifioed in the 

name of the deceased, and dmine the davs 
Aftoeator woMliip. . i i i .j ^ / 

of mournings food is regularly laid ont for 

him ^ along the road by which the corpse was removed. Each houso 

has a mud platform (ckaura)^ which is supposed to be the abode of 

the family dead. They do the usual irdddha ceremony through 

a BrS.hman. 

15. They call themselves Hindus, but they do not worship 

any of the usual Hindu gods, except the Sun 

Beligion. 

isdraj), to whom, as in Bengal, they appeal 
in times of trouble, and to whom the householder bows when he 
leaves his house in the morning. Their tribal deities are JuS.la« 
mukhi Devi of Kota and Raja L^khan. This Jualamukhi Devi must 
not be confounded with the more famous Jualamukhi Devi or 
Juilamai who has her shrine at Nagarkot in the Kd,ngra Valley, 
The two Jualamukhi Devis were recorded at the last Census as 
possessing 116,769 votaries. All they know of Lakhan is that, 
as they believe from the similarity of name, he came from Luck- 
now. This deity has a curious history, for he is almost certainly 
identical with Lakhana Deva, the son of the famous Jaya Chandra 
of Kanauj, who apparently led the Hindus against the advancing 
Muhammadans,-^ Lakhan is worshipped in the month of SS-wan 
in the house, at the same platform where the dead are propitiated, 
with the sacrifice of a goat and a burnt offering (Aom), Jualamukhi 
Devi is also worshipped in SSwan. Other local deities are Mahd.- 
deva, RSja Chandol,* and Mother Earth, which is usually reverenced 
in association with the collective villi^ gods (DU, Uharti) in 
the month of Baisakh by the offering of a goat, which is 
sacrificed by the Baiga. In none of these offerings do the women 
share, except the senior wife, who takes part in the offerings 
to the sacred dead. The worship to Mahideva is done by a low 
class of Tiwari Brlhmans, who also officiate at marriages. The 
south and west rooms of the house arc those in which the family 
godlings (deoid) reside, and no one will touch the thr^hhold of 


* For other inetanoes »ee Campbell, Notes, 2. 

* There is a pillar in his honour at Belkhara, in the Miraapur District. See Cun- 

ningham, Archoeological Reports* XI., 129. ' 

’ For his worship see Majhwdr, para* 40. 
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these rooms with his foot. When the newly-married pair come 
home^ Dulha Dora, the god of marriages, is worshipped near the 
family cooking<|)lace. They feed a goat with rice and pulse, out 
off its head with an axe, and say — Take it, Dulha Deva, and he 
mei’clful to us ! Then they cook and eat the victim. On the day 
this worship is done, they remove the ashes out of the fireplace very 
carefully, without using a broom, and throw it away some distance 
from the house. If the ashes are dropped on the ground while' 
being removed in this way, it is considered a very unlucky omen* 
No woman is allowed to be present at the worship of Dulha Deva. 

16. The worship of Muchak R^ni seems hardly to reach Mirza- 
pur, but the following account by Mr. L. R. Forbes from his Pal^- 
raau Settlement Report may be quoted : — The Khai wars, like all 
the aboriginal tribes, are very superstitious, and people the jungles 
and hills with spirits and gnomes, to whom they offer sacrifice at 
certain times of the year. One of the most remarkable of these 
is called the Durgagiya Deota. This spirit rejoices in the name of 
Muchak R4ni. She is Chamain by caste and her home {naihar) is 
on a hill called Bdharaj ; her priests are Baigas. All the Kharwars 
regard her with great venei-ation, and offer up pigs and fowls to her 
several times during the year. Once a year, in the month of 
Aghan, what is called the Karuj puja takes place in her honour. 
The ceremony is performed in the village threshing-floor, when 
a kind of bread [pakwdn) and kids are offered up. Once in three 
years the ceremony of marrying the Rani is performed Avith great 
pomp. Early in the morning of the bridal day, both men and 
women assemble, with drums and horns, form themselves into 
procession, and ascend the hill, singing a wild song in honour of the 
bride and bridegroom. One of the party is constituted the priest, who 
is to perform the wedding ceremony. This man ascends the hill in 
front of the procession, shouting and dancing till he works himself 
into a frenzy. The procession halts at the mouth of a cave, which 
does, or is supposed to, exist • on the top of the hill. The priest 
then entei-s the cave and returns, bringing with him the Rdni, who 
is represented as a small oblong-shaped and smooth stone, daubed 
over with red-lead. After going through certain antics, a piece of 
ta$ar silk cloth is placed on the RIni’s head, and a new sheet 
{d&kar) is placed below her, the four comers being tied up in such 
a manner as to allow the Rani, who is now supposed to be seated 
n her bridal couch, to be slung on a bamboo, and carried lii^e a 
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dooly or palanquin. The procession then descends the hill and 
halts under a har tree till noon^ when the marriage procession starts 
for the home of the bridegroom, who resides on the Kandi hill. 
On their arrival there, offerings, consisting of sweetened milk, two 
copper pice, and two bell-metal wristlets, are presented to the bride, 
who is taken out of her dooly and put into the cave in which the 
bridegroom— who, by the way, is of the Agariya caste— resides. 
This cave is supposed to be of immense depth, for the stone goes 
rolling down, striking the rocks as it falls, and all the people listen 
eagerly till the sound dies out, which they say it does not do for 
nearly half an hour. When all is silent, the people return rejoicing 
down the hill, and finish off the evening with a dance. The strangest 
part of the story is that the people believe that the caves on the 
two hills are connected, and that every third year the R&ni returns 
to her fatheris house [naiAar), They implicitly believe that the 
stone yearly produced is the same. The village Saigas could pro* 
bably explain the mystery. In former times the marriage used to 
take place every year, but, on one occasion, on the morning succeed- 
ing the marriage ceremony, the R&ni made her appearance in the 
Baiga^s house. The Saiga himself was not present, but his wife, 
who was at home, was very indignant at this flightness on the pait 
of the Rani, and the idea of her gallivanting about the country the 
morning after her marriage so shocked the Saigain^s sense of pro- 
priety, that she gave the R^ni a good setting down, and called upon 
her to explain herself ,* and as she could give no satisfactory account 
of her conduct, she was punished by being married every three 
years, instead of yearly as before.*^ ^ 

17. They havt apparently abandoned the custom of triennial 

DcD.on..iopy ana super- festivale.* Thcir great fcBtival is in the 
Btitiona. month of Sawan, when they dance the Kar- 

ama dance and indulge in a good deal of mde debaucheiy. They 
will not name the pig, tree squirrel, hare, jackal, monkey, or bear 
in the morning : if they have to mention the pig, they call it lamiot 
; the squirrel^ cAik Aura; the hare, chaugora (“the footed 
one^') hnd paUAar ghmoa (“he that hides in the rooks ; the 
jackal, %igo \ the red monkey, pat maAari ; the hea,Y^jagartga, They 

1 This is a very intorestisif account of a ceremony, which is evidently analogoun 
to those described by Mr. Frazer in his Golden Bough, where the corn spirit is 
annually revived to soonre a favourable harvest. 

3 Bisley, Tribes and Castes, 1., 475; Dalton, Detripftve Ethnology, 129. 
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hftve a great reiQ)ect for the tiger^and when one is killed^ thc^ retire 
out of view and will not look on its dead body. They believe that if 
they jominhnntingtheanimah it will never show itself. On the feast 
of the Nftgpanohami th^ do not worship the snake, but smear the 
horns of the cattle with oil and give them salt. At the last Census 
25,336 persons were recorded as Niga worshippers. When a man 
has been killed by a tiger, his ghost is propitiated with an offering of 
a female goat or fowl, and a mud shrine [baghavrt) is erected in his 
memoiy, and placed in charge of the Baiga. When the SS^mbhar 
stag eats the leaves of the kahor and mdmaf trees, it is a sign of 
abundance of rain. Other signs of rain are when the throat of the 
chameleon {jgirgil) gets red, when the under-hairs of a buffaloes tail 
become scarlet, when the paddy-birds collect round the cattle as they 
glaze, and when the peacocks cry. Witchcraft is firmly believed 
in. Witches often take the form of tigers. When the demons, who 
live in the bakera (terminalia bellerica) and the cotton tree {Hemal), 
are on the move, a little bird, called the kmat, cries out and raises 
the alarm. They tell of a Kharwar who once came on the snake 
goddess (ndgin deota) laying her eggs. When she saw him she 
came and rolled herself at his feet. The man asked what she wanted. 
She imploied him to throw the eggs into a water hole. So he made 
a sort of litter of bamboos, and, putting all tlie eggs on it, went with 
the Nigin to the water. Tlie Nagin plunged in. He was afraid to 
follow, but the NSgin said — ** Come on I Don^t be afraid.*^' When he 
went in, the water dried up, and he took the eggs to the resting- 
place of the Nag. The man remained thei*e eight days, and the Nag 
enteitained him royally. His relatives thought that a tiger had 
carried him off, and prepared to do the tenth -day ceremony for 
him. When the N&g heard this he said—" Your people think you are 
dead ; now ask whatever you want/^ The man asked for a brass 
pot {batua), a spoon {karchhul), and a pan {kardhi). These the 
Nig gave him and let him *go. When he came home he found 
his clansmen preparing to do his funeral ceremony. They asked 
him where he had been, but he never told any one till the day of 
his death.* They have a great respect for the sacred drum 

^ These etoriea of how a human being makes friends with the denizens of the 
Water are common in folk-lore: for instance, Crof ton Crokeris tale of the “Sonl 
Cages’* ; W. B. Teats, Tdiry and Folk Talss of the Irish Featantry, 61 : and Jol- 
lanar of the Sea, ” Lane’s Arabian Night$, III., 2S4. N4g6, it may be noted, is a 
general term among the Mondas of Bengal for the minor deities or s]^ts who 
haant the swampy lower lev^ of the terraced rice-fields* Dalton, Da$cripi4vo 
Fthnology, 188; Bisley, TribtM and Castes. II., 103. 
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{mAn(lar\ which is used at the Karama festival. In some places 
it is even worshipped in the form of M&ndar Devi^ who has 
her shiine nnder a mukna tree {haBua latifoUa). Demons 
of all Boits are much dreaded| and they are supposed especially to 
haunt cremation grounds and old wells and tanks^ particularly 
those in which any one has been drowned. The humhhi tree Is 
believed to be specially infested in this way, and no one will walk 
nnder a tree of that species ; but to walk under a mango tree is very 
lucky. On the 11th of the light half of K&rttik, special propitia- 
tion is done to malignant ghosts, and people drive iron nails into 
the head legs of their beds to keep them off. On the 1 1th K&rttik 
and at the Diwali, a cock is offered in the cow-house and a young 
pig in the buffalo enclosure. Gauraiya Deota is the gcdling of the 
cow-house, and to him are offered the earthen bowl {gaurdiyct) of 
the tobacco pipe. Before the Holi fire is lit, a fire sacrifice {Jiom) 
is made under a cotton tree {nemal), and its trunk is smeared with 
red-lead. The men are in the habit of using foul language to women 
not related to them from the Basant-panchami to the Iloli. 
Fields are constantly injured by the thievish sprites, the char and 
ehotniy who are specially looked after by the Baiga. Like the 
Parahiya 'para. 14), they have a great respect for the goat, which 
they worship befoi*e they sacrifice it. Trees and animals they con- 
sider have souls like men. The only difference is that when the 
souls leave them, they do not go to Parameswar as those of men 
do. Beyond this they ap];>ear to have no tangible belief in a 
future world of rewards and punishments. 

18. The women are tattooed in the style common to the Dravid- 


Social enstoms. 


ian tribes ; ^ there is no trace of a tribal 
tattoo. If they are not tattooed, they think 


Parameswar will brand them in the next world. The women 


wear heavy pewter anklets {pairt), glass bangles (ckun), and 
head necklaces. Their special oaths are taking a piece of hot 
iron in the hand, by the Ganges, putting their hands on their sons^ 
heads, or touching a cow. These oaths are usually sworn in boundary 
disputes and caste quarrels, and the violation of them is telieved 
to lead to poverty and death. Th^ believe in the demoniacal 
theory of disease, and whenever a person is sick, an Ojha is called in. 
He puts some rice before the patient, who blows *on it, gets into a 


1 For details sec Apariyat para. 22. 
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Festirala. 


state of ecstacjr, and names the particular Bh4i which has done the 
mischief, Wl^en he announces this, the patient also gets into a sort 
of fit and asks the Bhut^ who answers by the Ojha, what offering he 
wants. They believe in the treatment of hysteria in girls by beating 
them with the scored chain ijufda), which is in charge of the Baiga.^ 

19. They will not touch a woman during the pollution after 
parturition. A woman in her menses is 
kept in a separate room with another en- 
trance, so that she can go in and out without passing through the 
court-yard.® They will not touch a Cham&r, DharkSlr, or Gbasiya, 
nor the maternal aunt of the wife [mamiya sds)^ nor the wife of a 
younger brother. They will not mention by name their wives, 
father-in-law, mother-in-law, or younger brother's wife.* 

20, Their great festival is in the middle of Bhadon, when a 
leafy branch of the karam tree is cut, daubed 
with red- lead and butter, and fixed up in the 

couii-yard. This marks, as among the Oraons, * the time for the 
transplanting of the rice. The women and men, dressed in gala 
clothes, place themselves into opposite rows. The national drum 
(mdndarY is beaten, when they advance and retreat, and finally 
dance round the branch in a circle. Sometimes, in the course of 
the performance, one of the men is seized with the divine afflatus, 
and mnrlmirs some broken words, which are taken as an omen of the 
prpspects of the coming harvest.® The deity connected with agri- 
culture is Baghesar, the tiger lord, who is worshipped by the 
Baiga with the sacrifice of a white cock ; and at the same time a 
white hen is offered to Ad Gliandi Devi, who appears to be a 
Hinduised representative of Chando Omal, the moon divinity of the 
Mundas in Bengal.’' At the last Census, 1,326 persom recorded 
themselves as worshippers of Chandi Devi, but she has her scat at 
the Cbandi hill overhanging Hardw&r, and is apparently different 
from the Dravidian goddess .of the same name. They surround the 


' On this see Majhwdr, pj\ra. 45. 

* On this see Frazer, Golden Bought I., 2SSf*8qq, 

* See Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation, II., 122. 

* Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology, 250, 

t Tbore ore numerous instances of the respect paid to the drum. In the 
Atharya Veda (Muir, Sanskrit Texts, V., 466) is a hymn to the sacred drum, and 
see Anthropology, 293 ; Calcutta Review, LXXVIl., 372. 

* See a good account of the obseryances in Calcutta Asvteie, LXIX«, 364, 
for Shih&b&d. 

7 See Dalton, loc. ciL, 186. 
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piled grain witii aring ol oow^dmig or charooal| and put on the top 
d it a piece of cow*dung which is called baridwan or "that whkdi 
gives the increase/^ Until the* grain is meaeured they will not leave 
an open basket near the pile^ lest Bhdts should remove the graiiu 
After it is measured they never touch it.^ When th^ are sowing 
they take five handsful of grain from the sowing basket and 
pray to Dbarti Mita^ the earth goddess^ to be benignant. They 
keep this grain^ grind it, and offer it to her at her regular festival 
in the month of Siwan (September), When they eat they call on 
Fammesar, and throw a little of the food on the ground.* 

21. They will not eat the meat of the cow, buffalo, monkey, 

^ ^ horse, elephant, camel, donkey, alligator, 

lizard, or rat. Men and women eat apart. 
The children eat first, and the head of the household after them. 
They use liquor freely, and chew tobacco {surti). The use of liquor 
they consider wards off disease, but drunkenness is discreditable. 
They will eat food cooked in butter {paika Mna) fi*om the hands 
of Brahmans, and will drink water from a Chero, but the better class 
are giving this up. 

22. They are very clannish and have a local organisation called 

e&a, including the people of two or three 

Local organisation. 

villages, which meets to consider public 
mattei’s ; but this is becoming weakened. 

23. Most of them are cultivators ; a few hold land. Their so- 
Occupation and social “al position varies : the more Hinduised 

status. claim the rank of K&jputs, those of the 

more primitive type are on the same level as Cheros and Majhwirs. 

Khasiya. — A sub-division of hill Brahmans, who take their name 
from the ancient Khasa race. Of these Mr. Atkinson writes :* — 
" The lists give some two hundred and fifty septs of Khasiyu 
Brahmans, of whom the majority are cultivators and plough them- 
selves. They worship sometimes Siva and Vishnu, but chiefly 
Bhaiiuva, the more common forms of the Sdktis and the village 
deities. It would be useless to ^ve a list of their names, which 
are chiefly derived from the villages in which they live. Some 
claim common origin with the BrS,hmans of the plains ; thus the 
Sh^ranis, Dobh&ls, Gahtyaris, KanySuis, and Garwals say that 


17 


* Sco M. Conway, Demonotogy, IL, 117. 

* Tylor, Primitive Culture^ II., 270k 
3 Himalayan Qaeetteer, 111., 428, 
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tiiqr ime or%maIly the Mftnw&liB, that they were 

Chaabte ; the PapanoiBi that they were Upretis of Doti j the 
ChatmAls, that ihey were ChanbSe of Mathura, who settled in 
Kftli Knm&un^ and took the title Panri and their present 
name on emig^ting to Chauni ; the Kuth&ris call themselves Pants ; 
the Ghushuris, Daurhas, Shanwdls, and Dhnnilas call themselves 
P&nrds ; the Laimdaris, ChavanrAls, Phuloriyas, Oliyas, Naniydlsi 
Chaudd.6is, Dalakotis, Bnrhalakotis, Dhul&ris, Dhur&tis, Panoholis, 
Baneriyas, Garmolas, Walanniyas^ and Birariyas allege that they 
are Joshis ; the Binaris. and Kainw&ls, that they were Phnl&ri 
Brihmans ; the Kaphulis, Dhankolas, and Bhagwd.l8, that they 
were Bhatts of Doti ; the J^lis, Nakhyd,ls, Thapaliyas and Hari* 
bols, that they were Upidhyas ; the Bhanautiyas, that they were 
Gaurs; the Mashy&ls, that they were Kanaujiyas; the P&tasis^ that 
they were Pithaks ; and the Baraniyas, that they came from Benares 
and were astrologers to the Bija. Septs named after villages, and 
who do not attempt to give any account of their origin, are the 
Kholiyas, Kunw&las, Lweshalis, Kaphariyas, Baithariyas, Mehal* 
khaniyas, Nainoliyas, Meltis, Tarftriyas, H&twals, Pokhariyas, 
Chhatguliyas, besides some one hundred and fifty others. Tliey 
do not know either sdkha or prdvara, and often have little knowledge 
even of their gotra. The Kanseris worship Siva as Bikhd^ndeswar, 
a name for which there ai-e few temples. Akariyas derive their 
name from the fact that they were free from taxation (a “ privative '' 
and ^ara, tax ”), Balariyas belong to Purnagiri in Kali Kumaun. 
Ghughutyils are B.d.jputs of Ryuni, degraded from Brfthmans on 
acxiount of an offence committed by their ancestor. Basyftrs say they 
were so called because they were Brfthman cooks {rasoiya) to 
Rd,ja8. The Namgis supply Purohits to the Bhotiyas of Juh&r, 
The Phulrkis supplied flowers for worship at the Nanda Devi^ 
temple. The Ghaibhanariyas perform funeral ceremonies for people 
who die without heirs. Panerus are suppliers of drinking-water 
{pdni). The DobhA^ls of Doha village are also called Jagaiiya 
or exorcists, and are authorities on the possession by devils, and are 
called in on such occasions. The Oliyas, on the other hand, avert 
the evil effects of hail-storms (ola), and in Eu&r wander about from 
village to village begging their dues, a measure of rice. The Chila- 
kutis act as priests of the village god Saim, in Chaugarkha. Nearly 
ninety per cent, of the Brfthmans in Kumaun belong to the Khasiya 
race, and are so classed by the people themselves. A few of the 
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better elaae worship the ortibodox daties alone^ but the great maee 
serve the Bhairavae, Bhhts^ BhAtinis^ aud arei to all intents and 
purposes, as much priests of hon-Brahmanioal deities, as their re* 
presentatives further east who know not the name of Brlhman. 
They axe a simple race, and not to be confounded with the Hill 
Fuj^ or temple priest, or the Nith ; but in times of rejoicing assume 
the functions of religious directors in the very simple ceremonies 
deemed neOessary. The Khasiyas never tried to connect themselves 
with the plains till late years, when they see that such connections 
add to their personal dignity. ** 

Khasiya**~A sept of hill Rijputs who represent the great 
Khasa race. In the Vishnu Parana we find Khaea as the daughter 
of Daksha, wife of Kasyapa and mother of the Yakshas and 
R&kshasas. In the same compilation they appear under the name 
of Yaksha, They are mentioned in the Karna Parvan of the 
Mahabhaiata as living in the Panj&b between the Arattas and 
Yasatis, In the Yayu Purina, the Khasas are named as one of the 
tribes which Sigara would have destityed had he not been restrained 
by Yasishtha; and in Manu they are reckoned as degraded 
Kshatiiyas. They inhabited the part of Tibet immediately north of 
Garhwil, and we have here a hint as to the origin of the celebrated 
table told by Herodotus about the ants who throw the gold out of 
their bui-rows. In the Mahabharata the Khasas are specially 
mentioned among the Northern tribes who brought presents of 
paiptlika gold, so called because it was collected by ants {pipilaka). 
This would indicate that the Khasas were the carriers of 
Tibet gold dust. The same word occurs in various well-known 
geographical terms, such as Kashgir, Hindukush, Kashmir, and 
many others.^ Even Eabar had a very shrewd idea of this. 
“About these hills/^ he writes, “are other tribes of men. With all 
the investigation and enquiry I could make among the natives of 
Hindustan, I could get no sort of description or authentic information 
regarding them. All that I could learn was that the men of these 
hills, were called Kas. It stiuck me that as the Hindustanis fre- 
quently confound ihin and and as Kas) imir is the chief, and 
indeed, as far as I have heard, tlie only city in these hills, it may 
have taken its name from that circumstance/^ ’ 


1 Atkinson, Himalayan Qauiiecr, II., 875, sqq. 
3 Leyden, Bdbar, 8l8. 
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2. The aoeount/^ writes Mr. Atkinson, " that the Khasiyas of 
Knmann give of themselves tallies in all respects with the indication 
from other sources. They always profess to be Rajputs, who have 
bllen from their once honourable position by the necessity of living 
in a country and in a climate where the strict observance of the cere* 
menial usages of their religion is impossible ; and undoubtedly this 
statement is supported by all the facts, so far as we are acquainted 
with them, which have any bearing on the question. It has been 
sometimes, but hastily, assumed, apparently from analogous circum- 
stances in Nepil, that the Kumaun Khasiyas are a people of mixed 
Tibetan and Indian race. The Khasiyas of Nepal may have been 
less exposed to Aryan influences throughout their successive wan- 
derings, or may have been modified by admixture with Tibetan tribes. 
For, as we proceed eastward from the KAli, we find conditions of 
climate, which, however unlike those of Tibet, must still be less 
antagonistic than those of the Western Himalaya to the diffusion 
of a Mongolian race. But this admission does not affect the Khasi- 
yas of Kumaun, who, in physiognomy and form, are as purely an 
Aiyan race as any in the plains of Norihern India. The language 
of the Khasiyas is a purely Hindi dialect both in its vocables and in 
its grammatical stinioture, and no signs of foreign admixture have 
hitherto been discovered in it. Supposed resemblances in feature 
between the Khasiyas and the neighbouring Tibetan tribes have 
helped to lead some to a conclusion different from that now given, 
but this resemblance has no real foundation in fact. The people 
of the plains, no doubt, differ greatly in appearance from those of 
the hills, but not more so than might be expected, when we consider 
the great difference in the physical conditions of the countries that 
they respectively inhabit, nor more than the Aryan races of the 
plains, owing to similar causes, differ amongst themselves. The 
moist climate of Lower Bengal, the compai'atively dry heat of the 
North-Western Provinces, and the still drier climate of the Panjab, 
with its great extremes of heat and cold, cause those physical changes 
in the inhabitants that are so remarkable and clearly recognisa- 
ble by the most casual observer. If, to the effects of climate, we 
add the influence of the various races which have from time to time 
invaded India, we s-hall have reason to believe that much of the 
variations obiierved in the plsdns is due to circumstances which have 
been wanting in the hills. However this may be, this much is 
certain at least, that at the present time, the Khasiyas of Kumaun 
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andOarhwi l ave in all I’espeot Hindus. Th^ are so in laognagei reH> 
gion, and customs, and all tbei? feelings and prejudices are so 
strongly imbued urith the peculiar spirit of Hinduism that, though 
th&i social habit and religious belief are often repugnant to the 
oithodox of that faith, it is impossible for any one who knows them to 
consider them other than Hindus. Year by year, with increasing 
communication with the plains, the hill Hindu is more and more 
assimilating his practice with that of his co-religionists in the plains, 
whilst to the Noith, the Tibetan Bhobiyas are becoming more 
observant of Hindu customs.'^ 

3. “ In Qarhwal there are numerous sections of the Khasiyas 
named after the parent village (thdt), and caiTying its name wherever 
they go, such as Patwdi, which gives its name to Patwilsy&n ; 
Eaphola, hence Kapholsydn ; Bagarwdl ; Ambina, who were Bhatts 
of Benares, but are here Rajputs ; Ramola ; Ddnas, or Ddnavas, re- 
presentatives of the old tribe of that name ; the Khandaw&ris, Dur- 
hyals, Sanaulas, Dalanis^ and Bukilas call themselves Rawats ; Boras, 
Kairas, and Choriyas come from Kumaun. All of these are engaged 
in agriculture and petty trade, and none of them will call themselves 
Khasiya. All style themselves Rajputs and many say that they were 
settled in their present village before Brdhmans and RjLjas came. 
They worship principally the village gods, care little for Brahman aid 
in their domestic ceremonies, unless he be a Khasiya, do not wear the 
sacred thread (janen), and on occasions of joy or sorrow, marriage 
or deaths, the house is simply purified by cow-dung and cow urine. 
The marriage or fuueral ceremonies are short or long according to 
the purse of the employers. They intermariy with each other ac- 
cording to local rules peculiar in some respects to each tract/^^ 

Khatik.^ — (Sanskrit, Khatiika^ a butcher or hunter.^^)— 
A cultivating, labouring, and vegetable- selling caste found all over 
the Province. They are no doubt very closely connected with the 
Pasis, of whom they are sometimes classed as a sub-oaste. Of the 
seven sub-castes enumerated by Mr. S herring, two — Bauriya and 
Pfi-si — may be excluded. Of the remaining five, two are tendtorial— 

^ Atkinson, Zoc. cit.. III., 276. 

3 Based prinoipally on enquiries made at Minapor, and partially cm a note hy 
Nawab Mohammad Ali Kh&n of Bulandshahr. 

* As an amnsing instance of a folk etymology, a writer in North-Weetem Prov- 
inoes. Oensns Beport (1865), Appendiw B, 42, derivee the name from khaika— rap- 
ping, beoansea man of this caste once had an intrigue ^tb a married woman and 
need to rap at her door to gain admittance ! R&ja Lachhman Sinb derives it from 
'* “ to kill or watch.*’ Bulandshahr JUeinoir, 18S. 

VoL 111 
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Simkhar. The Sunkhar ai’e said to take tlm 
name from the town of Sonkh in Mathura* At the same time 
Sonkh does not appear^ to possess any traditions of the caste, 
and their own legends point rather to Jaunpur and Oudh. The 
other three^-Bakarqass&b or Qassdi are butchers, who sell and 
slaughter goats ; the Chalan-mahr&o are workers in leather, espe- 
oihlly using it for covering or lining ; the Ohorcharftos are 
grooms. The Ajudhyabisi sell fruit and vegetables and do general 
work for hii'6. All the sub-castes are endogamous * In Mirzapur 
the sub-divisions are Ajudhyabdsi and Sunkhar, between whom the 
only difference is that the former eat beef and the latter abstain 
from it. To the West of the Province they have two endogamous 
sub^oastes— 'Ehai'a and Khalrahga or leather dyers.* The last Cen- 
sus classifies them under the heads of ChauMn ; Chik or Bakar- 
qassftb ; Kab&riya or Mewafarosh, fruit-sellers Rajauriya, who 
probably take their name from the old Rd.jput Chauhin fort in the 
£tah District ; and Sonkhar. The Kab^riyais often a sort of marine 
store-keeper, who buys all kinds of old rubbish (Hindi Icabdr, Sans- 
krit kapdla) : In Agra they have three sub-castes— Chik, Bdchar 
(our English ^‘butcheri^), and Sunkhar, There some of these Chiks 
make winnowing fans {gdp) and sieves (chhalm); the Bfichar sell 
goats^ flesh and mutton, not beef ; and the Sunkhar sell fruit and 
work as grooms. In Bulandshahr we have the Khaia or pure,'^ 
Khallu or ** hidemen,^^ and Chik. The complete Census returns 
show no less than 816 sub-divisions of the Hindu and 7 of the 
Musalmftn branch. Of these, those of the most local importance 
are the Bilwariya of Meerut, the Bargfljar, Chauhin, Chauseni, 
K hatri, and Sanwariya of Bulandshahr ; the Gandhila and Tomar of 
Aligarh ; the Ajudhyabasi and Khokhar of Allahabad ; the Sengar- 
wii of Mirzapur; the Kanaujiya and Sagahiya of Gorakhpur; 
the Bandichhor of Basti ; and the Tanbina of Lucknow. 

2. In BihS-r they regulate their marriages by the standard 

. formula, calculated to five generations in the 

Mamago rules. , i. -r 

descending liner in Mirzapur they do not 

marry into the family of the maternal uncle, father's sister, and 

mother's sister for three generations, and in their own family they 


1 Growse, Maihwrn, 879. 

< Hindu Tribes and Castes, 1., iCO. 

* Rija Laobhttiaa Sisli, toe. cit,, 1S6. 

* Risicy, Trihea and Castes, I., 477. 
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do not intermarry for four generatione. The occupations cdneidered 
dbreputable in forming allianoeB are those of a batcher^ shoemakert 
or carter of manure. Monogamy is the rule of the caste and 
concubinage is prohibited. In Bihir they practise in&nt marriage, 
marrying their daughters between the age of five and twelve years* 
In Mirzapur the age is eight or ten. The bride price is fixed at 
seven rupees. They have a powerful tribal council {pafteUyat) 
under a heioditaiy president {OhandAart), When he is appointed 
he has to present the council with a gallon of spirits. If a man 
abduct another man's wife^ he is fined twenty-five rupees. This^ 
which is also the inile among some of the cognate castes, is known 
by the special name of pachUi. Besides this, he has to provide 
a dinner, consisting of boiled rice, pork, and three gallons of liquor. 
If an unmarried girl intrigue with a clansman, her parents are 
fined two gallons of liquor, and then they are re admitted to caste ; 
but the man has to give something more to buy liquor before the 
clansmen will smoke with him. Men or women caught intriguing 
with a stranger to the caste are permanently excommunicated. 
All money fines are spent on liquor. If the Chaudhari or any 
member abuse the caste as a body, he is put out of caste. In 
former times the orders of the Chaudhari used to be enforced by 
0 (uqK>ral chastisement, but this has now ceased, and a fine is 
imposed. A wife can be expelled if she is proved faithless, and she 
can put away her husband if he is impotent or abandons his 
religion. No separation is permitted without leave of the council. 
tJ. The leviiate is permitted, but not onforoed. A widow 
generally marries a widower. The only 

Widow marrigae. . i . . 

ceremony is that the pair are shut up in a 

dark room, and he rubs red-lead on the parting of her hair and puts 

a new suit of clothes and some ornaments on her. The clansmen 

are then treated to boiled rice, pork, and liquor, and next morning 

the bride is brought home. When she arrives the female relatives 

of her husband look in her face and give her a present [munhdikhdi) 

4. The ceremonies at birth are as usual among menial castes. 

Wnben the midwife cuts the navel string, she 
Birth odtoinoiiios. i* « « 

throws it outside the house, a fire is lighted 

near the mother, and some branches of the thorny hel [mgU war* 

melon] are hung to the house eaves to scare ofi ghosts. The birth 

pollution lasts for twelve days, and the husband does not cohabit 

with his wife for six months after her confinement. 

VoL. III. B % 
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6 . Marria^ is arranged by the father's sister's husband ol the 
boy. The betrothal {mangani) is confirmed 
08fMnetii«i, fathers sitting together in a 

square in the oeurt-yard of the bride^s house. They exchanges 
leaf platter {daitna) full of liquor^ drink it, and the bride's f^her 
leOttYes one set of rice and five pieces of turmeric. The clansmen 
fisast and drink ; next morning the bridegroom's father returns home 
and sends the bride price*— seven rupees. Then follows the matman* 
far ceremony three days before the wedding. At this the di-um of 
the Cham&r, who leads the procession of women as they go to dig 
the clay, is worshipped, and offerings are made at the village shrine 
(d^oidr). The bridegroom's mother then smears his back with tur- 
meric and barley flour, and the eaiiih is brought home and put under 
the manriage shed, which is made of bamboo, with a bamboo in the 
centre. In the centre is the water jar {ka/sa), which is smeared 
with cow-dung and decorated with red-lead and mango leaves On 
the topis placed a saucer (par at) full of rice. The actual ceremony 
takes place towards morning. The bride's father's sister brings out 
the bride, and her father washes ber's and the bridegroom's feet and 
drinks a little of the water. The bridegroom then rubs red -lead on 
the parting of her hair, and the pair walk five times round the central 
bamboo : at each revolution the bride's brother puts a little parched 
rice into a fan (*dp) , which the bridegroom holds, and then scatters 
the rice on the ground. Next follows the usual ceremony of the 
KoAaiar^ After the bride is brought home, her father-in-law- 
sister plunges the water jars and marriage festoons (bandanwdr) in 
a neighbouring stream or tank, and on her way home offers sweet- 
meats and a burnt-offering (Aom) to the ghosts which inhabit the old 
jpfpat and banyan trees in the village. The binding portion of the 
ceremony is the feet-washing and the rubbing of red-lead on the 
parting of the bride's hair.* 

6 . The dead are cremated in the usual way. When the 
^ . mourners', return, a fire is kindled at the 

OMTontony. 

door of the dead man ; on this a little oil is 
poured, and the mourners warm their feet in the smoke and then 


> For which see MajhwAtt para. 18. 

* Mr. Sherring laTi that, at the marriage oeremoniea of Ehatlka and P&aia boys 
dreas themaelree in women’a olothee and dance in public ; but the Bhars do not ob- 
aerve this cnatom and make nee of the dmm and other inatrumenta of muaic on 
inch occaaiona which the othera do not. Bindu TribcB and CaeteSj I., WO. 
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chew some n(m leaves; liquor is them mvei round. Food is 
regularljr laid out for the dead duriug the days of mounuug. On 
the ninth day the mourners shave thdr heads, and the barber makes 
ten lumps of milk and rice cooked together, ivhich the chief mourner 
throws into a tank or stream in the name of the dead. In the 
evening a pig is sacrihced in the name of the deceased, and the 
clansmen consume the flesh with liquor. In the first fortnight of 
Knkr, they offer lumps of boiled rice and milk to the dead, and lay 
out cakes, rice, milk, and flesh for the spirits. No BrShman officiates, 
and his place is taken by the barber. 

7. The great deity of the tiibe is Karir Bir, who has his shrine at 
Jaunpur.^ In Mirzapur they say that he 
was an Ahir by caste, who was killed by the 
Muhammadans, because he would not renounce his religion. Kardr 
Btr was found to possess 31,408 worshippers at the last Census. He 
was a demon who inhabited the site of the present Jaunpur. Barn- 
chandra attacked him, tore him to pieces, and left his trunk in the 
form of a shapeless mass of stone, which is now worshipped. The 
fort is known as Kararkot to Hindus, and the neighbouring quarters 
of the city as Karara Muhalla. He is said to have left his name in 
that of the KarSkat Pargana of Jaunpur. 

He is now represented by a black stone, which is supposed to 
have marvellous powers. He last displayed his influence when the 
British tried and failed to blow up part of the Jaunpur fort. His 
offering is a loaf, five-and-a*quarter sers of rice, a pitcher of liquor, 
and the laddu sweetmeat. They also worship the deified ghost 
of some unknown Brahman known as Bamat, Babhan or Brahman 
Deva. This worship of a dead Brahman under the name of Bi-ahm 
is most popular. No less than 406,787 persons recorded them- 
selves as votaries of Brahm at the last Census. Some of the more 
famous BrS^hms are Ratan PinrS and Harshu Pdnr&* His offer- 
ing is a Brihmanical thread (janeu), a pig, and a cup of liquor. He 
is said also to have been a martyr to the faith. Some worship 
Bhaw&ni and others Hirtiya, who is, according to them, a demoness. 
Her votaries have a mud altar {bedi) in the house, and on it, in the 
full moon of Siwan, they offer a young pig, and drop a mi^g^tui'e of 
pepper, sugar, and water {mirchwdn) on her altar. They have the 
usual worship of Sitala Mdi performed by women when 6maIJ.2X)x 


* Archaeological Reports^ XI 104. 

• For those worthies see Introiluction to Populw Religion and Folk-lore, I2I, sq. 
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prevails. Hie special time for worshipping Bhawftni is at the 
Naurfetra of CJhait. Her ofiering is a pig, cakes and sweet- 

meats {kalwu). In BuTandshahr they worship the Ganges^ Devi, 
a\id the Miran SAhib of Amroha. On feast days they offer liquor 
to the village gods (deohdr,) On the PacheinyAn festival they lay 
some milk and parched rice near the hole of a snake* Their 
festivals are the Khiohari or KhincharwAr in Pds, the Phagoa in 
Chait, and the Kajari in SAwan. On these days th^ drink 
liquor and offer some to the tribal deities. The ghosts of the 
dead, if not propitiated, appear in dreams and bring disease and 
death. Such cases are treated by the Ojha. 

8. Women are tattooed on the arms. They wear no nose-rings 
nor glass bangles {ehdri). They have ear- 
Sboiai obismaoM: rings, armlets (dharkaua), and necklaces. 

Men swear on the heads of their sons and on Ganges water, in the 
form Rdm dokdi. Some will not eat beef. They will not touch food 
touched by a GhamAr, Dom, DharkAr, Musabar, PAsi, or Dhobi ; the 
last they consider the foulest of all. They will not touch the wife of 
a younger brother or a daughter’s mother-in-law, and will not speak 
of a wife by hei name. Men and wqmen eat together, but not out 
of the same dish. They salute a daughter's father-in-law in the 
form Rdm Jukdre, and others with the pde(a^ and anrhdd. To the 
West of the Province they are considered next lowest to the 
Bhangi,* In the West of the Panjab they are tanners and lank 
higher than those to the East, who are pig-keepers.* To the East 
ol these Provinces they hold a very low i-ank : no one will drink water 
touched by them. They will eat food touched by the Nao, Bari, or 
Ahir. Their chief occupations are keeping and selling pigs and 
selling vegetables and fruits, which they buy wholesale from Koiris. 
On the whole they bear a good chai-acter, and seldom come before 
the Courts. 


Diitfibuiio^ of Kkalikx accotding to the Centuo of 1891 
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^ Ibb«tfion. Funjtib Ethnography, para. 602. 
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Dittribnivt* qf EJutUit aeeordiuff to tki Ceiuut of 1891 — contd. 
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DUtrihuUon of KhaUko according to theCenguc of iS9i*«»ooncId« 
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Khatri. (Sanskrit Kshatriga.)^k mercantile caste which has 

its origin in the Panj&b, but is found in considerable numbers 
throughout these Provinces. 

ft. One of the best accounts of the caste is that given by Sir 

SirG.Oainpb«u*.ao. G. Campbell in his paper on the “Ethno- 
count of the cuato. j^gy India published in the J ournal 
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of the Adatic Society of Bengal” for 1866. He writes:— 
“ Trade is their mdn occupation, but in .fact thqr have broader 
and more distinguishing features. Besides monopolising the trade of 
the Panj&b and the gi*eater part of Afghanist&n and doing a good 
deal beyond these limits, they are in the Panjab the chief civil 
administrators, and have almost all literate work in their hands. 
So far as the Sikhs have a priesthood, they are, moreover, the priests, 
or Gurus of the Sikhs. Both N4nak and Quvind were, and the 
Sodhis and Bedis of the present day are, Khatris. Thus, then, 
they are in the Panjab, so far as a more energetic race will per- 
mit them, all that Marhatta Brdhmans are in the Marhatta coun- 
try, besides engrossing the trade, which the Marhatta Brdhmans 
have not. They are not usually military in their character, but 
quite capable of using the sword when necessary. Diwan SAwan 
Mai, Governor of Mult An, and’ his notorious successor Mul Raj, 
and many of Ranjit Sinh^s chief functionaries, were Khatris. 
Even under Muhammadan rulers in the West they have risen to 
high administrative posts. There is a record of a Khatri DiwAn 
of Badakshan or Kunduz, and, I believe, of a Khatri Governor of 
Peshawar under the Afghans. The Emperor Akbar's famous minis- 
ter Todar Mai wus a Khatri, and a relative of the man of un- 
doubted energy, the great Commissariat contracitor of Agra, Joti 
PrasSd, lately informed me that he also is a Khatri, Altogether 
there can be no doubt that these Khatris are one of the most 
acute, energetic, and remarkable races in India, though, in fact, 
except locally in the Panjab, they are not much known to Eui’o- 
peans. The Khatris are staunch Hindus, and it is somewhat sin- 
gular that while giving a religion and priests to the Sikhs, they 
themselves are comparatively seldom Sikhs. The Khatris are a 
very fine, fair, handsome race, and, as may be gathered from what 
I have already said, they are very generally educated. 

3, “ There is a large subordinate class of Khatris, somewhat 
lower but of equal mercantile energy, called Rors or Roras. The 
proper Khatris of higher grade will often deny all connection with 
them, or at least only admit that they have some soit of bastard 
kindred with Khatris ; but I think there can be no doubt that they 
are ethnologically the same, and they are certainly mixed up with 
Khatris in their avocations. I shall treat the whole kindred as 
generally Ehatiis. 
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4. Spealdng of Khatris, then^ thus broadlyi they have, w I 
have said^ the whole trade of the Panj4b and of most of Afghlnis- 
t&n. No village can get on without the Khatri, who keeps the 
accounts^ does banking business, and buys and sells the grain. 
They seem, too, to get on with the people better than most traders 
and usurers of this kind. In Afgh&nistdn, among a rough and 
alien people, the Khatris are, as a rule, confined to the position of 
humble dealers, shop-keepers, and money-lenders ; but ^ in that 
capacity the Pathftns seem to look on them as a kind of valuable 
animal, and a Pathdn will steal another man^s Rhatii, not only for 
the sake of ransom, as is fiequcntly done on the Pesh&war and 
Hazara frontier, but also as he might steal a milch cow, or as Jews 
might, I dare say, be carried off in the Middle Ages, with a view to 
render them profitable. 

5* ** I do notknow the exact limits of Khatri occupation to the 
West, but certainly in all Eastern Afghanistan they seem to be 
just as much a part of the established community as they are in the 
Panji.b. They find their way far into Central Asia, but the fur- 
ther they get the more depres^ and humiliating is their position. 
In Turkist&n Vambery speaks of them with great contempt, as 
yellow-faced Hindus of a cowardly and sneaking character. Under 
Turkoman rule they could hardly be otherwise. They are the only 
Hindus known in Central Asia. In the Panjab they are so num- 
erous that they cannot all be rich and mercantile, and many of 
them hold land, cultivate, take service, and follow various avocations. 

0. ^‘The Khatris are altogether excluded from Brahman 
Kashmir. In the hills, however, the Kakkas, on the east bank 
of the Jahlam, are said to have been originally Khatris (they are 
a curiously handsome race), and in the interior of the Kaugra Hills 
there is an interesting race of fine patriarchal-looking shepherds 
called Gaddis, most of whom arc Kliatris. Khatri traders are 
numerous in Delhi; are found in Agra, Lucknow, and Patna ; and 
are well known in the Bara Bazar of Calcutta, though they arc 
principally connected with PanjA-b firms. 

7. 'I'he Khatris do not scern, as a rule, to reach the Western 
coast ; in the Bombay market I cannot find that they liave any 
considerable place. In Sindh, I find in Captain Burton^s book an 
account of a race of pretended Kshatriyas, who are really Banyas 
of the Nanakshdhi (Sikh) ftuth, and who trailo and have a large 
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shai'e of public offices. They are evidently Khatrie.^ LudhitiiA 
is a large and thriving town of meieantile Khatris, with a ntimer- 
ouB colony of Kashmiii shawl-weavers.'^ 

8. The tribal tradition runs that when Pamsu B&ma. the sixth 


Avat&ra of Vishnu, was ensaeed in subduing 

Tribal traditions, u x • • It • i ^ ^ 

the Kshatnyas in the interest of the Brah- 
mans, of which caste he was a member, he violently caused the 
miscarriage of eveiy piugnant woman he could find. Through 
fear some women who were pregnant took refuge with certain 
Brahmans, and when their persecutor detected them their protectcns 
saved their lives by declaring that they were BrAhmanis. In order 
to corrobomte this assertion the Brdhmans ate food at the hands 


of the women. The children of these women were the progenitors 
of the present Khatris. It is said that these BrShmans were of 
the SAraswat tribe, and as a proof of their assertion the Khatris 
point to the fact of the SAraswat BrAhmans still accepting food 
cooked by them. Another and more recent tradition is to the 
effect that up to the time of Alamgir the Khatris did not abandon 
their old profession of soldiering ; but when a lai‘ge number of them 
were slain in the Dakkhin war, he felt pity on the condition of 
their widows, and proposed that they should be re -married. He 
summoned a council of the more re6j)ectsble Khatris of Delhi, and 
pro];)osed that they should adopt widow marriage. Their headmen 
Lallu and Jagdhar opposed the proposed reform, and the meeting 
was dissolved. Hence to this day Latin Jagdhar ii^ a term applied 
to a meeting which comes to no conclusion. The Emperor did not 
insist farther on the adoption of the reform, but dismissed the 
Khatris from his military service ; but gave them the duty of 
Dal&Ii or brokers, which is still their speciality. Another version 
of the story is that those who consented to the proposal of Alamgtr 
to adopt widow maniage ai'e called the Barahghar ; those who dis- 
sented, ChArghar ; and those who induced the Emperor to aban- 
don the scheme Adhaghar The Bora are said to those who 
when questioned by the RSja of Gaya, aud a great persecutor of 
the tril»e, denied being Khatris. - / 

9. About the ethnological affinities of the tribe there is much 

Ethnoiopoal .vffiiiities difference of opinion.* Mr. Ibbetaon sajs 
of the Khatria. that tho validity of theih claim to be 


1 For these Gojar&t Khatris, see Bombay Gametteer, V., 49. 
s For some of the evideuoe on one aide of the caao n tract by the late BSbn 
Hariab Chandra of Bonarea may be ooaanlted. 
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dix^ representatives of Kshatriyae^ of Mann ^'is as doa!btfiil 
as most other matters oonneot^ with the ^fourfold easte 
system/' On the other hand, Mr. Nesfield thinks their claim 
to be valid, and adds that "the cause which detached the Khatri 
from the Kshatriya and shut out all possibility of a return to the 
ancestral caste was the establishment of a marriage union between 
fragments or clans drawn from several different sub-castes of 
Kshatriyas, between whom no connubial rights had hitherto existed, 
or from sub-castes of Kshatriyas mixed with Brahmans. There is 
much reason to believe that Brihmans as well as Kshatriyas have 
contributed to form the new caste of Khatri/' and he goes on to 
allude to the &ct, already referred to, that Saraswat Brahmans eat 
food at their hands. On the other hand, Mr.^ Risley’ urges that the 
internal organisation of the caste " famishes almost conclusive proof 
that they arc descended fiom neither Brahmans nor Kshatriyas, 
and that the theory connecting them with the latter tribe rests upon 
no firmer foundation than a resemblance of name, which, for all 
we know, may be purely accidental. Their featm es and complexion, 
indeed, entitle them to bo ranked as Arj’^ans of comparatively puie 
lineage, but among their numerous sections we find none of those 
territorial names which are characteristic of the Rajput septs. The 
section names of Rhatris belong to quite a different type, and 
rather resemble those in vogue among the Oswals and Agarwalas* 
Were they descended from the same stock as the Rajputs, they 
must have had the same set of section names, and it is difficult to 
see why they should have abandoned them for less distinguished 
patronymics. In addition to then own sections, they have also the 
standard Brahmanical gotras ; but these have no infiueuce upon 
marriage, and have clearly been borrowed, honoris cansdy from the 
Sii^aswat Bi'ihmans, who sei*ve them as priests. If, then, it is at 
all necessaiy to connect the Khatris with the ancient fourfold 
system of castes, the only group to which we can affiliate them is 
the Vaisyas. Tins conjecture is at least in keeping with the present 
occupations of the caste, and gets us out of the difficulty which led 
Sir G. Campbell to propound the doubtful theory that in the 
ordinary course of history the warlike conquerors of one age become 
the astute monqr-dealers of another. In tzTitli, however, all specu- 


1 PiiDjAb Ethnography, para. 539. 
’ Tribes au4 Castes, I.,4S0. 
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latiotis which profess to eonneot existing castes with the font tradi- 
tional castes are on the &oe of things futile and misleading. We 
do not know enough about these primitive groups to be able to apply 
to their internal 8truGtui*e that minute analysis which alone can 
determine their precise tribal affinities/^ 

10. By another authority^ an attempt has been made to 
connect the Khatris with the Jats. It is urged that the sehra 
or veil, and not the maur or crown, is used in marriage among both 
races; that the Khatri women alone of Hindus wear shoes, though 
the custom down East is dying out and the only observance of it is 
the sending of a pair of shoes among the wedding presents of the 
biide. The Khatris deny that they ever bad tlie custom of eating 
from vessels {rikdbi khdna) or that their women ever wore clothes of 
Muhammadan fashion (inrkt kapra), while the Pachhada Jdts still 
openly practise both customs at marriage feasts. Again, there is a 
tradition that the Tagas were once Khatris, and expelled for drink* 
ing ; the Tagas ridicule this, but the Khatris assert that it is the 
case. On the other hand, their connection with Jats has been denied 
on the ground that no pious Brahman eats food prepared* by a 
Jat, but most will if cooked by a Khatri. As Khatris mostly in- 
habit the Muhammadan capitals, Lahore, Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, 
etc., many Muslim customs, as wearing the sdri on marriage, the 
use of shoes by females, etc., have crept into their society as well as 
among Kayastlis, Agarwalas, Oswals, and other similar tribes, and 
Khatris and Kayastlis for the same reason use a gi*eater number 
of Persian words in familiar language than other Hindus. 

11. Anothej' suggestion* is that their peculiar customs and 
modern immigration into these provinces indicate them to be one 
of the Hindu tribes which occupied the trans-Indus region at the 
time of Alexander's invasion, and an attempt has been made to 
identify them with the Xathri, who were recorded by the Greek 
historians to have been on the China b when Alexander invaded the 
PanjSb. 

12. On the whole, it seems qtdte clear from their physique and 
general appearance that the Khatris are of Aryan descent, and if we 
admit, which is probably the case, that tlie aggregate tribes 
now known under the name of RSjput and Brahman is of mixed 


* Indian Ardiquary, I., 269, sq. * Ibid,, II., 26, sqq, 
^ Bdja L&ohbman Sinb, Vulandshahr Memo., 100. 
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origin^ it is not difficult to imagine that the Khatns may have 
been an offshoot from one or the other, and Mr. Bisley^s argument 
based on the character oE their sections dees not seem conclusive. 
We know from numerous instances, such as the Beuhans Bd^jputs 
of Mirzapur and some of the Oudh septs, that this internal structure 
is far from stable, and it may be true that the Khat.ris were once 
a higher race which accepted a lower status when they took to 
mercantile occupations. 

13. The internal structure of the Khatris is very intricate. 

At the last census of these provinces they 

Internal structure. i -i t i ^ 

recorded themselves m ten mam sub-c istes — 
Kakkar, Kapdr, Khanne, L^hauii, Mohendra, MeherS, Bora, Seth, 
Surln, and Tandan. The complete returns show 761 sub-divisions 
in which the endogamous sub-castes and exogamous sections are 
inextricably mixed together. To quote Mr. Ibbetson for the 
Panjib branch of the caste : — “In recent times there has sprung up a 
system of social gi*aduation in accordance with which certain Khatri 
tribes refuse to intermarry with any save a certain specified num- 
ber of their fellow-tribes, and the distinctions thus created have been 
formulated in a set of names such as I>hSighar, ^ he who only 
marries into two-and-a-half houses^ ; Chirzatl, ' he who marries into 
four tribes Chhahzati, ^ he who marries into six tribes and 
so on. This purely artificial and social classification has obscured 
the original tribal divisions of the caste; for Khatris of the same 
tribe may be in one ly&rt of the province ChS-rzatis, and in another 
Barahzatis, and so forth. The returns then show three different kinds 
of divisions — first the four real tribal sections — Bunjahi, Sunn, 
Bahri, and Khokhrin ; then the four of the most important of the 
artificial divisions alluded to above Dhaighar, ChS.rzati, Panjali, and 
Chhahzati ; and finally six of the most important clans— Sod hi, 
Bedi, Kapfir, Khann4, Marhotra, and Seth. The origin of the 
division into the four sections called Bunjahi, Surin, Bahri, and 
Khokhran, is said to have been that Al^-ud*din Khilji attempted 
to impose widow mai’riage upon the Khatris. The Western Khatris 
resolved to resist the innovation, and sent a deputation of fifty-two 
{bdwan) of their members to represent their case in court ; but 
the Eastern Khatris were afraid to sign (he memorial. They were 
therefore called followers of Shara Ay in, or the Muhammadan 
customs — hence Surin ; while the memorialists were called Bd^wan- 
j&ti| from the number of the deputation or of the clans, respectively^ 
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repregented by the members of the dotation | hence BunjfthL 
The Khokhr&n section is said to consist of the descendants of certain 
Khatris who joined the Kokhars in rebellion^ and with whom the 
other Khatri Emilies were afraid to intermarry ; and the Bahri 
section^ of the lineage of Mahr Chand^ Kh&n Cband, and Kapflr 
Chand, three Khatris who went to Delhi in attendance upon one 
of Akbar^s B&jpnt wives^ and who^ thus separated from ibe rest of 
tbe caste^ married only within each other's families. But these are 
fables, for the same division into Bahri and BunjAhi appears among 
the Brahmans of the Western plains. The number (Solans is 
enormous. The most important in point of social rank are the 
Marbotra or Malu*a, the Khanna, the Kapur, the Seth, the first 
three of which are said to be called after the names of the three 
men just mentioned, while Seth is a term now used for any rich 
banker. These four clans belong to the Bahri section of the caste, 
and constitute the Dhaighar and Cliarzati divisions, which stand 
highest of all in the social scale. The origin of the term DhSigliar 
lies in the fact that the families of that division exclude not only 
the fatlier's clan but also such families of the mother's clan as are 
closely connected with her, and thus reduced tbe clans available for 
intermarriage t‘o two -and a half. I should say that each division 
will take wives from one below it, though it will not give its 
daughters to it in marriage. The Bedi and Sodlii clans belong to 
the Buujahi tribe, and owe most of their influence and importance 
to the fact that Baba N^nak belonged to the former and Giini 
Ram Das and Guru Hai'Govind to the latter. They are commonly 
said to be the descendants of these men, but this appears to be a 
mistake, the two clans dating from long before Baba N&nak. 
The Sodhis played an imi)ortant part tluring tlie Sikh rule. They 
claim descent from Sodhi Ra^, son of Kal R^c, king of Lahore; and 
the Bedis from Kalpat Rae, brother of Ka^ Rad anti king of 
Kasur, who, being deprived of his kingdom by his nepliew, .studied 
the Vedas at Benares and was known as Yedi. The modern head- 
quarters of the Bedis is at Dora Nanak in Gurdaspur, where Baba 
Nanak settled and died, and of the Sodhis at Anani)ur in Iloshyar- 
pur, which is also the centre of the Nihang devotees/' 

14?. In Mirzapur the triljal arrangement is very intricate. 
They name five main sub-divisions, Dhaighai*, ChArgliar, Barahghar, 
Bawanghar, and Suratiwal, who are lowest in rank. £aeh of 
these has four sections Meharhotra, Taiidan, Kapur, and Khannd, 
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Tbeee again are provided with eub-seotions. Those of the Meharho** 
traa are La1wd>nS (Natkhol) and Kanauj kd MeharS; of the Tandan, 
Ranjit kd. Tandan^ Pihd.na Tandan^ and Tandan; of the 

Kapiir^ Kodokbftnd Kapftr; and of the Khanna Nakhsikhana 
Khanna. The Dhiighar ^ve their daughters only in marriage to 
members of their own sub-division and take wives from their own 
sub-divisions or from the ChArghar. If one of the Dhiighar marry 
in theB&rahghar he is degraded. The daughtera of the Dh&ighar 
are sometimes married in their own sub-divisions or to members of 
the Dhiighar. The males of the Gh&rghar take wives from the 
BSrahghar. There is thus a well-established rule of hypergamy in 
force in the tribe. 

16. In Benares, according to Mr. Sherring^ they are di- 
vided into two main branches— -the Purbiya or ** Eastern ” and the 
Paehhainiya or Western.^' The Pachhainiyas are divided into 
six sub-tribes, each of which has a number of clans {sfotra). The 
Arh&ighar or Chauz^ti comprise the Khanna, Kapur, Mehia, and 
Seth clans, whose gotrai are for the first three Kausal and of the 
last Vatsa. They are the head of the Paehhainiya branch, and will 
mari-y their sons into any of the next four sub-tribes, though they 
will not permit Chhahzftti men to marry Chauz&ti women. The 
second sub-tribe, the ChhahzS,ti, has six clans, Bahel, Dhanwfln, 
Beri, Vij, Saigal, and Chopm. Of the third sub-tribe, the Panj- 
zkti, Mr. Sberring does not give the clans. Of the fouith, the 
Bahri, there are, according to the same authority, twelve clans,— 
Upal, Dugal, Puri, Kochar, Nand^, Mahp6, HandS, Bhall^, 
Mangal, Badahr^, SowSti, and Kulhar. All these clans inter- 
many. They also marry their daughters into the three preced- 
ing sub-tribes, but cannot receive their women in marriage. The 
fifth sub-tribe, Bawanjahi, has fifty-two clans which intermarry r 
The Bahri clan will receive their women in marriage, but will not 
give their own in return. Of the sixth sub-tribe, the Khokhran, 
there are nine clans, who ai-e— Kohali, Anad, Bhasirn, Chuadha, 
Sahrw&l, Suri, Sahani, Ghei, and Sethi. These nine clans inter- 
marry, but Khokhrln are endogamous. 

16, The divisions of the Khatris of Bengal are very similar* 
Mr. Risley names 6ix sub-castes, Charjati, Panchjati, Chhahjati, 
Birahjati, Bahannajiti, and Piruw&l, each with a number of sections 


’ BMm TrUf§$, l., 280 , $qq. 
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which need not be detailed. Be adds that the Chftrjftti soib-oaiite 
again divided into Arh&ighai* and Chirghar^ apparently hypergamons 
groups, the former of which is deemed superior to the latter. It seems 
probable that the first five sub-castes were originally hypergamous 
divisions, the order of precedence being that given above. Inter- 
marriage between members of different sub castes is not known at 
the present day, but it is considered right for a man to marry in 
his own group, and the sub-castes are practically endt^^amous. 
The Piruwftl sub-caste has always been endogamous.^^ 

17. Boys are married between the age of ten and twenfy-five; 

but infant marriage is preferred. Girls are 
married between nine and fourteen. Poly- 
gamy is allowed, hut there seems to be an increasing prejudice 
agmnst it. Widow marriage is forbidden. 

18. Khatiis aie generally Vaishnavas or Nd^nakpanthis and 

their family priests ate Siraswat Brih- 
Beligion. mans. Their domestic ceremonies are of the 

standard orthodox type. 

19. Khatris rank high among Hindus. S&raswat Brfthmans 
eat pakhi and kachchi with them; Banyas 
eat pahhi ; and KahS^rs and similar castes eat 

haeheki cooked by them. They themselves eat pahki and kachchi 
cooked only by members of the caste or Sdraswat Br&hmans. 
Their women have a reputation for their beauty and fair com- 
plexion. A Bih&r proverb says -"‘Khalri iS gar a pandu rogi, Kdga%ih 
se<hatur parhhogi — '^An albino only is fairer than a Khatri and 
an adulterer than a Kayasth. Another luns — Edp na ^ingdr^ 
Khatrdni hi Mh — Without beauty or ornaments she would be 
a Khatri woman. 
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ICHirilBA. 


Khaw&g,'^awfiiiS.--«(Pln^ o£ KUs ^‘peculiar''; Khd%%%^ 
'^distinguished people/^)*— -A name specially applied to theofEspring 
of slave' girls, other than those of BiAhman oiigin, who have coha* 
bited with the men of Nepd.1. Their descendants along the Gorakh* 
pur and Basti frontier are known by this special name* 

Ehichi.— *A Rajput sept, a branch of the Chauhi^ns. In 
Lucknow they tiace their oiigin to Raghugarh, near Kamnhgai'h. 
Their old countiy is known as Khiohwira. In the Fanj&b their 
tiaditions refer them to Ajmer, thence to Delhi, and from Delhi to 
the Satlaj, during the Mughal rule. In Oudh they have a ridiculous 
legend to account for their name. One of their sept was once 
distributing gold and silver in heaps as alms. It is boiled rice 
and pulse {kKichaff)^ said he And ever since they have been 
called Khichi.^ 

Khumra* — A tribe found chiefly in Rohilkhand, of whom little 
is known, save that their chief business appears to be cutting and 
exporting millstones [chakkt)^ an indispensable ai‘ticle in eveiy 
native household. They caiTy about these stones by stringing 
them on an axle through the central hole and dragging them along 
the road behind a bufEalo. In these Provinces they are called 
Muhammadans. The complete Census returns give their sections 
as B§hman, Dulha, Gori or Gaur, Hataiwald, Ouraishi, Mult&ni, 
Nawab&r, Pachhawi, Pathfi-n Najuri, Sadiqi, Tai4i, and Tayar, 

2, From the Rimpur State it is repoi-ted that they are low-class 
Muhammadans, whose occupation is making mats and fans. As re- 
gards religion, they are indifferent Muhammadans, and their women 
dress like Hindus. They resemble Jul&has in their manners and cus- 
toms, and are converts to IslS^m from one of the low Hindu tribes. 


Dutrihution of Khumrat according to the Cemua of 1691. 


Dibtsict. 

Number. 

DlSTBlCT. 

Number. 

Bahgranpnr • 


216 

TarAi 

• • 

• 

108 

Musafianiagar • 

• 

76 

Lucknow 

• • 


106 

lieerat 

• 

350 

Undo 

• • 

• 

43 

Bnlandthahr . • 

• 


Sitapnr . 

• ■ 

e 

188 

Aligarh • 


4 

Hardoi • 

■ « 

« 

8 

Bareilly • 


655 

Kheri • 

• • 

m 

242 

Bijner 


2,166 

BabrAioh . 

• . 


180 

HorAdAbAd 


584 

BAiabauki 

• • 


187 

ShAhjabAopar . 

• 

149 





Filibbit . 

• 

56 


Total 

sam 

5,198 


t Lucfenoio SMemeni Report, LXXI ; Il>b«tsos« Panjdb Ethnography, para. 4 IS. 
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!ID]lw4r.^A 6q>t of BftjimtsinthieBaetomXKBiriets^lit^^ 
m Bhig^ptir> bat of no standing in Gk>ra]dipi]]% In Ohteqw one 
diyision of the sept is Chhatri^ another Bhn&ihAr. l^egr eaj that a 
Dikshit Rija, named Mftn Dikshit^ lived at a place called Man* 
ehhatra Asthftn on the Jumna, and that his desoendants eetahiished 
a kingdom at Padampur in the Kam&tic. By another account they 
came from a place named Karnit Padampur, which th^ believe to 
be near Delhi. Two cadets of the family took service, one with the 
Gaharwir Bfija of Benares, the other with one of the Gautam 
Bhuinh&rs, who were at war, and each married a daughter of his 
patron. They derive their name from Dankin on the river of the 
same name, of which all they know is that it is somewhere to the 
South and was their early home.^ 

2. From Ballia it is reported that they take brides from the 
Barwir, Narwani, Nikumbh, Chandel, Ujjaini, Karchhuliya, Ehiti, 
Pachhtoriya, and Sengar septs, and give brides to the Haihobans, 
Ujjaini, Narwini, Nikumbh, Barwir, Kausik, Baghubansi, Bisen, 
Chauhin, Palw&r, Sirnet, Rajkumir, Sdrajbansi, Mannas, Bhrig- 
bansi, Singhel, and Sengar septs. 


DUtribution of the Kinwdr BdjputB aeeotding lo the Cenene of 

1891 . 


DlSTBlCT. 

Number. 

Dibtbtut. 

Number. 

Sah&ranpur • 

16 

Gorakhpur . 

680 

Muzaffarnagar 

1 

Baeti . « • • 

628 

lAeenit . . • • 

1 

Azamgarh • • 

96 

Gawnpur 

65 

Kamaan 

56 

AUab&b&d . . 

14 

TarSi .... 

69 

JBaan • • • • 

164 

Lucknow • . 

12 

Benares • 

19 

1 

Sitapnr . • 

149 

liiizapar • 

« 

Kheri • • . • 

60 

Janopor 

30 

Gonda • • 

613 

GhSzipnr 

103 

B&rabanki • • . 

177 

Ballia .... 

6,127 

Total 

7,885 


1 BuohaiiAD) Eastern India, IL, 463 ; Oldlumi, Mmnoir, J., SI. 
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KiBgriya, ijngariyai Kingriha.^— A tribe of dancers and 
singers found in some of the Eastern Districts. Thqr do not 
appear in the returns of the last Census, and have perhaps been 
classed in some places with the Dharhi, to whom they are probably 
akiru The name Kingariya is derived from the Kingri^ a kind of 
two-stringed gourd hite, which they play. The name Panwariya, 
by which they me also known, appears to be derived from the Hindi 
Pdnwara, “a carpet^' {pduw, '^afoot^Oj on which they sit when 
they perform. They am in habits and occupation very like the 
Garris of the Panj&b, who carry a zither-like instrument called a 
King* 

2. In Mirziqpur tb^ name seven endogamous septs : — Kingariya 
or Kingariha, Banhkata, Jogi, Sewara, 

Tribal organiBation. Khapaiiya, Atit, and Banhchariya. The 

Banhkatas appear to derive their name from their custom of cutting 
their arms {MnA^idina) in order to extort alms. They ai*e also 
known as Kaparchirwa, or people who wound their heads with the 
same object. They cariy an iron spike on which a number of little 
belle are hung. They rattle the bells as they beg from door to 
door, and if any one refuses alms they strike their arms or heads 
with the spike and diaw blood. The Jogis are in no way con- 
nected with the regular ascetics of that name. They are profes- 
sional beggars who dress in clothes coloured with ochre (geru) like 
the real Jogis. When they go on begging excursions they cany a 
rosary of rudrdkska beads, and a idrangi or fiddle, on which 
they play and sing songs in honour of KS.ja Bhartrihari, who is said 
to have been brother of Vikramaditya and to have abandoned his 
kingdom and become an ascetic. These people are really Sunni 
Muhammadans, who get themselves up as Hindu Jogis to deceive 
pious Hindus. The Sewaras, so called because they do service or 
attendance (setoa) to the gods, wear their hair long, and keep ponies 
and asses on which they carry their families and goods from one 
villi^ to another in search of alms. The Khapariyas, who are 
possibly the same as the tribe of that name separately described, 
are said to derive their title from their habit of carrying about a 
human skull [k ha par) in which they take alms. The Atits get 


1 Based on enquiries at inapnr and a note by B&bn MCLl Cbaad, Subordinate 
Judge« Family Domains of His Highness the MahUrlja of Benares* 

• Fm/iQdb Censttt Report^ 1891, page 838. 
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th^selves up like the Hindu beggars of that name (j^. t;.)^ carry 
rudfdkika beads^ and cover their bodies with ashes* The Banh- 
chariyas beg, but they have some other oooupations as well. They 
make petty orhaments of pewter. Some keep snakes and scorpions, 
which they exhibit, and some go about with dancing monkeys. 
The tribe so called is thus made up of very diverse elements, and is 
obviously of very mixed origin, a considerable part of it being prob^ 
ably derived from the Nats and similar vagrant races. Their only 
tradition is that they are descended from B&ba Abb^, by whom 
th^^ possibly mean the patenial uncle of the Prophet ; in Mirzapur 
they say that they came from some place in the West and settled 
at Bijaypur. 

3. They have a tribal council {panehd^at) under a headman 

ichcfudhari)^ who is an hereditary permanent 

Tribal council. ^ , 

official. 

4. They follow the Musalman prohibited degrees, and the cere- 

mony is the regular nikdh. They have a 

Marriage. ^ ® . 

curious rule by which an unfaithful wite is, on 
a charge for adultery being established against her, fined three rupees 
ten annas, and has then liberty to go where she pleases. Widow 
marriage and the levirate are allowed. When a betrothal is 
arranged the father of the boy pays two-and-a-half annas to the 
father of the girl. This makes the engagement binding. A date 
is then fixed with the consent of both parties, and on that day the 
boy^s father goes to the house of the bride with some clothes and 
molasses. He presents these things to the girl, and her father 
pays in return two rupees, and the matter is settled. If either 
][)arty after this breaks the engagement, he has to pay a fine of five 
rupees, and is awarded five blows of a shoe in presence of the 
council. 

5. After child-birth the mother is impure for one month and 

twenty-five days. Dm-inc: the first twelve 
Purification. j i • ^ 

days she is bathed thrice — on the sixth, tenth 

and twelfth. Then the thirteenth day ceremony {ier/im) is per- 
formed, and after a month and twenty-five days elapse she is again 
bathed, and then becomes pure. After menstruation a woman is 
impure for four days, and is then purified by bathing. After a 
funeral they aie impure for forty days. In the interval a feast is 
given on the third day 


Purification. 
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, Social mlot. 


6. They ai0 MnhanuiiadaxiB of tiho Sunni sect and venicrate 

Ghizi Miyftn ; soxne also make an occasional 
saerifioe to K&li Bhaw&ni. The latter is 
worshipped in the house kitchen in the month of S&wan with an 
oSeiing of cakes {p^ri) and sweetmeats {halwd). They offer food to 
the spirits of the dead during the Muharram. They employ Brah- 
mans to give them the omens at marriages and other impoiiant 
occasions. Their r^ular priests^ who perform the marriage servicei 
are drawn from the Dafili caste. Their great festivals are the 
Id^ Baqarid, and Shabir^t. 

7. They will not eat or drink with a Dhobi, Dom, Cham^r, 

Social rnloi Bhangi, or Pasi. They drink spirits and eat 
the flesh of cloven-footed animals, fish, and 
fowls ; they will not eat the flesh of monkeys, beef, pork, whole- 
footed animals, snakes, jackals, crocodiles, or vermin. There is, 
however, a tendency in recent times to restrict the use of liquor, and 
now in Mirzapur if a man drinks he is fined five annas before he is 
allowed to take his seat in the tribal council. They use gdnja and 
bhang like Hindu begging tribes. The women wear a skeet 
a bodice {jhd6a)j and put red-lead on the parting of the hair, like 
Hindu wives. In tlieit cars they wear rings of iron or silver, nose- 
rings, necklaces, bangles of glass, and anklets. The men wear the 
loin-cloth {dhoti) and jacket (ndrzdi) like Hindus, and lot their beards 
grow. When they go begging they carry an alms bag {jhori)^ 
dress like Hindu Faqirs, and carry their musical instruments with 
them — the tumba or gourd drum and the hivgri — fj om which they 
take their name. They attend the houses of rich Hindus and 
Muhammadans when a son is born and sing the sohar or song of 
rejoicing. Generally they wander about from house to house 
begging and singing. A few cultivate, but in a careless, unthrifty 
fashion. 

Kirar,— A caste which lias been sej)aratcly recorded at the last 
Census, but which is usually treated as a sejit of Bajputs. In 
Aligai’b,^ where they appeal- in the largest numbers, though num- 
Ijei-ed among Rajputs, they ai*e considered of very inferior rank. 
In Mainpuri,* where also they are numerous, they claim to be 
a branch of the Mathura Jddons, and say that their ancestor Kun- 


> SeiUement Report, 82. 

• Mninpuri Settlement Report, 20. 
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wax Pftl invaded the country about five centuries ago and conquered 
the fort of Eirarwa^ now Earera, where they settled, and were 
named after it. But the process was evidently different, and 
Eiiarwa was so called from Eirfirg&nw, the village of the Eir&rs. 
They have been identified with the Eir&tas, who, aocording to 
Mann, with other Dasyu tribes, became Yiishala, or outcast, fi*oin 
the extinction of sacred rites and fi*om having no intercourse with 
BrShmans.^ Of them Mr. Atkinson" says: — “There is every 
reason to suppose that the Nftgas, Eiritas, and Khasas entered India 
by the same route as the Aryas, and that the Kird.tas were the first 
to aiTive, then the NUgas, and then the Ehasas. The earliest notice 
regarding the Eir&tas brmgs them as far westward as the J umna 
in the first century. Local tradition in Nepdl gives them an 
eastern extension to Bhut&n, and at a very early date they held 
the NepS.1 valley. Twenty-nihe names" of kings of this race are 
given in the local history of Nepfi.1. We have collected the names 
of fourteen rulers attributed to the Khasa race in Kali Kumaun, 
which are so similar in character that there can be little doubt of 
a close connection between them. Indeed the community in man- 
ners and religion between the different divisions of the snake- 
worshipping tribes would alone show a common oiigiii, and will also 
explain how they all insensibly blend with each other. In the list of 
peoples given in the Vishnu Pur§,na* we have already seen that 
the Kiratas or Kiratis are said to have occupied the country to tho 
East of Bharata, as the Yavanas dwelt in the West. In the Maha- 
bhd.rata we find them to occur with the Jangalas (or ^dwellers in 
thickets'), Kuruvarnakas (or 'dwellers in the Knni jungles '), and 
Barbaras in one place, and again we have the ' Kiratas, Tamasas, and 
KirS,tas Sudestas, and people near the mount called Yamuna/ All 
these indications® agree with tho position already arrived at on 
the Upper Jumna and Ganges. The Tamasas are the people of tho 
Tons or ' dark river, * so called from the effects of the forests on 
its banks, and itself an affluent of the Yamuna or Jumna. The 
Eliritas are also joined with the Sakas and Savaras as Dasyus," 
and in the Ei.inayana they are described as * with sharp-pointed hair- 

‘ X., 43» 44 ; Muir, Ancient Sanakrit Teuta, I., 4S2, aqq. 

3 Himalayan Qaaetteer, II., 363. 

» Wright, Nepdl, 80. 106, 312. 

< Wilion,VlI,80. 

• Ibid,, 171, 176, 187, 

• Mair, he. cit, tl,, 865, 481. 
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kriotfi, gokl-eo1oui«ilj and pleasant to behold.* It wais as a Kir&ta 
that Bndra appeal^ to Arjnna in the valley of the Ganges* The 
local annals of NepM ascribe to the Kird^tas a dynasty^ that ruled 
in the valley for ten thousand years in Dwaparayuga, where also 
there was a celebrated settlement of the N&gas, and after expelling 
an Ahir family, they continued in the valley, and were rulers of 
Nepil when Asoka visited it in the third century before Christ. 
We are further told that they lived previously to the East, but 
that they were removed to Suprabha (Thankot), to the West of the 
valley, before establisliing themselves in Nepal.^ 

“ The KirS-tas are now a short, flat-faced people, powerfully built, 
and are Buddhist by religion. Prom Dr. Campbell we learn that 
on the frontier between Sikkhim and Nepal they are regarded as 
generically one with the Limbus. According to him, the sub- 
divisions of the tracts inhabited by the Limbus are two in 
number — Kirantdes, extending from the Dud Kosi to the Arun 
river east, and the Limbudes from the Arun to the Konki. Using 
the tribal name Limbu in its extended sense, we have the Hung 
and Bad divisions, the first of which carries us back to the 
linnas and the Hingu of the Markandeya Parana. This iden- 
tification is strengthened by the marked Mongolian features 
of the people, who, owing to their isolated position, have had 
but little intercourse with Aryans or Aiyanised tribes, and preseiwe 
the original type intact. We cannot be wrong in assigning these 
Kira litis to the Kir^tas, of whom we have recorded so much, but 
they have no connection in appearance, language, or religion with 
any important section of the ^leople now inhabitants of the tract 
between the Tons and the Sarda.'^ 

2. The connection between any of these races and the present 
Kirars of the Central Ganges- Jumna Duab is only pure speculation. 

3. Their sections do not throw much light on their origin, 
except that the occurrence among them of the names of other 
Rajput septs may tend to show that thou claim to Rajput origin 
is unfounded. Thus we have the Dhakara, JSdon, JMcnbansi, 
JasAwat, llawat, and Sengar, combined with local terms such as 
Malicshpuriya, Mathiiriya, and Sherpuriya. 


* Wright, Nepdlf S9, IOC, llO^ 312 ; Journal, Asiatie Society, Bengal, 1849, pagec 
733, 7CC ; 1856, 456. 
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144 
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1,654 
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6,900 

Jhinsi . . • . 

874 

Etah ■ • • * 

6 

JAIaan • • . . 

Total 

18 

18,868 


Kisan.*— (Sanskrit iriihdna, "a ploughman/^) — A caste of 
oultivators found chiefly in the Central Ganges- Jumna Duftb. They 
are undoubtedly very closely allied to the Kurmi^ Koeri^ and 
Kdchhi. In Fari*ukhabM they are sometimes known as Kisdn 
Mahur, and in the Oudh as Mahatiya {mahto, a leader There 
are^ according to the last CensuSi nine endogamous sub-castes 
Bd.tham (named from SiAvasti); Gadhara^ or donkey-men ; Hardiyai 
or growers of turmeric {Aaldi) ; Jariya ; Khdgi ; Lodba; Patariya 
or Patariha ; and Sal^sena, which take their name from the old town 
of Sankisa in the Farrukhlibad District. There is a tradition 
in Hardoi that they were once extensive owners of the soil.* 

2. A man must many within his own sub-caste ; a man does 
Marriage rules givehis daughter in marriage in a family 

where his son has been already married. 
Persons descended from a common ancestor do not intermarry for 
three or four generations, A man cannot marry the children or 
grandchildren of his sister or daughter. Two sisters may be mar- 
ried one after the other, but not at the same time, and the elder must 
be married before the younger. Marriage is both infant and adult, 
and sexual license before marriage is not tolerated. Polygamy is al- 
lowed, but is very rai'e, and only allowed when the first wife is barr^. 
There are the usual three forms of marriage— that by the revolution, 
{hhanwar) round the sacred fire, which is the most respectable form 5 


I Chiefly hoeed on notea reoeiyed through Mr, E, Bose, O.S.i and Baba S4nwal 
DAa, Deputy Collector. 

> B^tiUment Report, 198. 
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^ do/a msLTtiAge, where all the eeremonies are done at the house of 
the bridegroom ; lastly^ thei'e is the dharauna form for widows. 
The levirate is permitted^ but not enforoed^ and, as usual, the widow 
can marry the younger, not the elder, brother of her late husband. 
A man can put away his wife for adultery, and all he has to do is 
to notify the fact to the tribal council. 

3. Kisdns are all Hindus and worship the ordinary gods. They 

„ „ . . , , venerate in addition the Miy&n of Amroha as 

toms. their patron saint. Goats and sheep are 

offered to Devi and Miyan on a Monday or Friday \ the worshipper 
and his family consume the meat, while a share is given to the Faqirs 
Snd Dhanuks, who tend the shrine. During the month of Kud.r offer- 
ings of water and sacred balls {pinda) are made to the sainted dead. 
If a man dies without a son, his nearest relative makes the offering. 
The ordinary Mddha is performed at the anniversary of the death. 
The Kis&ns eat the flesh of sheep and goats and fish \ they will not 
eat, drink, or smoke wdth any other caste. Most of them are culti- 
vators and a few field-labourers. They are a respectable, indus- 
trious people, and many of them practise the higher forms of agri- 
culture, growing crops, such as sugarcane, tobacco, vegetables, etc, 

4. The Khdgi,^ who are nearly all found in^ Budaun, claim to 
be ChauhS,n jputs ; but it is needless to say that their assertion is 
disputed. According to the tribal legend two brothers, by name 
Kdnka and Mahesa, Chauhdn Rijputs, with a few followers, left 
Ajmei» in a year of famine and settled at Sahaswdn in the Budaun 
District. Here they grew in importance, and were after a time 
raised by the Emjieror of Delhi to the post of Sfibah or Governor. 
One of them ruled Sahas wdn and the other thePargana of Soron, in 
the Etah District. The terms on which they held these offices was 
that they should pay a quarter of the revenue collected into the 
Imperial treasury. This after a time they failed to do, a remittance 
which they sent to Delhi in charge of a Musalmdn being embezzled 
by him. A punitive force was sent against them by the Emperor, 
and both the brothers with a considerable number of their followers 
were killed. Now the widows of the men who were killed, contrary 
to the custom of the tribe, married again, and such connections being 
locally known as they came to be called Khigi ! There are two 
sites at Sahaswan, which they point to as monuments of their former 


1 Basod on a note by Mr. €. B. Delmeriok. 
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glory : one is a moiiTid {Khera) known as^^Hhe old fort, and the 
other a mango grove called Lakha Pera, or ‘‘ the grove nf one hun- 
dred thousand trees/^ The Khftgis are excellent agriculturiste^ 
industrious, thrifty, and well-behaved. Another explanation of their 
name is that it means ^^swordman^^ (Sanskrit^ Khadga)* 


Distribution of Kisdns according to the Census of 1891. 
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Koiri, Koeri.^ — (Perhaps from Sanskrit hrishi Mri/^aultiyaU 
ing/' Mr. Nesfield^s idea that the name implies that th^ are 
civilised Kols is not probable.) — They are undoubtedly closely allied 
to the K urmis, with whom, according to Dr. Wise, in Bengal, they 
drink, but do not eat, while the Kurmis attend their marriages 
and paitake of the feast.* Colonel Dalton believes them to be the 
descendants of the earliest Aryan colonists in Bengal.* It is 
possible that they may have some non -Ary an affinities, but how 
far this may be the case is at present very doubtful. Their only 


1 Based principally on a note by Pandit Bfa&n Pratdp Tiw&ri, of Oliuuar. 
s Bisley, Tribes and CasteSj L, 500, 

• Descriptive Ethndhffy, 817, sq. 
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tradition, ^hich is common to manj of the gardening tribes^ is that 
th^ were created hy Siva to tend the raddish {fnM) (whence the 
title of MurAo, which is sometimes applied to them), and to work 
in the sacred garden of Benares. 

2. Thej^ are divided into a number of endogamous sub-castes, 

the titles of which vary in different dis- 
tricts. Some of these sub-castes are of local 
origin:— Sarwariy a (from Sai'jupdr, “country beyond the river 
Sarju^O; Pray&gha (from Praydp or Allalidbad); Kanaujiya or 
Kanaujiha (from Eanauj); lllahib^i (from Allahabad); Brijbftsi 
(“ residents of Brij, Braj, or Mathui’a^^); Purbiha (“ Eastern ”); Dak- 
khiniha (“ Southern'^); Banarasiya (“ from Benares'*); Magahi or 
Magahiya (“from Magadba"). There are again the EachhwSha, 
which asseri connection with the K^jput clan of that name ; the 
Narfiigana ; the Torikoriya, who appear to take their name from 
cultivating the iurai or taroi, the cuettmis acuiangulm ; the Hardiha 
or Hardiya^ who take their name from the turmeric plant [haldi^ 
Aardi); the Bardawar or “ bullock men"; the Bhaktiya or “vege- 
tarians" (Mtt^aiJ), who wear a necklace made of the beads of the 
sacred tula si and do not use meat, fish, and spirituous liquor, and 
offer no blood sacrifices (balddn); the Sakatiya, who are said to 
derive their name from their preference for the Sakta ritual ; and 
the Kori, who must not be confounded, as Mr. Sberring does, with 
the weaver class of the same name. It illustrates the fertility with 
which these sub-castes are developed that only two of the sub-castes 
in these provinces, the Kanaujiya and the Magahiya, agree with those 
enumerated by Mr. Risley in Bihar. Of the 140 sub divisions enu- 
merated in the complete Census lists a large number are of local 
origin, such as Ajudhyabasi, Audhiya, Azamgarhiya, Bhimpuriya, 
Brijbasi, Bakkhinaha, Desi, Jaisw&r, Jaunpuriya, Kanaujiya, Mad- 
besiya, Rajauriya, Saksena, and Sarwariya. Others are the names 
of other well-known castes, as Bairagi, BaiswS^r, Hurakiya, Rathaur, 
and Sdrajbansi. 

3, The sub-castes practise exogamy according to the standard for- 

mula, which prevents intermarriage with the 

Muriage rules. , , 

families of the maternal uncle and paternal 
and maternal aunt within three generations. Within the sub-caste, 
again, they have a sort of phatria or brotherhood, known as ekatdi, 
from the mat on which the council assembles. Thus, in Mirzapur 
there are fourteen ehatdi of the Sakatiya sub-caste, each of which has 


Marriage rules. 
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a headman {ckaudhari) of ite own ; and unless he gives permission 
the memboi^ of another eiatdi are not permitted to join in discus* 
sion on caste matters. But this organization seems to have only 
this connection with marriage that thqr generally choose thdr 
brides locally out of the chatdi to which they are attached, but the 
chatdi is not endogamous : at marriages^ too, only the members of 
the particular chatdi are invited, and this acts as a check on expendi* 
ture. The mariiage invitations are issued by the Chaudhai’i, each 
of whom keeps a tribal mat and a tribal cauldron {panchdyati tdt^ 
panchdjfati handa). These are purchased out of the fines imposed on 
offending members, and are used at all marriage and funeral cere* 
monies within the chatdi. The mat is spread at the door of the 
person at whose house the meeting is held^ and the cauldron is filled 
with water for the refreshment of the guests. At all meetings the 
house-owner has to provide two a-Tnum for tobaco and two annas 
for the pay of the barber who circulates the invitations. When the 
council assembles^ the person who proposes a marriage stands in the 
middle with his hands folded and says—*'' I wish to marry my son 
or daughter. What is the opinion of the Panch ? ” He then names 
the family and chatdi of the person with whom he proposed the 
marriage. When the council gives its approval a Brd.hman is 
called in who makes the calculation known as rdsbarg, to ascertain 
if the omens are propitious. When this is settled, the Chaudhari 
sends for the parents on both sides and sanctions the alliance. 

4. On this the boy's father gives fom* pice and the girl's father 

two pice to the Br^man, and the two fathers- 
Marriage ooremonieB. . . , , . mi * * i 

in-law smoke together. This is known as 

taha uthdoni^ or the ^Mifting of the copper coin." The marriage 
ceremony is usually in the dot a form. When the lucky time for 
the betrothal (tilak) is fixed, the girl's father brings an eight annas 
piece, a handful of rice, five pieces of betelnut, five roots of turmeric, 
and some ddb grass to the boy's house. Before some of the clans- 
men he marks the boy's forehead with curds, on which some grains 
of holy rice [achhat) are stuck, and gives him the presents he has 
brou^t. Then the marriage date {lagan) is fix4d by the Brkh* 
man, and singing {gti gauna) begins in both houses, and is followed 
by the matmangaray common to all the lower castes to the East of the 
Province. On the day fixed the boy's father, accompanied by some 
clansmen and a litter (dcla) and bearers, goes to the girl's house 
For her he brings a white sheet and loin-cloth {ehddar, dhoti)^ and 
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tk white loin-cloth for her mother. The clansmen are assemhM, 
and with the s^ntation Bdm ! Rim ! sit and &moke together and 
then eat. Meanwhile the women sing songs^ usually of a Tory 
obscene character. Next morning her mother dresses the girl in 
her new.sheet and loin-cloth, in the folds of which {khoinchha) she 
puts pice to the value of one anna, a handful of rice, and a ball 
{piny(C) of coarse sugar. The marriage is usually performed after 
the pair arrive at puberty. Then the bride is sent ofE in the litter 
to her husbond^s house. When the litter arrives at the boy^s house, 
it is rested on the ground outside. Some curds are placed in a 
saucer (daieri), and some pepper and sugar are mixed in water, and 
the whole poured on the ground as on offering to Dharti Mdta, the 
earth goddess. This offering is called Mirehvodn {mirck, ^^pepper ”). 
Then her husband^s sister [nanad) takes the bride out of the litter, 
and receives as her perquisite the money which had been placed by 
her mother in the folds of the bride's loin-cloth. 

6, On that day the bride is fed on cakes {puri ) and rice milk 
{khir) sweetened with coarse sugar. Then the Brahman fixes an 
auspicious time for the anointing {tel hardi) . Some of the clane- 
men erect a nuptial shed {minro), and the Brahman makes the pair 
sit down on stools. He reads only a few verses of the regular 
service and rubs them on the forehead, arms, and legs with a bunch 
of dib grass soaked in oil and turmeric. Next comes the bhatwdn, 
when the guests are entertained on boiled rice and pulse. On the 
day of the marriage the bride^s father appears with his family 
priest (purobil), barber, and some of his clansmen. He brings with 
him a set of brass vessels {lota, tbdii), a stool {pirka), a yellow loin- 
cloth {piari dhoti) for the bride, and a yellow upper sheet {kanhitoar) 
and a yellow loin-cloth for the bridegroom. He stays outside, at 
some distance from the boy's house. At the actual marriage he is 
allowed to stand neai' the door — obvious survivals of marriage 
by capture. The boy goes into the marriage shed and puts on the 
clothes brought by his father-in-law and a coat {jima), a turban 
( pagri)^ and a nuptial crown {manr), provided by his own family. 
He sits facing the east on the stool which his father-in-law brought 
with him. Then the barber's wife brings out the girl and seats her 
on a leaf mat {patari) to his left, and ties her loin-cloth to his 
upper sheet. Then the bride's father washes the feet of his son-in- 
law, and putt ing the bride's hand into that of the bridegroom places 
on them a lump of wheat dou^h on which an eight-anna piece is 
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stuck* Over this the girl^s brother pours some water, and this 
constitutes the giving away {kan^dddn) of the bride. Then the 
Brahman recites a verse known as the song of prosperity (tawait* 
gait), which runs — ''O Bhagwln and Vishnu, may the marriage 
be lucky I O Garuda, vehicle of Vishnu, be auspicious I O Vishnu, 
with eyes like the lotus, be auspicious ! O Hari, you are the in- 
carnation of prosperity ! Then the bride^s father gives the vessels 
to the bridegroom, who takes some red lead in his hands and makes a 
dedication to Gauri and Ganesa, whose images are made in cowdung. 
Then some cloths are spread round to conceal them from view, and 
the boy takes five pinches of md-lead and applies it to the parting 
of the girl^s hair. After this they march five times round the 
pavilion, the bridegroom leading the way and the bride following. 
Then the barber s wife takes them lx)th into the retiring room 
(kohahar), the walls of which are decorated with five streaks of a 
mixture known as aipan. The bride and bridegroom fold their 
liands, and the latter takes off his bridal crown (maur) and places it 
at the foot of the wall where the marks have been made. On that 
day the girl^s father fasts— a survival of marriage by capture. The 
clansmen ai-e entertained that evening. Next morning comes the 
ceremony of sugar and curds {gurdahi). The bridegroom's 
father feeds the biide^s father with sugar and curds, and receives a 
present of eight annas. In the evening the girPs father with his 
clansmen goes to the bridegroom's house and eats there. When he 
has done eating, he presents eight annas to his daughter's father-in- 
law. 

6. On the third day the bride's father takes her home on foot, 
and on the fourth day is the regular departure {gauna). The 
bridegroom goes with a litter and bearers, his barber, and some 
clansmen to the bride's house. As is the usual custom, his father 
does not accompany him, because it is believed that if he heai’s his 
daughter-in-law weeping as she leaves her parents, his son will die* 
That night they are entertained by the bride's relations, and next 
morning bring her home. When her litter approaches the house of 
her husband, the ceremonies of daheri and mirchmdn, as already de- 
scribed, are repeated, and her mother-in-law, taking the bride oul of 
the litter, escorts her into the house, feeds her on cakes [pdri] and 
rice milk {pakhir)^ and presents her with four annas for the privilege 
of looking at her face {munh dikhdi). In the evening the women 
of the clan are entertained, and the men eat after them. This 
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Birth OMemMiM. 


Death oeiemonies. 


cnBtom appears to be a epediality of the KoiriBe Brf.binm 
receim two ropeee and four annaa as the maiTiage fees {h^dh 
m$), A wife ean be divoreed by the tribal council for infidelity.^ 

7. The nmUlioal cord is out by the midwife [Gkamdin), and a fire 
{pa$anghi) is lighted over it. This fire is 
intended to protect the child from the evil 

Spirit Jamhuai the terror of Indian mothers.’ A lamp lit with 
castor oil is also burnt in the room for twelve days. They have the 
usual sixth (chhatH) and twelfth day ceremony (harahi). On the 
latter occasion they have what is called the nail-cutting cere- 
mony i^nakh kataii/a). The women of the neighbourhood collect 
and rub their bodies with oil and turmeric^ and going to the house 
contribute each an anna and recdve a little caudle (su^kauri) in 
exchange. This is done when a son is bom. 

8. The dead are cremated in the usual way. On the thirteenth 
day after death they make the mourning ob- 
lation {kiorasi kg, pinda), and distribute diy 

grain to Birmans. The only mantra used is Fitr rupi J anardhana — 
Vishnu is present in the form of your ancestors.^* They have no 
ceremony at six months on* a year after death. 

9. Whenever Koiiis follow any of the recognised sects, it is 
usually the Yaishnava. Those of the Bhakta 
sub-caste initiate their children as Bhagats 

or vegetarians at a very early age. They are specially devoted to 
the worship of the Panchonpir and Mahfibir, and the fol- 
lowers of these two deities do not intermarry. MahSbir is 
worshipped on Tuesday in the month of S&wan with an offering 
of sweetmeats {laddu), a BrS^hmanical cord (janeu)^ and a bumi 
offering of barley, butter, and sugar. On tenth light half of 
Skwan, tenth light half of Kuir, and first dark half of Cliait they 
worship the Pd^nchonpir with offerings of crushed grain and cakes. 
At the NaurAtra of Chait and. KtAr, milk and rice ai*e cooked and 
made into long cakes [pkur)^ which are offered at the house shrino 
{(liuiari), a lamp is kept lighting for nine days, garlands of flowers 


Beligion. 


1 BagtA wires* <.s., widows nmnied in aooordanoe with the custom of sag&i 
pmwilina vaumg the Eoiris and other low castes of Bih&r, are so far the legtd wives 
of their husbands as to justify the punishment ot persons committing adultery with 
them.— ‘Bisiurdm Koiri versus The Empreat, HI, Calcutta Law ReporU, 410. 

* Jamhua appoars to be a form of Tamai the god of death. It is really infantilo 
lockjaw caused by careless cutting of the cord. 
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are offered^ and incense is burnt During this festival they meet at 
the house shrine^ and some member of the family generally becomes 
possoBsed by the deity and &lls into a state of religious ecstaoy^ 
in the course of which he utters what are taken for prophecies.. 

10. As among many of the middle class Hindus, when a man 
eats with a person who has offended against the rules of caste 
{knpadi)y or intrigues with a woman of another caste, or uses 
unseemly language to the tribal council, he is excommunicated, until 
he has a recitation at his house of what is known as the Katha 
Satnirdyan. This among the Koiris and the tribal feast which 
accompanies it costs about twenty •five rupees. The offender has to 
fast all day ; in the evening he bathes and employs a Brahman to 
do the Satniriyan worship. The Salagrdma, or ammonitic pebble 
i-epresenting Vishnu, is washed in a compound of five ingredients 
(panchamrit) made of curds, milk, butter, honey, and sugar, and is 
then bathed in Ganges water. If any one is invited to hear the 
recitation and fails to attend, it is believed that he will die or fall 
into trouble. Every spectator brings with him a garland of Bowers, 
some sweetmeats (hatdsha), and money, which are the perquisite of 
the ofloiciating Brahman. After the recitation is over, the BrAhman 
performs the drti ceremony by burning some camphor over the 
SS.Iagrama, in the smoke of which all rub their hands, touch their 
foreheads, and give a copper coin to the oflSciating Brahman. There 
are five parts {adhya) in the kaiha, and at the end of each the conch 
shell {safikh) is blown, and a bell is mng. At the close a burnt 
offering (horn) is done and each one receives a little portion of the 
offering {pra^dd) laid before the Salagrima. This offering is called 
panjiri^ and consists of wheat, flour, and sugar. If he does not 
take it with him, he falls into misfortune. At the next tribal 
meeting the offending person receives some of ih&pavjiri and pan* 
chamrit^ and is restored to caste privileges. 

11. Koiris are excellent cultivators, and generally devote them* 

selves to growing the moi'e valuable crops, 

Oeoupation and sooial etatiiB. _ . < . i « 

such as opium, tobacco, garden vegetables, 
etc. They maintain a fairly high standard of social purity. Among 
the sub-castes in the east of the province only the Pray&gaha drink 
spirits. The Bhakta sub-caste do not eat flesh; the others eat 
mutton, goatis flesh, and fish. The Pray&gahas eat cooked by 

Brdhmans, but the others do not Cat even pakkt^ except when cooked 
by their own caste-fellows. Brahmans drink water from their 
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kande, and low castes, suck as Dhobis and Cham&rs, eat both 
and cooked by them. They never accept personal service, 

and are a thriving, industrious, well-conducted class. 

Kol* — A Dravidian tribe found in considerable numbers along the 
Vindhya Kaimdr plateau. There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of the name. Kola in Sanskrit means 
a hog ; and, according to some, the tribal designation is simply a 
term of contempt applied by the Aryans to the aborigines. Accord- 
ing to Herr Jellinghause,^ the word means pig-killer/^ Accord- 
ing to others, like the tribal terms Ho and Oi^on, it is derived from 
the Mund&ri Ho, Hore, or Boro, which means a man/ ^ ® The 
change of r to / is familiar and needs no illustration, while in ex- 
planation of the conversion of h into k we may cite hon, the Mundiri 
for child,** which in Korwa becomes kon, and koro the Mnasi 
form of horo, a man.**^ It may be added that the Khariyas of 
Chota N&gpur call the Mundas Kora, a name closely approaching 
Kol.* The name Mundari or Munda, which is the usual title 
of the tribe in Chota Nagpur, does not appear to be known in the 
North-Western Provinces. According to Mr. Risley, this term is 
of Sanskrit origin (munda), and is a titular or functional designa- 
tion used by the members of the tribe as well as by outsiders, much 
in the same way as the Sant&ls call themselves M^njhi, the Bhdmij, 
Sard&r, and the Khambn of the Dirjiling hills, Jimd^r. Colonel 
Dalton® tentatively connects it with mon or mdn, the Assamese 
term for the Burmese. Others, again, take the term Munda to 
mean '’the shaven people (Sanskrit, munda), A sept of Haigas 
in the Central Provinces are called Mundiya, as it is alleged, because 
their heads are shaved with the exception of a single lock.® 


» Uisley, Tribes and Castes, 11., 101. 

9 Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology, 178. 

B In K4tbiaw4r the Kolis derived their name from kol, a boat, ffeafarini; being a 
dJitmotive ooenpation of Kolia, or, as Dr. Wilson alleges, Koli means a clansman"' 
{Bombay Oaxetteer, VIII. , 140). In the Dakkhin the word Koli ia said tp mean 
"olanaman," from kid, a clan, as opposed* to Kunbi, "the family man," from kutumb, 
" a family." The mystic Br&hmanic origin of the Kolia is that they are the same 
as the |Iir&ta of the Pnr&noa, who are said to be deaoendunts of NishAda, who was 
horn from the arm of Vena, a king of the ann race. The Kolis claim descent 
from VAlmiki, the compiler of the Mackintosh, Transactions, Bombay 

QeogtapMcol Society, I., 201, 202, quoted in Bombay Gazetteer, XVIL, 198 ; also see 
a oarions dissertation on the subject in Oppert, Original Inhabitants of Bharata~ 
versa, 121, sqq, 

* Risley, loc. ciL, II., 101. 

9 lac. 119. 

^CehtYOl provinces Gazetteer, 279. 
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%. Among the Mundirig of LohAi'daga^ who are ceilainly 
identioal with the Kols of Mirzapar^ Colonel 
Appgan&oe. Dalton' describes the males as averaging 
five feet five or six inches in height In features they exhibit 
much variety^ and^ 1 thinks in a great many families, there is a 
considerable admixture of Aryan blood. Many have high noses 
and oval faces, and young girls are at times met with who have 
delicate and regular features, finely chiselled straight noses, and 
perfectly formed mouths and chins. The eyes, however, are seldom 
so large, so bright and gazelle-like as those of pure Hindu maidens, 
but 1 have met strongly marked Mongolian features, and some are 
dark and coarse like the Santils. In colour they vary greatly, 
the copper tints being about the most common. Eyes dark- 
brown, hair black, straight or wavy, and rather fine, worn long 
by males and females, but the former shave the forehead. Both 
men and women are noticeable for their fine erect carriage and 
long free stride.^^* In Mirzapur there is a curious belief pre- 
valent that no pure Kol woman has any hair on the pubos. Mahd.- 
deva, so the story goes, once caught a Kol girl and parched some 
gram on that part of her person, on which ever after hair refused to 
grow.® The Mirzapur Kols are a very dark race, but their features 
are hardly so coarse as those of the Manjhis or Kharw^rs. 

3. According to one legend, Yayati, the fifth king of the Lunar 
race, divided his empire among his five sons. 

Traditions of origin, offspring* of hi® Bon Turvasu, according 

to the Harivansa, settled in the South, and the tenth generation from 
him inclusive, consisting of four brothers, PS.ndya, Korala, Chola, and 
Kola, divided the empire they had inherited. The descendants of Kola 
were the present Kols.^ The Munda myth, as recorded by Colonel 


1 Loc. ciU, 190. The Bengal statistios show the cnrioiln fact that the BhOmij 
and Kol, who are the first in the rank of fecundity in Orissa, are at the bottom of 
the scale in Ohota N&gpur. The great tribe of Larfca Kols in Sinhbhfim marries 
less than any race in the Lower ProTinoes, there being in every 100 males between 
15 and 4r0 years of age as many as 55 unmarried men, and in a similar female popula- 
tion 49 nnmarried women. This is dde to the pre- nuptial infidelity of the Dravidian 
woman, which enables the men to postpone marriage till they are well advanced in 
age and desire to found homes for their old age (Cetmu Report, 175, 189). 

s Loc, cit, 190. ^ 

* De iudigenis Tanembaris et Timorlaonis, dnm loqnitnr Biedel, adnlesoentes 
et puollas dicit saepe consulto abradere piles pubis nnll4 aJi& mente, nisi ut illm 
partes alteri sexni magia oonspious fiant. — Westermarck, History of Human Mar- 
riage, 201. 

* Colonel Wilford, Asiatic Researches, IX., 91. sg., quoted by Dalton, Eihno- 
iogy, 161 ; Elliot, Glossary ^ s. v. Cole. 
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Ttokdll^^ tells how the self-existeut primeval deities Ol6 Borftm 
and Sin^ Bonga created a boy and girl^ and pat them together in. a 
cave to people the worlds and finding them to be too innocent to 
give hope of progeny, he instructed them in the art of making rice 
beer, which inflames the passions, and, in coiu'se of time, they had 
twelve sons and twelve daughters. As is usual in m 3 rths of tlie 
class, the children were divided into pairs, and Sing Bonga set before 
them various kinds of food for them to choose from befom starting 
in the world. The fate of thrir descendants depended on thdr 
choice. Thus the first and second pair took bullocks^ and buffalos^ 
flesh, and they originated the Kols (Hos) and the Bhdmij (Matkum)$ 
the next took of the vegetables only, and are the progenitors of the 
Jir&hmans and Chhatris ; others took goats and fish, and fiom them 
are the Sfldras ; one pair took shell-fish, and became Bhuiyas ; two 
pairs took pigs and became Santils. One pair got nothing, seeing 
which the first pair gave them of their superfluity, and from the 
pair thus provided sprung the Qh^^sis, who toil not, but live by 
preying on others/' This legend, by identifying the Kols with the 
kindred Dravidian races, must be much closer to the truth than the 
Brfthmanical story, which would make them akin to the B^jputs. 
The Kols of Mirzapur state that they are emigrants from a place 
called Kiutali, in the territories of the Bardi Baja in the Biwa State. 
They name one Nftnhu as their ancestor, and, like the Musahars 
{q. V. para. 2), have a tribal temple at Pipri, near Chunar, where is 
the shrine of Birmha Devi, the goddesfi of the shrine. She must be 
worshipped either in the months of Chait or Kuir with a fire sacri- 
fice and the offering of a goat or lamb. Their other tribal 

deity is Bija Lflkhan or Lakhana Deva.* Like many of the 
kindred tribes, they have legends of a kingdom in the Gangetic 
valley, whence they were expelled by the Savaras, and retired into 
the hill-country to the South. What is now Saktisgarh in the 
hill-country above ChunS^r was^ formerly called Kol&na, and the 
Pargana of Kol Asia in Benares still bears their name. 

4. The Kols in the North-Western Provinces seem to have 


Tribal organiaaticm. 


shed off the elaborate system of totemistic 
septs which are found among the Mundas of 


* Atiatie Researchca, IX., 797 ; Dalton, loc. cit., 185. 
^ For whom, see para. 16. 
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They are divided into a number of endogamous septs, 
sneh as the Bautiya or Bautel (B&wat, Sanskrit Rdjpmtfa^ a 
prince They are also known as Dahait or villagers, and have 
another sub-division, the Mafatiyin (maHo, a leader with whom 
they intermarry on equal terms ; Thakuriya (Thftkur, ** a lord **) ; 
Banaj ; Pahariya, or mountaineers ; Barwftr, descendants of the 
fig tree^^ ; Bin, who may be the same as the Binds ; Harwariya, 
'^ploughmen*'; Rajwariya, who may take their name from the 
Bengal Rajw&rs* ; and Hanriydnwa or people of the cooking 
pot^^ {hdnrt), which is also a sub-sept of the Murmu Santd.l8.’ 
Some Kols also name as one of their septs the Chero, who are now 
regarded as a distinct tribe, but have clearly parted from the parent 
stock in comparatively recent times. 

5. They have a tribal council {panchdj^ai), at which only the 
heads bf families have a seat.* The council 

Tribal oonnoil. . i . . . 

decides questions regarding marriage and 
morality. There is no special time for meeting, but these questions 
are considered when the brethren assemble at marriages and funeiul 
feasts. The office of the headman {chaud^ari) is hereditary.* All 
offences are reported to the headman, who, if he thinks the matter 
worth enquiry, calls in a few of the brethren, consults them, but 
does not necessarily follow their advice, and then issues his order. 
The usual punishment is a cash fine, which is spent in feeding tho 
clansmen. In serious offences, the culprit is put out of caste, some- 
times for a considerable period, and only restored on feeding the 
brotherhood. Any resistance to the order of the headman is dealt 
with very severely. If tho headman happen to be a minor, one of 
his kinsmen is nominated to perform his duties until he comes of 


age. 

6. The septs (kuri) are endogamous, and they do not intermarry 
as long as any relationship between the parties 
is remembered, or into the family of the mater- 
nal grandfather (f^dna) or father's sister {phda). The negotiations are 
commenced by the father of the bridegroom, who, when he approves of 


Marriage ruleu. 


^ Eisloy, Tribes and Castes, II, AppeTtdig, 102. sq, q. ^ 

- msloy, lor. cU., 11 ., 102; Dalton, loc. cit., 326. 

^ Eieley, loc. rii., 1., 313. 

* This contempt for persons unmarried is common among similar people ; 
Westermarok , of Human Marriage, 187. 

^ This corresponds to tho Mnnda Par^ system of the Mnndas. Dalton, loc. cit. 
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the girl, makee over to her father one-and-quarter rupees to clench 
the engagement* Like most Hindus, they will not marry in the 
daik fortnight of the month. ^ They generally maiTy in the 
months of M^gh, Ph&Igun, Bais&kh, and Jeth, and have the usual 
prejudice against Pds and Chait, which are prohibited {MarwSns) 
for this purpose. After the bride comes to her husband's house, she 
is not allowed to cook for the family until a village astrologer fixes 
an auspicious time. This is known as the hhichari or meal of 
boiled rice and pulse. All the bridegroom^s friends eat the food 
cooked by her, and give her a present known as the dowry ** 
{daija). Kols profess a prejudice against polygamy, but this is a 
counsel of perfection, and most of them who can afford it marry 
more wives than one. Women are worked so hard that the first 
wife often selects her husband^s second partner : the wives very 
seldom quarrel among themselves, and in a Kol family there is very 
little of the wrangling, wife-beating, and nose-cutting which goes on 
in ordinary Hindu households.® As a matter of fact every man 
and woman is married. The only bachelors are those who are so 
miserably poor as to be unable to pay the bride-price, and the only 
unmarried woman is one who suffers from blindness, leprosy, or 
some incurable disease ; and in the same way all widows are married 
to some one or other. Her relations in fact insist, like the parents 
of Penelope,® on this being done. Concubinage with a woman out- 
side the tribe is forbidden ; but a man may coliabit with any woman 
of the tribe, provided he gives a feast to the tribesmen, and her 
children rank as heirs with those of a regular marriage. Sexual 
intercourse with an unmarried girl is tolerated, as in the case with 
the Bengal Mundas,* but if she is detected in an intrigue with 
an outsider, she is expelled from the tribe. Infant marriages are not 
oustomaiy, except among the more Hinduised branches of the tribe ; 
but to keep a girl unmarried after she attains the age of puberty 
involves disgrace to her parents.® While the parents of both 
parties are alive, the assent of them to the marriage is considered 


> On tihi« see Wof^tormarck, History of Humwii Marriage, 424. 

* Weatormarck, loc. cit., 495, sq . ; for noso-cutting, ibiih, 122 *, on hard labour aa a 
oauso of polygamy, Jjotouriioaii» Ji volution of Marriage, 123. 

* Odyssey, XIX., 158,aud8eo tfao inetanooB oolleoted by Wesbermarok, 134, 
sqq. ; 488, sq, 

4 Bialey, Tribes and Castes, 11., 102 ; WoBtermarck, loc. cil., 864. 

* See instancee in Weetermarok, loc. cit., 186. 
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essential ; and if the father and mother are dead, their power of 
veto and arranging the marriage devolves on the paternal uncle or 
elder brother of the hoy or girl. As a rule, the parties themselves 
have very little to say to the matter.* The relatives on eacsh side 
examine the bride and bridegroom so carefully that no physical 
defects can escape detection : if between betrothal and marriage one 
party turn out to be leprous, crippled, blind, or impotent, the marriage 
can be broken off ; but when once married, such defects are not a 
ground for the annulment of the marriage, Among the Kols of 
Mirzapur there appear to be no tradition of polyandry or of the 
custom of the Jus prltnfB nociia ; but the latter certainly existed in 
a modified form in comparatively recent times in Rfwa and 
Pal^mau. It is said that the Eija used to make tours in his 
dominions and visit those of his subjects who had pretty 
daughters. There was a special •phrase for such visits {^bijay karna^ 
to conquer, enjoy and he used often to give a village to a girl 
who pleased him. Such villages are to this day known as Bijdya 
gdnw, 

7. There is no regular form of divorce. A husband or wife can 
be separated for habitual infidelity or for 
eating food not permitted to the caste. But 
divorces for infidelity are uncommon, as the matter must be proved 
to the satisfaction of the tribal council by the evidence of actual 
witnesses, and proof of general repute or suspicion will not be 
accepted. Women who have children are very seldom divorced, 
unless the evidence against them is absolutely overwhelming.* 
If a woman is divorced for adultery with a stranger to the tribe, 
she is permanently expelled, and cannot be re-married in the tribe ; 
but this is not the case with divorce for offenees against caste 
rules regarding food, in which case, if her friends care to satisfy 
the tribesmen by a feast, she can be restored to caste and re- 
married. Divorced women often form connections with males 
of the tribe in secret, or live apart from their friends by labour 
or begging, or become Muhammadans and drift into cities as 
prostitutes. But prostitution in the tribe is unkno^, and 
maiTied women have generally a better character than Hindus 
of the same social grade. A seducer of a married woman is often 


* On this Bee Westenn^rck, lot dt,, 219, 221. 

< See casoB collected by 'Westeraiarck, loc. cit„ 525. 
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forced by the coanoil to repay the marriage ox|)6ns6s to her hue* 
baiid.^ Men feel ehamOi it is said, in bringing about their babies 
in that arms in the presence of their father or uncle ; and if 
two brothers live together, th^ generally each cany about the 
diild of the other. This can hardly be anything but a survival 
of the system of female kinship.^ This is further proved by the 
fact that many of the quarrels between husband and wife result 
from this piaetice, the refusal of the husband to take his own 
children in his arms being looked upon by the mother as an 
imputation on her character. Children of a concubine of the tribe 
are, as already stated, recognised as legitimate. Children by a 
strange woman follow the caste of the father,® but are not admitted 
to rights of comniensality and marriage. It is understood, how- 
ever, that in the next generation the prohibition is removed. Such 
people many among themselves, and a class of half-breeds, known 
as ardkelj is occasionally found. But tribal discipline is so strong 
that such cases are uncommon. 

8. So fai* from any prohibition extending to widow marrage, 
W‘d w mar ’ e Considered right and proper that mar- 

riageable widows should be married, and the 
only restriction is that it is understood that she should not make 
a fresh alliance until a year after her husband’s death.* When 
a woman becomes a widow she takes off the toe-rings {angutha)^ 
and does not put them on until she marries again. She also 
washes the red lead out of the parting of her hair. The levirate 
is peiTuitted, under the usual restriction, that a widow can many 
only the younger, not the elder, brother of her late husband. In 
fimt, it is the duty of the levir to take her over,® and it is only on 
his refusal that she can ally herself with a stranger, who, in most 
cases, is a widower. The widow, if she remains unmarried, has a 
right to maintenance ; but if she marries again she loses all rights 


1 This is iho case with the Bengal Mnndas also. — Dalton, Ethnology ^ 194. 

> Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation, 145, sqq. The taking up of the child in the 
arms ol the father was by the Bomans an adoiission of paternity, and they had a 
special term— suseipio* for the practice. 

3 Westermarck, k>c. cii., 102. 

4 Westermarok, loc. Ht,, 128. 

^ As among the Goads — Forsyth, Highlands of Central, India, 158. Mr. 
O'DonneU, Census Report, 18S, remarks that the smaller number of widows among 
the Dravidian tribes is not due to tholr re-marrying more often than Hindus, bat 
simply to virgin marriages being made so very much later in life, with the 
necessary result that widows are absolotoly fewer at twenty years of age. 
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in her husband's estate^ and her children remain with their paternal 
uncle, who acts as trustee of their property till they come of 
age, when, if they are sons, th^ inherit ; if daughters, the estate 
goes to the associated brethren. The children of a second marriage 
have no claim to the first husband's property, and there is no fiction 
by which they are supposed to be the issue of the first husband. 
There are no tiaditions of mix among the Kols and allied tribes. 

0. The Mirzapur Kols profess to have an elaborate series of 

, , . rules on the subject of adoption : but it is 

Adoption* 

almost certain that most of these have been 
borrowed from their Hindu neighbours. The more primitive basis 
of the practice among them seems to be that a souless man can 
adopt his brother's son, and that this is done without any religious 
sentiment in connection with the srdddha. They say that if a 
man have a son or grandson he cannot adopt ; that he need not 
consult his heirs ; that he may adopt his daughter's son ; that he 
can adopt, if his sou adopts another faith or has committed such an 
offence against tribal rules as to be beyond forgiveness by the 
council ; that, while an adopted son is alive, a second cannot be 
adopted ; that a bachelor, a blind or impotent man, can adopt, but 
not a person who adopts a religious life [Sdihn^ ; that 

a woman cannot adopt as long as the younger brother of her hus- 
band [(hwan)^ her husband's elder brother {dkasiir), or her hus- 
band's father {sasNr) are alive, nor can she adopt at all except 
under the death-bed instructions of her husband. The eldest or 
only son of a man may be adopted, and the person adopted should 
be of the twime family (kul) as the adopter. But if a suitable 
relation cannot be found, a boy may be selected from any sept 
(kfiri) except that of the Rautel, A boy adopted loses all rights to 
tlie property of his natural father, unless the latter die without 
heirs, 

10 A man's heirs are his sons, and they inherit equally, except 
that the eldest son gets something (such as 
a bullock, a brass vessel, etc.) in excess of the 
others.' It is, however, an understood rule that the inheritance 
is not divided among the sons until the youngest comes of age, and 
the feeling seems to be in favour of maintaining the union of the 


SuooessioD, 


20 


' On the ritfhtP of the oMcfst sou, see Westermurok, loc, (iL, 100, 
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■lied bMthron. Daughtars have no rights, except to mainte* 
nane^ if thejr cannot i^ree with thrir hoshands and are obliged to 
retnzn to th^ father's house. There seems to be no onstom, as 
ammig tbe Bengal Mundas, by which unmarried sisters are divided 
among the brothers.* The sons share equally, no matter how 
oAany mothers there may be ; nor is tbe rank of the mother taken 
into account in deciding the right to succession. A sister or her 
children have no right to succeed. If a widow who has a child 
at the breast re>marriee, she takes it to her new husband, who is 
understood to be bound to support it till, if a girl, she marries, or 
a son, till he is able to support himself. It is said that if a 
man becomes a tddiu or ascetic he can take away his personal goods, 
but loses his rights of inheritance. Such oases are, however, so un- 
common that it can be hardly said that any definite rule prevails. 

11. Berides persons descended from a common male ancestor, 
members of those families from which brides 
are taken^ or into which daughters are 
married^ are considered relations^ and the relations of the wife 
are held to be relations of the husband. The following scheme 
of I'elationship applies to all the kindred tribes except the Manjhis, 
who are more closely allied to the Oonds^ than the surrounding 
races. 


^ Daltoni Ethnology^ 201, 



, Relations through the Father ^ whether of man or woman, 

Great-gre«t*graudfather. 
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Relation* through ike Mother^ whether of man or woman, 
Great;«an^*ther ^ Gwat-grwidra other 
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D (i). — ’Relations through the Wife of 

Wife’s father. ^Wife’s i 
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The hxoilj in which the futher^e aster {fi4a) is inurmd is jple* 
pkudmarj where a aster is married^ the grttndmotheHs 

family; c^iSwar ; the mother’s family; nanidwar ; where one is 
married; naturdt ; the faunily in which a son or daughter is mairied^ 
Mamdki^dm. The &ther is called hdhu^ dddd^ Mka; his fathei^s 
elder brother; ehacha ; his younger brother; hnhho^ ; father’s ^thoT; 
hdha ; elder brother; hkaiifya ; elder sister; d%dij hahii^ j fabther’s 
mother; harki mdf ; elder paternal uncle’s wife, harki hdHs younger 
paternal uncIe^s wife, ekkutki kdki; elder brother’s wife; ^^sf(;e ; 
younger brother's wife; dulaiya ; son's wife; dulaiya ; maternal 
uncle's wife; mdmi ; mother's mother; ndni ; mother's sister; mdaii ; 
mother's father; ndna j wife's father, makto ; brother-in-law^s elder 
siBter;yVWwf ; brother-in-law's younger sister; idris sistei*’s hus- 
band; bahnai; his father; fuahto, A man calls bis wife ^'mother of 
his son ki mdi, “ Mother of my son Bfima/-" * When they 

call a friend they say bhaiyya^ '^brother, " or dr {pdr), friend.” 
They re member genealogies up to the third or fourth generation^ 
and the names of women up to that of their grandmother. 

12. They observe the usual taboo for five days in the case of 

menstrual women. There is no ceremony 
Pregnancy and birth. _ . , 

during pregnancy. When a boy is boni; a 

song of rejoicing (sokar) is sung by the women of the clan. It ie 
etiquette that the child should be bom in the house of the father as 
an admission of paternity.* When the child is bom; the cord is 
cut and buried in the room; and over it a fire is lit in an earthen pot; 
into which a bit of ii-on is put as a protection against evil spirits 
which may assail mother and child.* There is an elementary 
form of the couvade in the theory that the husband is impure; as 
well as his wife; sits apart and cooks for het; and receives a sip of 
the purifying draught which is administered to her. Among the 
more advanced Kols the woman is regarded as impure up to the 
twelfth day; when the barber’s wife oomeS; bathes mother and child; 
and removes the foul clothes. Among the more primitive Kols a 
Dhobi is not employed; and the cleaning of the clothes is done by the 
mother herself, or some other woman in the &mily. The child is 
usually named in the sixth month, when it is first fed on gram (anna 


Voi. III. 


> On this BOe Westemarok, loe, eit,, 37S. 
" See Westermarak, loc, dU, lOS. 

^ Tyler, Prirdtive QuUwo, II, 195. 
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prd»aua, pStni}^ eeem t6 have anj form of ordeal 

iu selecting tl|e name/ but the child is generally named after some 
deceased ancestor^ whose spirit is supposed to be embodied in the in- 
fant. The husband does not oohaUt with his wife until the child is 
weaned^ for about nine months after her confinement. 

13. After the match is ananged, there is a regular form of be- 
trothal, in which in some places part of the 
Mamafiffl. bride-price is paid in advance.® The bride- 

price is low, five rupees in cash, a loin-cloth {d/iof't),&ai five measiures 
{paseri) of paddy. This is much lower than among the Bengal 
Mundas, where the extravagance of the bride-price has become a 
serious obstacle to marriage.* Among the Kols of Mirzapur the 
moderation of the bride-price encourages marriage and promotes 
tribal morality.* Before the marriage they do the ceremony of 
the lucky earth {fnalmangara),^ which is brought home by the bar- 
ber’s wife and made into a platform, on which the wedding jar (kalsa) 
is placed. The pavilion {mdnro) is erected at both houses on the fifth 
day before the wedding. The poles are of the wood of the sal tree 
{sAorea rohuita), and it is roofed with bamboos. Inside are placed 
the marriage jar, images of parrots (suga) made out of the wood of 
the cotton tree and an iron spike is fiied in the ground in 

the centre. The biide and bridegroom are carefully anointed for 
five days — the former by her sister-in-law {nanad) and the latter by 
his sister. The bridal party, on arriving at the bridc^s village, pre- 
sents an offering of money, cloves, betel, etc., to the village headman, 
which may possibly be a relic of the commutation of the jus prima 
noclit already described, but is more probably one of the ordinary 
dues levied by the landlord from his tenants. In return, he is ex- 
pected to give wood, the use of a horse or cart, or other assistance 
to the marriage. The more advanced Kols have a ceremony of the 
usual Hindu type. The bride and bridegroom worship Gauri and 
Oanpati. The bridegroom sits on a stool, and the bride’s father pours 
water on his hands, with whidb the boy washes his feet. The Pandit 
reads the usual verses ; but among the more primitive Kols, no 
Pandit is called in, and the sister’s son of the bridegroom performs 


1 As among the Bengal Mandas.— Dalton, Zoe. ciZ., 191. 
s For betrothal among kindred races, see Westermarck. loe, cit., 224. 
s Ball, Jungle Life, 479 ; Dalton. Ethnology, 192. 

* On this see Weatermarok, the. eiL, 133. 

> See Bhuiya, para. 14. 
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the ceremony,^ While the women ring the o£ mje^emg 
{;jfUman^ar)^ the bridegroom mbs xed-lead on the parting of the 
bride’a hair, and this is the binding part of the ceremony. This is 
clearly a survival of the original Uood covenant. 

14. Next the pair are led into the retiring room {ioiabar)^ where 
mde jokes are played on the bridegi'oom by the women of the 
bride’s family. One form of this is to say — "This rice pestle 
[}orhd) is your bride’s father, and this lamp [ckitdgK) is your bride’s 
mother. ” On this the boy breaks the lamp with the pestle. The 
whole ceremony appears to be a sui^vival of the primitive custom of 
the immediate consummation of the marriage after the wedding.^ 
Then follows the wedding feast, which is an important part of the 
ceremony among all primitive races,* and after this is the regular 
coufarreatio {khichari) of bride and bridegroom, in which the latter 
refuses to share until he gets a present from the girl’s father.* 
Tliis is the regular form of marriage called tindurddiif so called from 
the red lead {%inddr) which the bridegroom applies to the parting of 
the bride’s hair. Besides this there is the dola form, where the 
bride is brought to her husband’s house and the marriage performed 
with a much less elaborate ritual. Two other forms are also recog- 
nised — the gandharap^ or marriage by mutual consent of the 
parties, and the udhdr^ or marriage by abduction. These terms are 
oi course due to the Brahman priests of the tribe, but the forms are 
primitive. These marriages are so far prohibited that in the former 
a fine of three rupees, and in the latter four nii)ees, is levied, .and 
then, after a tribal feast, the wife is recognised and her cluldren 
are legitimate, 

15. The dying person is taken outside the house and laid on 

^ the ground.® The Mirzapur Kols have quite 

abandoned the primitive form of funei-al 
rites in force among their Munda brethren in Bengal,^ and they 
do not erect the curious men Airs or monuments which are described 


' This is the usual custom amougp the Kolariau races of BihAr.— Dalton, loc. 
ciU, 63. 

The rite in its primitive form is maintained among the Bengal Munda8.—-Dal- 
ton, loc. cit.f 191. ^ ^ 

Wcstormarck, loc. eit., 418, 

* Westormarok, loc. cil.,419, 427. 

* For the real Gandharva marriage see Mann* 111., 26. 

Tylor, Primitive Ctillure, I. 4S3. 

7 For this see Daltun, Ethnology, 202 
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by Dr. BalU^ ^ People dying of small-*pox and oholeta are alwaye 
thrown into a fiver. Cihildren who die while being nursed by their 
mothers are buried, and among the less Hinduised branches of the 
tribe the body is taken into any convenient place in the jungle and 
burnt in a veiy perfunctory way by the relatives^ without any special 
ritual or the services of any funeral piiest. The more Hinduised 
Kols north of the river Son cremate the body in the way common to 
low-caste Hindus. After cremation the way home is led by the 
chief mourner, who is protected by the companions, who follow him, 
from the spirit of the dead. On arriving at the house of the 
deceased, each of the mourners chews a small piece of pepper pod, 
which he spits out, and then, after rinsing his mouth and washing 
his hands, returns home.’ From that time till the next evening 
the tribesmen fast, and then assemble and eat together. This 
feast is known as the “ milk feast (dudh) ; and the chief mourner 
who lit the pyre plants in the ground a few blades of the sacred 
kn^a grass near some water, and on this, as a dwelling-place for the 
wandering ghost, the tribesmen pour water daily after bathing. 
The man who fixes the pym goes about with a brass vessel (Iota) 
and a piece of iinn in his hand as a preservative against ghosts. They 
do not hang a vessel {gkant) on a pipal tree, and have no regular 
srdddha ceremony ; but on the tenth day some of the more Hindu- 
ised Kols give a little grain to a Brahman. Like the Bengal 
Mundas,® they lay some adbes on the floor of the house. On the 
night of a death, and if, in the morning, a mark like the foot of a 
fowl is found in it, they conclude that the spirit of the deceased has 
quitted his former abode.* 

16. Wlienever there is a tribal feast, a fowl is ofEered to the 

spirits of the dead and a little liquor is 

Ancestor worship. rm • • • 

poui'ed on the ground. The victim is con- 


> Jungle Life, 64^ 162. 347 ; and Dalton, loc. dt,, 203. 

3 This perhaps represents the leaf qf the bitter ntm tree, which is nsed in the 
same way by Hindus. 

* Dalton, loe, eit,, 205. 

* ** Every night for one moon two old men went to the grave about dusk and 
oarefnlly swept aU round it ; each morning for the same period they visited it to see 
if there were any tracks of the dead man on the swept space.*'— Brongta Smith. 
Ahorigmes qf Victoria, I., 119. ** After a death has taken place in a family the straw 
or chaff from the bed of the departed is taken into an open space and burned. Among 
its ashes the snirivors look for a footprint, and that member of the family whose 
foot fits the impression will he the next to die,’**— Henderson, Folklore of the Northern 
Countriee, 51. 
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fiumed by ike woi!«bipp6r6» who ilso ixiake a fim offBring {^om) with 
butter and coarse sugar. When the offering is made they say-^ 
^ Do not injure us or our children/^ They do not make any special 
offering to the dead at funerals or cremations, but they fear them 
^atly. Such ghosts appear in dreams and trouble those who do 
not duly propitiate them. They appear in. the form of the night- 
mare, sit on the chest, squeeze the throat, or suck the blood like the 
vampire.^ These ghosts most usually appear at the Nauritra in 
the months of Chait and Ku&r. Persons who have died in an 
unnatural or unusual way, such as by drowning or snake-bite, arc 
specially propitiated, and this department is in charge of the village 
Baiga, who fixes down these wandering vicious spirits in a special 
shrine {^Mn) under a tree, where, when any trouble visits the village, 
he offers a fowl, which he eats himself, and makes an oblation 
(t,apauni) of spirits. 

17. The Mirzapur Kols appear to have lost all recollection of 
Sing Bonga, the Sun god, revered by the 
EehgioB. Mundas of Bengal-^^' a beneficent but some- 

what inactive deity, who concerns himself little with human affairs, 
and leaves the details of the executive government of the world to 
the gods in charge of particular branches or depai-tments of 
nature.^'® In Mirzapur. the Kol bows before Sfiraj NS,i%an the 
Sun god, when he leaves his house in the morning, but does not seem 
to venerate him more than all Hindus do. There is a regular sect 
of Sauras, or worshippers of Sfirya, the Sun god, who numbered at 
the last Census 41,904< persons. These are quite distinct from the 
ordinary domestic worship of the sun. The Kol worships demons 
and sprites {bkui, pref), whom he greatly fears, and the souls of the 
dead — those of women being propitiated by women and those of men 
by men. He also worships the aggregate of the local gods (di^, 
deohdr) through the village Baiga. Besides these there are several 
special Kol deities. Of these the chief is Gans&m, who is usually 
identified with Bara Deo,» the great god.” Gansim, who is cer- 
tainly a non- Aryan deity, is now becoming gradually admitted into 
tlie Brahmanic pantheon as Ghanasyima, the dark-blue rain cloud/" 
which has become on epithet of Krishna. The current explanation 


104 . 


* Tylor, Primitive Culture, II., 189, 191. 

s Eiiley, Tribet and Castes; ll., 103 ; Dalton, Ethnology, 186, sq, 

» BaraDooiaaweU-known deity of the Gonde.— Central Provinces Oasetteer, 
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that Guna&sa is a debased survival of an Aryan nature god is much 
less profaabis than that after a Sanskrit etymology has been dis- 
covered for his name^ this deity is becoming recognised by Hindus.^ 
Oans&m is worshipped by the Baiga in a rude hut outside the 
village^ inside which is a mud platform {ckaura, baitiai), on which 
the deity rests when so disposed. A rod flag marks his temple. 
He is the protector of crops^ and is propitiated by the Baiga with 
the sacrifice of a fowl^ goat^ or young pig) with an oblation of liquor) 
in the month of K&ittik) when the transplanted rice is ripening. 
He very often too resides in a ntm treO) and near his shrine is gene- 
rally a rude stone representing Devi) some vague manifestation of 
the female principle in nature. 

18. Bija Ldkhan is a godling of another type. He is a deified 
mortal) BAja Lakhana Deva^ the son of the great B&ja Jay Chan- 
di*a of Kanauj) who was killed by Shahabuddin Ghori in 
1194 A. D.* The dominions of Lakhana Deva must have 
reached close to the Kol country) as there is a pillar with an 
inscription in his honour at Belkhara near Chunar.® There 
is reason to l)elieve that he led a campaign against the Muhammadan 
invaders, and this is perhaps the cause of his deification. Now no- 
thing is known of him, except that, by an obvious folk etymology, 
he is said to have a shrine somewhere near Lucknow. Besides 
these there are several minor deities, such as Bakhsel and Fhulmati 
Devi, who are the local guardians of men and cattle, and are little 
more than village gods of a somewhat higher rank than the uncle- 
scribed aggregate of divinities who reside in the village shrine. The 
N&g or snake-god is worshipped at the Nagpanchami. The Ba- 
ghaut or tiger-ghost, Bansapti Mata, the goddess of the jungle, 
Chithariya Bir, the hero of tatters,^^ who lives in a tree on which 
rags are hung, and many similar deities of forest and mountain are 
respected) pariioularly when disease attacks men and animals. On 
this occasion the usual ceremony of the scapegoat {ckaldiva) is 
managed by the Baiga. Brahmans of an inferior type are occa- 
sionally called in, and are even paid to eat cakes (pdri) in the houses 
of the more Hinduised Kols. The house-god is Dulha Deo, the 
bridegroom god, who is specially revered by women and at mar- 


> A similar matunco is Siya in his form aa Bhairaya, who is a direct adaptation of 
the non-Aryan lUmiron. 

* See Blphiuatune, History of India, 365* 

^ Cunninghanii Archwological Reports, XI., 129. 
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riagep with the bloodleBS sacrifice oi cakes and milk. To the souls 
of the dead the house-master occasionally offers a fowb ram^ or goats^ 
which is then eaten by the family. 

19. They appeal* in Mirzapur to have abandoned ike regular 

tribal festivals of the Mundas.’ They now 
FestiTftlfl. observe the usual Hindu festivals of the 

Naur&tra in the first nine days of the light half of Chait and Kuar ; 
the Phagua on the first of Chait ; the Khichaii in the end of Pfis ; 
and the Nagpanchami.* On the fifth of the light half of Sdwan, 
at the Naur&tra they fast ; at the Phagua drink liquor and eat 
good food ; at the Khichari they eat rice and pulse {iHcAari) and 
give some to Brd^hmans ; at the Nagpanchami they offer milk and 
pai'ched rice at the hole of some snake ; at the Naur^ltra they get 
into an ecstatic state {abAudna), and some one falls into a frenzy and 
screams out oracles. The spirits of the dead reside in a special mud 
platform erected in the south room of the house. Dulha Deo has 
his abode in the cook-room. The women also pay particular honour 
to a deity called Basdeo^ who resides in a pipal tree. This is really 
Yasu-deva^ which is an adaptation of the Hindu cult of Krishna. 
The axe and sickle are looked on as a kind of fetish : no one will spit on 
them or defile them, and they are kept in a place safe fiom injury, 

20. They have the usual meeting, sneezing, twitching omens, and 

their regard for lucky days and directions is 
the same as those of the other Dravidian races. 

21. They swear by putting the hand on the axe or sickle, by 
the religious preceptor (ywr»), by the Ganges, 
by taking up the shoe of a Brahman — ‘‘ May 

my children die if I lie,^^ is the usual form. 

2:i. Dreams are believed to indicate the future, and in particular 
imply the dissatisfaction of the sainted dead 

Dreams. 

when they are neglected. The oldest man in 
the family interprets them. The only way to ward off evil dreams 
is to propitiate the souls of the dead. 

23. All disease is due to demoniacal influence, and tlie Ojha is 
called in to define the offended demon, and 
present suitable offerings. The Evil-eye 


Oaths. 


Amulets. 


^ For which see Rialey, loc. cit,, II., 104. 

3 Aocordiagf to Dalton, Ethnology , 177, there are no traces cf snake worship 
among the Kols, except in the name of the rainbow {HUrdeng), which means ser- 
pent.*' There are, however^ Ndgbansis and N&gesars allied to them. 
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is avoided by amulets, particularly the soap-nut, which bursts when 
the glance fiills on them. 

24* Th^ revere the cow and buffalo, and will not injure them 
T boos Every hair on a cow's body is a godling 

{diota)^ and he who kills a cow offends as 
many godlings as there are hairs on its body. They appear to have 
almost entirely lost the prejudice against the use of milk which is 
common to other Kolarian races.^ They will not eat food 
touched by a Dhobi, Chamfi.r, Dom, Dhark2r, DusSdh, Khai*w2r, 
Majhwftr, Fanka, Agaiiya, Ghasiya, Chero, or Bhuiy2r, They 
have an especial abhorrence for Dharkirs, whom they consider 
particularly polluted. Children are not allowed to join in any 
worship, and it is only the head wife who does worship to the ances- 
tors or Dulha Deo. A man will not touch his younger brother's 
wife, the mother-in-law of his son or daughter, nor his wife's elder 
sister.* They will not call by name their wives, nor the wife of 
a younger brother, nor the mother-in-law of their son or daughter. 
Nor will they name their religious teachers {guru). They prefer 
not to name the dead. Certain villages, where murders have occur- 
I’ed or where misers or bad characters live, are tabooed in the morn- 
ing. So in the morning they will not speak of death or beasts of 
prey. When they have to mention an unlucky place or persons, 
they point in that direction and say the first letter of the name. 
If they have to speak of an elephant in the morning they call him 
daniihway “he with the teeth," the tiger, “he with 

the claws," and so on. 

25. The best day for commencing agiicultural operations is Fri- 
day. They do not plough on the N&g- 
Agrioultural cetemonioa. , • mL j xi. a j 

panchami. They do the Kunrmundan cere- 
mony with an offering to the local gods when sowing is over.® 
Fields should be ploughed five times for luck. Before sowing th^ 
sacrifice to “ the goddess of verdure," Hariy&ri, Hariyan, or 
Hariyai M&i. She is worshipped by breaking up some cloves in a 
brass vessel {lota)^ which are mixed with water and poured on the 
ground. If cloves are not procurable, a simple stream of water 
is poured on the ground in honour of the goddess. 


1 Dalton, Ethnology, ISO. 

9 On this aee Lnbbook, Origin of CiviXiontion^ 11., agg. 

a xhia parhapa oorreaponda to tha Damarai of the Bengal MQBdaa.«»Dalton, 
loc. ciU» 106 . 
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26. Hiey eat the fleeh of piga. fowle, and all kind* of fish. 

... , They will not eat the flesh of oows^ hones, 

donkeys, camels, elephantsi, alligators, snakes, 
lizards or jackals. They certainly do not eat carrion, as 

appears to be the ease in Sinhbiim.^ Th^ do not eat meat 
during the fortnight sacred to the manes of the dead (pUrpakika ) : 
women are not allowed to eat pork, and have their meals separate 
from the men.’ Liquor and tobacco are freely used, and oblations 
of spirits are made to the godlings. The women are treated 
fairly well, and little quarrelling goes on among them, hut it is 
doubtful if there is much affection between husband and wife, 
though the contrary has been asserted.’ They have the fondness 
for children which is characteristic of most primitive races.^ The 
senior wife is honoured and respected. Youngers salute elders with 
the pdSlagi form^ and the answer jig o nikS rako — may you live 
and thrive.^^ To strangers they $aldm. When guests arrive they 
are saluted, and the wife washes his feet and gives him a tobacco pipe. 
If any woman in the family is connected with the guest by blood, 
she seizes him round the waist and weeps, and then provides him 
with food with the elders of the fiskmily. It is the custom for a 
guest to bring with him some parched gmin for the children of 
his host. The lowest caste who will accept food from their hands 
is the Kurmi, They only use pipes smoked by Kols. Only 
Dorns, Dharkd^rs, and Chamars drink water from their vessels. 
They wear the scalp-lock, but never shave the beard and mustache, 
except in mourning. They have a special kind of music known as 
ko/fkari. 

27. Most Kols are ploughmen ; a few have land of their own. 

The usual wages of a Kol ploughman are two 

Occupftuon* 

sers of grain per diem^ and a leaf umbrella 
{ehkopi^ kholdur)^ a blanket, and a iupee*and-a-half in cash per an- 
num. They also get some special food at the festivals of the 
Dasahra, Kfinrmundan and Pachheinyan on 20tb S&wan. They also 
get a Mgka of land free of rent. This is known as iota, holiya. 
The village landlord takes two days^ forced labour in the year from 


> BaU, Jungle 159. 

* For Bimilax restriotionB among savagaa see Labbook, Origin of CiviUaaiion, 447* 

* Jdlingbaiue quoted by Weetarmarok, Hiatory of Buman Marriage, 358. 

* Bponotat, Pri/ndpleeof Sociology, 1., 33 . 
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all plonghmeiiy one for ploughing and the other for thatching his 
house* The xnore primitive Kols practise the system of cultivation 
by burning down the jungle* 

Sori.^'^^e Hindu weaver caste. Their name has been derived 
from that of the Kol caste, of whom they have by some been 
assumed to be an offshoot. In Sanskrit, hauhka^ in the sense of 
ancestral,*' has also come to mean weaver." According to 
their own stoiy, the Saint Kabir was one day going to bathe in the 
Ganges, and met a Br&hman girl who saluted him. He said in 
reply — May God give you a son." She objected that she was a 
virgin and unmarried ; but he answered that liis word could not 
fail. So she immediately got a blister on her hand, out of which a 
boy was boin* She was ashamed and left the child on the banks 
of the river, where a heifer that had never calved gave him milk, 
and he was adopted a weaver who taught him his trade. Fie 
got his name because he was born of a virgin {kudri) or of a girl 
untouched by man {kori). Hence the verse popular among them — 
Kori Jeori kalat ki^ nirgun hdjdga; 

K&ya dk&nki apn} hhava sdgar dga, 

** Born of an undeliled jar, of him free from passion, he lowers 
his body and enters the ocean of existence." 

Thqr are probably an occupational caste derived from various 
sources. 

%, At the last Census the Koris were recorded in a large number 
of principal sub-castes : — Aharwar, taking 

Internal atructnre. name from the old town of Ahar in the 

Bulandshahr District; Bais, the name of a well-known Ilaj2)ut sept; 
Ballii ; Bhadauriya., which is also another Rajput sc^it ; Bhainhar ; 
Bunkar "to weave"); Dhaman; Jaiswar, from the town 

of Jais in the Ra^ Bareli District; Jatua, who say they liave some 
connection with the J&ts or were bom direct from the matted hair 
[Jat^ of Siva; Juriya; Kahirbansi, called after Kabir, the fore- 
father of the caste; Kaithiya, who spring from the Kayasths; 
Kamariha or Kamariya; Kanaujiya, from Kanauj ; Katua; 
Korchamra, who spring from Chamars ; Kushta ; Mahurd ; Odh 
or Orh ; Parsutiya (Sanskrit, prasava, procreation ") ; Sakarwar, 

1 Based on enquiries at Mirzsl^iir and notes by Mnnshi B4m Saran Dais, Faizil> 
lad ; Mnnsbi SabAy, Teacher, Tahslli School, Mahoba, IBimlrpur $ Munshi Mai 
Ddydl Sinh, Deputy Colleotor, Shdkjuhdnpur ; and Munshi GepM JPrastd, N&ib Tab- 
sUdAr, Pbapbdnd, EUwah. 
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or iho96 from Fatehpur Sikri ; Sankliwfir. Tlim ftro msay okbor 
Bub-oastes spread over tbe province. Thus in Shibj&htopnr m 
find Jaisw&r^ Kananjiya, Kachhwir, ManwAr^ Oangaplrif or 
those from beyond the Ganges, Banswftr, Baisw&r, Katyir, 
Patra, Gujarati, Khatiya, and Chapar. In Hamirpor are the 
Kutar, Kamariha, Jaisw^r, Sakhw&r, Dhiman, and SunwftnL 
In Bijnor those who practise the occupation of applying leeches on 
patients are called Joiikiyira a leech In Et&wah are 

the Mahur, Sakhw^r, Bhandauliya, and Chandauliya. In Mirza* 
pur they class themselves as Chamir-Kori who follow the nsagea 
of ChamSi's and the Kori who connect themselves with EahArs. 
Heie they say that they are emigrants from Udaypur. The Juriya 
or Joriya of Faizabad claim to be Br^mans and immigrants from 
a place called Katwi in the Jaunpur District. They admit Bridi- 
mans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, Ahirs^ Kurmis, Murios, and similar 
people into their caste. This generally occurs when they have 
contracted illicit intercourse with women of the tribe. They are 
worshippers of Mahabii* and Bh%awati, to whom they offer sacri* 
fices of sheep and goats. Formerly they used only to weave in 
silk ; now they make cotton cloths and do masonry. The Koris 
liave been extraordinarily fertile in the development of sub-divi- 
sions. The complete Census lists contain no less than 1,040 names. 

3. In their manners and customs Koris agree veiy closely with 

the Cham^rs and people of a similar social 
Manners and customs. - » 

grade, which it is unnecessaiy to repeat. In 

Hamirpur, they are reported to have a special form of introducing 
the bride into her husband^s house. The oldest man of the household 
prepares some cakes fried iu butter, known as mden, and offers them 
with the sacrifice of a pig to a local godling known as Baltai. Then 
comes the nihdran ceremony, when three wheaten cakes are baked, 
which the newly-married pair tread under foot, and are then allowed 
to enter the honse. There are regular marriage brokers in Hamir- 
pur, each of whom receives a pair of loin-cloths {dhot^ contributed 
by the parents of the pair at betrothal, znari'ii^, and the coming 
home of the bride, should she not have amved at puberty when the 
wedding takes place. In most cases, however, the noiarriage is 
arranged by the sisteris husband of the boy— apparently a survival 
of the matriarchate. A woman married by the Kardo ceremony is 
not allowed to enter her husband's house in the day-time; she 
must do so secretly and at night. Hence of such marriages the 
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joovetb muni, anikij/drS pdU, '^mth a black £m» 

Mid in the dai8c fortnight of tltt month.'' A widow cannot re* many 
ly the Kardi form until at least the thirteen days of mourning 
'for bn late husband ate over. Anthcrities differ as to whether 
they admit outsiders into the caste, A correspmident from Et&wah 
asserts that it is a well*known &ct that they admit Brfthmans, 
Bljpats, Banyas, Eftyasths, Ahirs, Gadariyas, E4ohhie, Kahirs, 
Bhuijis, Barhais, Eh&tis, and Eurmis into thmr community, but 
draw the liw at Chamirs, Telis, Dhobis, and B&ris, as well as 
sweepers and Dh&nuks. This is said not to take place in other dis- 
tricts. The same correspondent also asserts that in Etiwah it is 
well ascertained that in the levirate the widow is allowed to marry 
the elder as well as the younger brother of her late husband. This, 
if correct, is very remarkable, as it is totally opposed to the usage 
of all other castes of the same social status. 

4. The Eoiis are all Hindus. In FaizibSd they are said to 

_ ,, . follow the B&6d&si or SiTanS.i'ayani sect, of 

Boligion* !_• 1 1 « 

which some account has been given in con- 
nection with Chamirs. In Bijnor they are Kabirpanthis. This is 
also the case in Hamirpur, where their religious ceremonies are 
performed by the daughter's husband, another relic -of the matri- 
arohate. To the West they also worship Z&hirpir and the Miyin 
of Amroha and Jalesar, and to the East the Finchonpir and Sitala 
Mita. 

5. The status of the Eori is very low. In Mirzapur it is said 
Ooenpation uid sooul * 1 “* Brahmans will drink water from the 

hands of the Kahir Eoris, but not from the 
Chamir Eoris. Only Dhobis and Chamirs will eat kackehi or 
fakki cooked by the latter ; Eoris will, to the East, eat kaehehi 
cooked by Brihmans and Eshatriyas and pakki prepared by all 
Yaisyas, except Ealw&rs. Their occupation is weaving coarse 
country cloth, but some take -to service and field labour or hold 
land as tenants. Eushta or Koshta, one of their sub-castes, is the 
g^eral name for a weaver in the Dakkhin.^ 


> B(mbay QazdUtr, ZVII, 112, *39, 


Vutrihution of the Koris according to the Census of 1891. 
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Eortnangtat**^ Hindu religious order^ So-called because they 
are said to beg only from members of the Kori tribe {Kori m^ngna). 
We have similarly the Chamar-mangta, who beg from ChamdrSj and 
thePasmangta from Pasis. The Census shows them only in Oudh. 


DistribifUon of the Kormangtai according to the Cemus of 1891^ 


Dibtbict. 

Number. 

Undo • . 

82 

Bdd Bareli •«••••••• 

22.3 

BArabanki • • 

683 

Total 

887 

Males • • . • • • 

439 

Females . • . . • • • . • 

448 


Korwa.— A Dravidian tribe found in the pait of Mirzapur 
south of the river Son and along the frontier of Sarguja. They 
assert that they have emigrated from Sarguja within the last two 
or three generations. They appear to be the aborigines of Sarguja, 
Jashpur, and Palimau, and this claim is in some measure borne out 
by the fact that the priests who propitiate the local spirits are always 
selected from this tribe.'^ ^ Among the bfEshoots of the original 
tribe now residing in Mirzapur there appears to be no trace of the 
singular legend that they are descended from the scare. crows set 
up to frighten wild animals by the first men who raised crops in 
Sarguja, which were animated by the great spirit to save his vota- 
ries the trouble of continually making new ones.* There seems 
little doubt that they are in name and origin closely connected with 
the Kfirs, whose name Mr. Hislop connects with Kol, and describes 
as “ found on the Mah&deva hills and westward in the forest on the 
T&pti and Narbada until they come in contact with the Bhils. 
On the Mahadeva hills, where they have been much influenced by 
the Hindus, they prefer the name of Mu&si, the origin of which 
1 have not been able to ascertain, unless it be that the word is 
derived from the mahua tree.^^ ’ Like the Kfirs, the Eorwas of 


1 Bliley, SVibet and I., 611. 

f DaltoB, DBBcripfiw Ethnology, 226 ; Biiley, Zoe. di,, 11., 511 ; Driver, Jowmal 
Asiatic Bodely of Bengai^ 1891, page 25. 

* Paperc, 25. A ioattered tribe with a very iimilar name, Mahwaiya, are found in 
tome of the jungles in Pargana Barhar of Mirzapur and seem now to be disappearing 
by amalgamation with the Kols. 
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Ohota Nlgpur have some iiaditioiis oooBeoiiiig thcoii with ihe 
MahMeva hills as the first seat of their xaoe»^ The word K<^wa 
seems to be another form of Koi. Herr Jellin^hause ioterirets 
the word Kol to mean pig-killer/^ • but the better opinion seems 
to be that it is a variant for Aoro, the Mnndiri for num." The 
Khariyas of Chota Nigpur call the Mnndas Kora-«a name closely 
approaching Kol.^ 

2. No trace can be found in Mirzapnr of the sub tribes of 
^ Agariya Korwa. Band Korwa* Dih Korwa, 

Tribal organization, i -nT , • t i ^ 

and rahanya Koiwa found in Bengal/ nor 
of the Birhor and Kis^n Korwas mentioned by Mr. Driver/ 
There is^ again^ no trace of the interesting series of totemistio sub. 
divisions recorded from R&nchi by Mr, Risley/ The Mirzapnr 
tribe say that there are two sub-tribes^ Korwa and KoriLkui both of 
whom are mentioned by Colonel Dalton.’' The . former live in 
Pargana Dudhi, the flat country north of the Sarguja plateau, and 
the latter in the Sarguja hills. The former have almost abandoned 
the use of the bow and arrow, which is said to be habitually used by 
the latter. Among themselves the Mirzapur Korwas Qall the males 
Kor&ku and the women Koriku. 

8. Colonel Dalton^s description applies very well to the Hii'zapnr 
tribe. He describes them as short of stature 
Appoaranoe. dark-brown in complexion, strongly 

built and active, with good muscular development, but, as appeared 
to me, disproportionately short-legged. The avemge height of 
twenty Sarguja Korwas whom 1 measured was five feet three 
inches, and of their women four feet nine inches only. In feature 
the characteristic types are not veiy prominent : a breadth of face 
from the lateral projection of the zygomatic arches and narrowness 
of forehead arc the most remarkable traits ; the nose, chin, and 
mouth are better form^ than we generally find them among the 
rude tribes of the Dravidian stock ; and, notwithstanding the scare- 
crow tradition, the Korwas are, as a rule, better looking than the 
Gonds and Ordons. The males, I noticed, were more hirsute than 


* Priver, loc, cit,^ 24. / 

3 Kola in Sanskrit means *'a liog." 

> Bisley, loc, Ht,, II., 101. 

* Bisloy, loc. cit», I,, 512. 

B Loc. cit.t page 25. 

^ Loc. cU., Appmdias, 83. 
t DetcripHve Kthnologyf 230, 231. 
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tbe gemetality cf their cognates^ mauy of them eultivatmg bearde 
or rather not intexfering \rith their spontaneous growth, for in 
truth in their toilettes there is nothing like cultivation. Thqr are 
as utterly ungroomed as the wildest animals. The neglected back 
hair grows in matted tails which fall behind like badly frayed ropes 
or is massed in a chignon of gigantic proportions, as preposterous 
aa any that the present tactless period has produced, sticking out 
behind sometimes a foot from the back of the head. The women 
appear ground down by the hard work imposed upon them, stunted 
in growth, Mack, ugly, and wretchedly clad, some having only a 
few dii'ty rags tied round their persons, and in other respects un- 
tidy and unclean/' ^ Dr. Ball noticed particularly the unkempt 
condition of their matted locks of hair, in which they commonly 
hitch the shafts of their arrows.''^ * 

4. They have a tribal council (bhaiydri), in which, degraded as 
they are, they are superior to the Cyclopes 
ion* ^ype « g, f reward and lawless 

folk/' * This is summoned by invitation {neota) when necessary. 
It is presided over by a permanent hereditary president {pradkdu). 
The leader of all the Korwas in Mirzapur is Somchand Korwa 
of Bisr&mpur in Fargana Dudhi. Every adult male has a right 
to sit on the council, which deals with cases of adultery, etc. 
Only clansmen are accepted as witnesses. No one is sworn. The 
sentence is usually to give a feast, and if any offender disobeys 
the order, he is excommunicated and remains outcaste until he 
obeys. 

6. There are in Mirzapur no exogamous sub-divisions. The 
family of the mother's brother (mdmu) and 
Carriage rales, fether's sister's husband {pAupka) 

are barred : and when a family lives together the members do not 
intermarry within four or five degrees.* As a rule, they have 
only one veife and do not indulge iu concubinage or polyandry. 
The marriage age is twelve for males and ten for girls. The 
maniage is usually arranged by the brother-in-law {baknoi) of the 


^ Descriptive Ethnology, 236, 

* Jungle Life, 661. 

* Odytiey, IX., 112. 

4 In Ohota NSgpur, aooar6ing to, Mr. Driver, Korwas are divided into several 
fandliee, eaeli of whioli is known by its gotra, sad ao two people of the same 
goira are allowed to marry. Joumal Asta^c Society of Bengal, 1821, page 26. 
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bridegroom. The bridegroom has^ however, g^ndly a voice in the 
matter. There are many ronaway marriages. In sdectmg a wife 
working capabilities are more regarded than beauty. The bride- 
price is five mpees and one or two mannds of rice. After the 
betrothal the appearance of any phyncal defects is not a ground 
for breaking off the match, nor are idio<y^ lunacy, impotence, or 
mutilation a sufficient cause. 

6. Sufficient grounds for divorce are eatmg from the hands of, 
or intriguing with, a Dom, Chamar, or Dhar- 
kftr. The only ceremony is the announce* 
ment of the fact befom the council ; but the council will put a man 
out of caste if be maltreats his wife, and she can complain against 
him to the council and get him fined. A divorced woman cannot 


lu-marry. 

7. Widows may be mai'ried again by the iagdi form. They 


Widow morria^. 


generally marry widowers, and it seems un* 
usual for a bachelor to take a widow to wife. 


The man has to give the relations of the widow a rupee and a 
quarter and then takes the woman home. The levirate is permit- 
ted under the usual restriction that it is only the younger brother 
of the husband who can take his widow : and if he chooses to claim 


her she cannot many an outsider. If she have a child at the la’east, 
she takes it with her to her new husband. Older children remain 


with their paternal uncle. 

8. The family into which his son marries or into which his 


EelationeHip. 


daughter is married are relations. They call 
a father apa j grandfather, tatang ; great- 


grandfather, ddii ; a son is hopon ; a grandson, hurin ; a gi'cat- 
grandson, hakoiu. The following is their system of relationship 



Eelaiions thfomgh the Father^ whether of man or woman. 
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This group is called Jiatt 



Relations through the Mother^ whether of man or woman. 
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mark. 



Brother’s ^odaoB* 
<£»rtnv.) 

This group is called Misinu, 



Rdaiitmi ihrongk the wife of a 
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This group is called Samdhimdttn 
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KORWA. 


I 


l-r 




korwL 


330 


This is not the place to attempt systematio analysis of these 
records of relationship. It may merely be noticed that there .is 
no term for a great-grandfather or great-grandmother ; that the 
names for the grandmother and grandfather^s brother's wife ai*e 
the same ; that the term for the father's younger brother and his 
wife are purely Hindis as is the case with the wife of the younger 
brother, sister's son, sister's daughter, and for the father and mother 
of the son's wife. This illustrates the vagueness of the marriage 
tie among these people.* Among themselves they call the sister 
a]/a ; their own wife, Bdhu Jcai inga ; elder brother's wife hhavoh / 
mother's brother, wdna ; mother's father, tatang ; sister's husband 
iaigdn ; wife’s brother, saranu ; father’s sister’s husband, mdma ; 
father’s sister, mdmi ; a Woman^s fethcr-in-law btlrha (“ old man ") ; 
wife's sister^s husband, iaddku ; wife's brother's son, dangeru ; son's 
wife, hdi; son's or daughter's son, hurin, 

9. The woman is delivered sitting on the ground. Some old 

, . woman of the tribe cuts the cord with a 

Birth ceremonios. 

sickle, and throws it outside the house. The 
ChamSdn midwife is not employed. The moment the child is born 
a fire is lit in the hoiise and kept burning for twelve days. The 
husband does not enter the deliveiy room for five days. On the 
sixth day the old woman bathes the mother and child, and two or 
three of the clan are fed on pulse and rice. Tlie woman^s clothes 
ai^ washed, and she goes back to the delivery room {saur). On the 
twelfth day the mother goes and bathes in a stream, washes her 
clothes, and comes home and cooks for the family. On the twelfth 
day the child is named by the father or grandfather, and is generally 
called after some deceased ancestor, who is understood from a dream 
to be re-born in the baby.^ There appears to be no trace of the 


' For a disonsBioQ of the eystem of iiomonclaturo boo McLennan, Studies in 
Ancient History and the Pairi archal Theory ; Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity, 
passim , Staroko, Primitive Family, Chapter V. j Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation, 
Chapter IV. 

" Mr. Driver notes in Ohota N4gpnr that children are named a month after 
they are hom. ** They are only named after their grandparents, when the mother 
dreams of a visit from the said ancestors. If a girl is to be born, the woman 
dreams that either her own or her husband’s mother came with an offering of 
tdrpM earrings or beads ; bnt if a boy is expected she dreams that either her own 
or her hnsband’s father came with an offering of a dt&i or haiua (small brass pots 
for eating out of). The child is then called its grandparent’s embodiment (Antar) 
and is niuned after the said ancestor. A big feast is always given at a christen- 
ing. Boys are preferred to girls.”—/ounial Asisitc Society of Bengal,, 1891, 
page 28« 
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eoUTade. TheM people liaTe tbe intense feu ol poAlntion from the 
menstmal or paitniitkm diseharge nrMcli is ehusoteristio of idl 
primitive rsoes^ 

10. The bojr’e father goes and inspects tiie girl : when he 

„ . ^ approves of her, the matemsl uncle (m4mu) 

o£ the boy oompletee the negotiations. II 
the girl's father approves of the proposal, he feeds the envoy. On 
the marriage day, which is fixed by mutual arrangement, the 
bridegroom goes to the bride’s house with some of his relations. 
Onoe the procession stalrts, neither party can withdraw from the 
match; and if either object, he is forced to consent by an order 
from the council. At the marriage the oldest man present calls 
the bride and says to her—" We have made you over to the son of 
so and so. You must never leave him, no matter what trouble you 
undergo. Don’t disgrace your family by an intrigue with a man 
of another caste.” After this exhortation the bridegroom mbs red 
lead on the girl’s head. This is the binding portion of the cere- 
mony. After this the clansmen are fed on goat’s flesh and rice, 
and next day the bridegroom brings the bride home and feasts his 
clansmen. There is no trace of the professional match-maker, tbe 
best man and the bridesmaids, and the knotting of the garments 
of the pair which are part of the ritual in Chota N&gpur.* When 
a girl is married a piece of jungle is assigned her as a hunting 
ground where she can dig roots and collect wild fruits. No one 
else dares to interfere with her domain, and the right is strictly 
enforced by the council.* 


Mr. Campbell (Notes remarks Another ground for the belief in the 
return of anoestore was the likeness of children to the dead. The Eonkan Eun- 
bis, and even Br&hmansj belieye that the dead anoestore sometimes oome in 
children, and so in many cases children are named after their grandfathers or grand- 
mothers. Among Gdjar&t Musalm&ns, if a ohild is nanghty or peevish, its mother 
or nnrse sayS"-' Its kind has oome on its head.’ It is the belief of the Khonds that 
an ancestor comes back in a child (Maopherson, 56). Among the American Indiana 
when a man dies the medium puts his hands on the head of one of tbe mourners, and 
the spirit of the dead enters him, ready to appear in his next offspring (Bancroft 
III., 517). Among the Laplanders of Europe an ancestral spirit tells the motfabr that 
he has oome into the child, and to call the child by his name.<«-1^1or, Primitive Qv^ 
ture, 11. 4.” 

^ Frazer, Golden Bough, IL, 288, eg. 

> Driver, Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1891, page 27- 

> See similar oases in Lubbock, Origin of OivUUaHcn, 455, and oompare Bhar, 
para. 10. 
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IL The dying person is talcen into the open air brfore death.^ 

Death osrtoiDB ^ transition stnge between 

bnrial and cremation.^ Some Emilies 
practise one form and some the latter. Those that bury the dead 
have regular tribal^ or &mily^ burial-grounds. Even among those 
who cremate the dead^ young children and those who die of epi* 
dexnio diseases are biiried. When they cremate^ they take the corpse 
to a place north east of the village. It is laid on its baok^ with 
the feet to the south. Wood is piled over it, and the son of the 
deceased, or if he has no son, his brother or other male next of 
kin, walks five rimes round the pyre with a glass torch and fires it. 
When it is well alight they leave it, bathe, and return home. 
Next day the chief mourner goes to the pyre and collects the ashes. 
Tlien a message is sent round to the effect that the funeral cere- 
mony {khoiya, khauf) will take place on a certain day. The clans- 
men collect and shave themselves.* A barber is not employed. 
Then they wash their clothes and have a feast at the house of the 
deceased. Prom that day all are puie. They have, as far as can 
be ascertained, no ceremony to propitiate the spirits of the dead. 
When they bum or bury a corpse, they place with it the ornaments, 
clothes of the deceased, and an axe, none of which are broken. 
These are to be the support of the deceased in the after world, but 
as to any abode of happiness or retribution they have no idea. All 
they know is that the spirit goes to Pai*amesar, but this is the case 
with the souls of trees and animals as well as men. 

12. They do not even pretend to be Hindus, and have no con- 
BeligionandrepetBU. nectioB with the Brahmans. Thqr worship 
tiona. ng their tlibal god Raja Chandol in the 

month of February (PhAlgun) with an offering of a cock, some red 
lead (tender), and flowers. This offering is made by the Baiga, 
many of whom are found in the tribe.* They are much beset by 
malipnant ghosts (biHt), particularly those of strange villages, who 
are mioluded the Baiga, who goes round the village circuit onoe a 
year dropjang a little liquor as he walks, and thus forming a magic 

* i:yiiHr, OsWuM, I.t 458. 

* ThsT. is a good note on tld. fSot anong tho Qvooka in Blaokio a Ilidd on 
VU., 888. 

* On thifl aewBionial Blmviog alter m donth oompnre Homer, JUad, XXIII., 185 ; 
Odytaev, IV., 198. 

* Thie is the with the Bengal Dmeion of the triho, Dalton, X!(ihnology» 
180, aai. For the worahip of B&ja Chandol, see Majhwdr, para. 4(0. 
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Hne over wboh tmign ghosts are to eross. When the 

Baiga is a drunken rascal, as is often the ease, tins performance 
takes a considerable time, and the heavy charges for liquor are 
received badly by his parishioners. When Bh&ts attack people and 
bring disease, particularly fainting or epileptic fits, an Ojha is called 
in to exorcise the Bh!!lt, or if the patient is a young woman, she is 
taken to a local shrine and thrashed hy the Baiga with his heavy 
iron mi^c chain (i^urda).^ There is hardly any trace of ancestor 
woi-ship, except in times of extreme sickness, when a Korwa will 
sacrifice a goat in the name of his late father or mother. They do 
not consider any more remote ancestors deserving of any propiti- 
ation. When they make an offering of food to the dead they 
throw a morsel on the ground. They do not appeal to any deity 
when eating. They believe in the local gods (dii) whidi live in the 
tree over the village shrine {mdurar). They respect the house and 
will not bathe inside it. They will not touch the threshold on 
entering or coming out. WThen there is small-pox or cholera in a 
Korwa village, the Baiga makes a daily burnt offering with sugar 
and butter. W^hen cholera appears, he goes to the village gods and 
says— If you remove this pestilence, we will do extra worship to 
you.^^ In cases of fever, which are regarded as of demoniacal ori- 
gin, the Baiga prays to the local gode and prescribes a decoction of 
various jungle roots for the patient. Thursday and Friday are 
their luck^ days, and the north and east the auspicious quarters of 
the sky. When a snake hisses rain is near ; when the bees swarm 
it is an omen of good rain, but when they abandon their hive 
famine may be expected. Their only oath is to swear by their 
mothers, and this is the strongest oath which a Korwa can take. 
A man will not touch the wife of his younger brother or his sister. 
They sow, if possible, on the first Friday in Asarh. At sowing time 
the Baiga first makes an offering of butter and molasses in his field, 
and he is paid to make a similar offering at the village shrine 
(mdffrar). They count the new year from the beginning of Febru- 
ary .(Phalgun), when they give the Baiga a sieve full of grain, a 
contribution known as kharwan, / 

IH. They will not eat the flesh of the snake, tiger, hyiena, jackal, 
^ ^ , iguana, tortoise, house lizard, and similar 

toms* animals. Among birds they do not eat the 


VI 


* See Majhwdrt para, 45. 
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vultare. They will not eat looiuta They will eat the fiesh o£ the 
bear, menlcey, pig, ox, ba& 10 | and all Idnde of deer. also on 

oeeaooni eat cerrion* They use liquor, hemp, and tobaeeo as intoxi- 
cants, but mAigdnja. Liquor th^ believe ke^s off malaria. Most 
of their food is, however, jangle produote, such as the mahua {Ba9H0k 
lati/alid), the pigdr {Buoianaria latifolia), the tend (Dioepproe 
eienmm), earai {Boswellia tkurifera), ber {^gle marmeloe),, They 
also eat a number of seeds, leaves, stems, roots, and fungi, some of 
which are bitter or poisonous and require special treatment to make 
them wholesome.^ Boots are dug with a special instrument called 
a iianta or digger,’^ which every Korwa carries.* It consists 
of a stiek, on the end of which is fastened a long iron spike. Thq^ 
proonre what they want in the way of food by exchanging forest 
products, such as haketa {mgrohalan)^ lac, silk cocoons, and various 
jungle dyes and seeds. The young salute the elders by pdSlagi of 
bending the left hand on the hollow of the right elbow : the right 
hand k then lifted up to the face with the word pdelagi, 1 touch 
your feet, in reply to which the senior says Jigo pita / Live 
long, my son I They are considered so d^raded that they will eat 
and smoke with Dorns. The clothes of both sexes are disgracefully 
scanty. But the women wear brass rings (eiuriu) on the arms and 
pewter anklets (pairi), A few have now taken to working as 
ploughmen, but as a rule they pick up their living as best they can 
id the jungle and practically do no cultivation. The women are 
worked hard and roughly used at times. The tribe certainly does 
not do any iron work, as would seem to be the case in Bengal.* 
They are very expert in the use of the axe (fdngi bAalua), and some 
can shoot fairly well at shori distances with the bow and arrow. 
Th^ are also expert m lu aking fire by the friction of two pieces of 
dry bamboos. They smoke tobacco out of leaf pipes made of the 
leaves of the sdl (Sborea robueta),^ The Korwas, on the whole, 
are much the most primitive and miserable tribe to be found ib 
these Provinces. 

1 A full list of jungle products used by the DraTidian tribes is given by 
filr. Ball in Jungle Life, 095 $qq. 

* This is eaaotly like the gadahla or gahdaX which Mr. NesSeld, OalcuHn 
Reeiew, LXXXVI» 28. describes as the distinotlTe weapon of the Mnsahars, g.e. 

> Biideyt Tfibee and OaeUe, 1. 512. 

* Of eome of these pipes recently sent to the Pitt Bivers Mnsenm, Oxford, 
Hr. Btifonr writes that he smoked one nine times, and tkat it drew exoellenfly and 
was little bnmt* 
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a dwile.^^— A ipiaU ti^be 
oontaioing duly 97 jiersomi recorded at the krt CeaitfaB otdy in the 
Minsapor Dietriok In Bengal the term ie applied to a qveml 
tribe o{ rillage watohmen.^ In the Central SroTinoeii it ie the 
name g£ one o£ the eeotionB of tibe Halba Oonde.* In Mnmepar 
the name is only an ooenpational term applied to the Pankas 
{g, v.), in relation to their duty as watchmen. 

Knnera^ Enndera. — (Sanskrit ku»ia^idra,^% bowhmakiri'/O^ 
A caste of village turners found along the Biwa border in the Mir^ 
zapur District. Their business is making on the laitbe the stems 
of tobacco pipes {kuqga) out the wood of the acacia oaiedin 
{Khair). They are evidently closely allied to the Kharftdi {g, 
They do not appear in the Census lista They say that they were 
originally Bais Bftjputs^ and were driven hy the tyranny of some 
conqueror to take to their present occupation. They are endoga-* 
mous and say that they do not intermarry with a family with whom 
they have a previous connection by marriage until eight generations 
have passed or all knowledge of the connection has disappeared. 

Eumhar, Enmbhar.— To the east of the Province^ KoMr^ 
Konhdf? (Sanskrit humhha^hdra, maker of jars.'^—The 
caste of potters. There are various ti'aditions of their origin. Ac- 
cording to the Brfihma-vaivarta Purana th^ are bom of a Yaisya 
woman by a Br&hman father ; the Far&sara Sanhita makes the 
father a Malakara or gardener and the mother a Cham&r ; while the 
Par&sara Fadhati holds that the anoestor of the caste was begotten 
of a Teli woman by a Pattik&ra or weaver of silk cloth. Sir 
Monier Williams, again, in his Sanskrit Dictionary describes them 
as the offspring of a Kshatriya woman by a Br&hman> As a 
matter of fact, this respectable lineage is claimed by only one sub- 
caste, the Chauhaniya Misr. Aooording to a Bengal story, a water 
jar was wanted at the marriage of Siva, and as no one knew how to 
make one, the god took a bead from his necklace and created a 
potter out of it ; while with a second he made a woman, who be- 
came the potter's wife. By a legend current in these Provinces 


1 Bisley, Tribes and OaeUt, I., 515. 
s Hewitt, Rdipur BettUmmt Bspart, l||B. 

1 Based on enqniries at Bfirzapur and notes by Mnnshi Sayyad All, BatAdac* 
Deputy Oolleotor, FarUbga^, and Mr.’W. H, O'B* Segraye, District Superintend* 
ent, Police, Baeti. 

* msley, Trihee and Castes, i., 518. 
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tlie of ihe cttsie was one Kopa Bhagat^ a Bishi, who was 

ordered hf Parameswar to make earthen vessels. One day he pat 
some vessels into his kiln^ and it so happened that in one of them a 
eat had given birth to kittens. In those days it used to take a full 
year to niske earthen pots ; but by the prayers of the saint the pots 
were baked in a single day^ and the kittens came ont safe and 
sound, Irhis happened on the Sakat ohauth or birth->day of Oanesa ; 
and sinoe then^ in honour of this events Kumh&rs will not load their 
kilns on that day. This Kopa Bhagat is said to have lived at 
JagannSthj and hence Kumhirs regard it as their head-quarters. 
Another aeoount is that in old days people used to work up the clay 
for pots with their spittle^ and Parameswar, deeming this unclean^ 
revealed the secret of the wheel. That the trade is an ancient one 
is shown by the &ct that earthen vessels are mentioned in the 
Rig Veda.^ 

2. The Kumh&rs of these Provinces are divided into a number 

. , of endogamous sub-castes. The last Census 

Intoniftl strnotuM. 

enumeration classes them under the main heads 
of Bardiya or Bardiha^ Bardhiya or Bardhiha, those who convey 
thm* clay on oxen ** {barda, bardka) ; Chakbais, or the Bsis of the 
wheel {cbdk) , who claim kindred with the famous BIjput sept of that 
name ; the Gadher4 who carry their clay on asses {^gadhS ) ; the 
Cola who make round (gol) vessels^ or who^ according to another 
account^ ai'e of impure blood ; the Kauaujiya from Kauauj ; Kasgor 
or Kdzagar^ '^makers of goblets'^ kitza), who are usually 

Muhammadans ; Mahar ; and Mathuiiya, those from Mathura.'' 
This, however, does not exhaust the catalogue. Thus, in Mirzapur 
we find, in addition to the Bardiha or Bardhiha, the Kanaujiya and 
the Gadhilaha or Oadhaiya already referred to; the Suariha or 
Suariya, who keep pigs (sdar) and are the lowest of all ; the Churiha 
or Churiya, who are so-called because their women wear glass 
bangles {eAdrij, instead of the ordinary metal bracelet {mdUi) ; and 
the Athariya or Athariha, who arc said to be so-called because they 
use vessels of the shape of the Muhammadan saknaii, of which the 
local) name is aikdri. In Benares Mr. Shemng adds the Ilatheliya, 
who take their name from the handle (kalheli) with which the 
wheel is turned ; the Kastora, who are the same as the Easgar and 


^ Hsjsndi'aUlft Kitm, Tndo-Aryam, I., 274. 
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tmfce wftfca: gobfete caps, plates; tobfMsoo bowk tbe 

maddri shape, and the ordinary jape bowl (cHlam) ; aaSid the Ohaoi- 
hftniya Misr, who ohdm descent from Ohaid^n B&jpnts and Misr 
firfihmans. In the Central Dnib we find, in addition to the Mathn* 
Hya and Gola, who work by wheel, the Parodiya, who moulders 
of toys. In Part&bgarh are found the Bardiya, the Purbiya or 
Pumbiya or Easterns/' the Agarw&la, who follow the name of the 
well-known Banya sub-caste, and the Pahftriya or hill men. In 
Basti are the Dakkhinftha or Southerns,*' the Chamariya, who 
have something to say to Ghamirs, the Bardiha, the Kanaujiya, 
the Tikuliya, who make the forehead spangles worn by 

women, and the Kasgar. In Agra are the Baidhiya and Oadhwir, 
which latter corresponds to the Oadhaiya already mentioned. The 
complete lists give no less than 773 sub-divisions of the Hindu 
and 52 of the Muhammadan branch. Those of most local import- 
ance are the Badalna and Mehia of Sahfiranpur; the Baheliya;, 
Baresra, Bharatdu&ri, and Desi of Bulandshahr ; the Bidaniya and 
Chakhri of Agra ; the Dilliwil of Bareilly ; tbe Baheliya of 
Budfiun; the Gaur of Morfidd^bM ; the Gadhila of ShfihjahUnpur ; 
the Bakhri, Chakhri, and Pundir of Banda; the Easauncha of 
Jaunpur; the AjudhyalAsi, Belkhariya, Dakkhindha, Desi, and 
Samariya of Gorakhpur; the Birhariya and Dakkhinftha of 
Basti ; the Bahralchiya and Dary&bfidi of Bahmch ; and the Bfim- 
pmiya of Gonda. 

3. All these sub-castes are endogamous. Tlieir rules of exogamy 
do not appear to be very strictly defined. 

Mairiftgo ruioB. generally follow the 

standard formula — e/iacAera, mamera^ phaphera^ mauiera^ which 
bars the line of the paternal and maternal aunt and uncle as long 
as any recollection of relationship prevails. From Bai*eilly it is 
reported that they marry in their own sub-caste, but not in the 
families of relatives or strangers. In other places, again, this 
clannish habit of the Eumhfirs is noticed, and it would seem that 
there is a tendency to marry in the families of noighboum and 
acquaintances. There is no trace, as &r as can be ascei'tained, of 
tbe exogamous, totemistic sections found by Mr. Bisley in Bengal. 
They generally practise monogamy ; but a second wife may be 
taken with the permission of the tribal council if the first be barren. 
Marriage is both infant and adult, the foimcr being invariably 
adopted by any one who can afford it. The actual ceremony is 

Vot. III. T 
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pei&tmaS in tike wqr eonundn to tiie eaertes of the same grade 
wbkh hiMi been already desoribel* The lespeetable fonn is ifdi 
or eiariamt, the second dohf and the ta^di or Mj or iard^ for 
widows. Widow ncariia^ and the levirate are allowed on the 
usual ooSiditions. 

4. The ceremonies at birth and death present no feature of 

^ interest. Those who are Hindus cremate. 

Domsstio o«r«moniei. , _ , ^ ^ 

and those who are Muhammadans bury 

their dead. When a man wishes to separate from his wife or 

vice vef^, they appear before the council^ and whichever desires a 

0 q>aration^ breaks a tile before the other with his or her foot. 

5. He KumhSrs are mostly Hindus, but are seldom initiated 

^ ^ into any of the recognised sects. To the 

east of the province their deities are the 
Pinohonpir, Bhaw&ni, the village godlings {deo/ldr), and Hardiya 
or Hardiha. He who is properly the deity who presides over 
cholera, Hardaul or Hardaur Lila, has become among them a 
household godling with much the same functions as the Dulha Deo 
of the Dravidlan races. He is worshipped in the months of Kirttik 
and Baisikh in the light fortnight with an offering of a pair of loin- 
cloths {dAof$) dyed with turmeric, two saucers full of rice with a 
piece of coarse sugar in each, some betel and areca nut {pdn iupdrf), 
catechu (khair), cardamoms {Udekt)^ and cloves {launp). The 
worshipper puts on the loin-cloths and his family eat the offering. 
Nearly every house has some sort of family shrine dedicated to this 
deity. The P&nchonpir receive an offering of cakes {pdn) and 
sweetmeats [halway on the tenth day of the months Ku^r and 
Bais&kh. They are also, when sickness or other serious trouble 
comes, propitiated by the sacrifice of a goat, of which the head goes 
to the Dafali or hedge priest and the rest of the meat is cooked then 
and there and eaten by the worshipper and his relations and friends. 
A young pigj cakes (pdn), and sweetmeats {Aalwa) constitute the 
offering to Bhawkni, and she also receives by deputy through the 
worshipper, who himself wears it in her honour, a coloured loin- 
obth at the Naurfttra of Chait. Bribrnans do little for them, 
except fixing the lucky days for marriages and the commencement 
of odier business, and their place at marriages and cremations is 
taken by the family barber. But, as in most of these tribes who 
hold rather a low rank in the social scale, there is a tendency to 
secure, if possible, a rise iu the world, and this can he most easily 



don«l>y shedding oil low oo0b<nm Uko widow mmamge sud Hke^ 
and ao^pting the eerviees oi a ^fUnnan prieeli* Hardly any haaa 
ae yet risen to the perfolmaiioe of a regular stdidha ; hot soma of 
them offer sacred balls (pinda) and pour miter on the ground in 
honour of the sainted dead in the holy fortnight ( pUra pak$Jka) of 
Kuix. When a child is born^ during a smalhpoz epidemic and in 
the month of Ohait^ women worship Sttala or Mftta. KnmhArs 
are, as the beepers of Sitala^s vehicle, the dbnkey, much addicted to 
this worship. They also, as we have seen in the case of the Agar** 
wiia Banyas, bring their donkeys for use ii^the mairiage ceremony. 
The potter's wheel oAdk) is looked on by them as a sort of fetish, 
and is worshipped as a representation either of Krishna or of Fra* 
japati, being the emblem of reproduction. In many places Kopa 
Bhagat, the tribal saint, is worshipped under the title of Bard 
Farukh, or the great old man.^' This worship is mostly done ly 
women^ and his offering consists of bread, rice, and some urad pulse. 
In Basti they have a colleotion of local deities — Samai, Devi, Kdli, 
the village godlings [diA), Bhawani, Chamariya, Korhaniya, and 
the Pdnchonpir. Samai is a jungle goddess like Bansapti Mdi, 
who is worshipped with blood sacrifices. At the last Census 
87,584} recorded themselves as her worshippers. All these, except 
the Pdnchonpir, are worshipped with sacrifices of pigs, goats, ami 
buffaloes, and with cakes, betel, and flowers. They are generally 
worshipped at the Naurdtra or the nine days of tfai^ waxing moon 
in the month of Kudr. The objects of worship are oonsumed by 
the worshipper and his relations and friends. All the above men- 
tioned things are offered to the Pdncbonpir, except the pigs. They 
mnploy Brdhmans only in the worship of Kili when a fire offering 
{koma) is made to the goddess. 

6. A very complete and interesting account of the Fanj&b 
Ooonpation and social Kumhftrs and their industries has been given 
■tatua. u Monograph on the pottery and glass 

industries" of that Province compiled by Mr, C. J. Halifax, C S. 
The Kumhir of the plains is repi*eBented in Garhwl.1 by the 
Pajai, some of whom come from the plain country, but some of 
whom are indigenous HandKiya or vessel-making {tdnri-karaa) 
Dorns. In the Fanjdb he is more often c&lled Cumiydr. 
Hr. Ibbetson describes him as 1 rue village menial, receiving custom- 
ary dues, in exchange for which he supplies all earthen vessels needed 
for household use, and the earthenwam pots used in the Persian 
Vot. III. r 2 
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whml, ^Finereyer that iotm of well gwt is in vogue. He also^ Alone 
of all the Panj&b castes^ keeps donkeys^ and it is his bnsiiieBs to 
cany gtain within the village area, and to bring to the village 
grain bought elsewhere by his clients for seed or food. But he 
will not carry grain out of the village without payment. He is 
the petty carrier of the villages and towns, in which latter he is 
employed to carry dust, manure, fuel, bricks, and the like. His 
social standing is very low, far below that of the Lohir and not 
very much above that of the Chamdr ; for his hereditary associa- 
tion with that impure beast, the donkey, the animal saored to 
Sitala, the small-pox goddess, pollutes him, as also his readiness 
to carry manure and sweepings. He is also the brick-burner 
of the Fanjab, and he alone understands the working of kilns, and 
it is in the burning of pots and bricks that he comes in contact 
with manure, which constitutes his fuel.’^ As he cannot make 
pots during the rainy season, he is obliged to take to some other 
form of day labour, such as working as a cairier, plasterer, etc. 
At the same time it must be remembered that he deals only with 
the purer forms of manure, such as cowdung, road sweepings, 
and the like, and has no connection with ordure. In some of our 
towns suoh as Lucknow, Chun&r, and Azamgarh, he makes various 
kinds of ornamental potteiy, toys, images of the gods, and the 
like. Only the Suariya sub-caste keep pigs and eat pork. The 
others cat mutton and goat flesh and all flsh, except the river shark 
[(jilnch). In these Provinces their social status is very low. One 
reason assigned for this is that he is a kind of butcher, because he 
cuts the throats of his pots as he takes them from his wheel. 
'‘Had they cut human throats,^' drily remarks Dr. Buchanan, 
'' they would probably have attained a higher station.^' They pro- 
fess not to eat food cooked by any caste but themselves ; but this 
rule does not apply to the women and children. In the villages 
many have taken to agricnltural work. Mr. Halifax calculates 
that in the Panjfib only 'one-third or one-fourth of the Kumhars 
actually work at the pottery trade, and the proportion is probably 
not much higher in these Provinces. They are a quiet^ respectable, 
industrious people, and seldom come before our courts. 
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KUKJItAi 


Kmyra.'-^CSanakrit ku»j, bower, w arbottr The caste of 
greengrocers, who sell country vegetables and fruits* Tbidj are 
also known as Mewa-farosh, Sabz*tarosh, or Sabzi-&ro6h. In 
Lucknow^ the castes who usnally deal in country vegetables and 
fruits are Kunjras, Eabiiris, or Kabariyas (who more generally 
correspond to our marine store dealers and ai*e d^ers in all kinds 
of second-hand rubbish) and Khatiks. " These persons buy vege- 
tables daily in the marts {mandi), to which they are brought ly 
Mur&os, K^chhis, and others who aie occupied in market gardening. 
They buy country fruit in the various seasons in the same way. 
Others buy up produce of fields, sugarcane, potatoes, onions, and 
other vegetables, store onions, potatoes, and other tubers for seed and 
for sale when the market is dear/^ Others deal in fruit imported by 
Kdbuli merchants. The Kunjra is returned in that name only in 
the east of the Panjab, and probably in other parts of the Province 
it is more usual to call him Arain or Bd.ghbfin.* In some parts of 
Bengal the term Kunjra is used in an abusive sense, and they call 
themselves Mewa-farosh, Sabz-farosh, or BepSxi. 

2. Jn Mirzapur they have two endogamons local sub-divisionB<--> 

Tribal organisation and Kalkatiya, "those of Calcutta,*^ and the 
marriaere rales. Mirzapuriya. The complete Census returns 

show 94 sections of the normal type— some local, as Gorakhpuri, 
Jaiswfi^ra, Jaunpuiiya, Kashmiri, Kolapuri, Puiabiya, Sarwaiiya, 
Uttaraha ; others occupational, as Baghwan, " gardeners/' Kabariya, 
"genei*al dealers," Mewa-farosh, "fruit sellers,'' Sabzi-farosh " green- 
grocers," TambakuwS,la, " tobacco men "; others are derived from 
well-known castes, as Bhuinh^ri, Chauhdn, Kahariya, Lodhi, 
Mehtariya, Rajput. They appear to be broken up into groups 
which habitually eat and smoke together, and with these they inter- 
maiTy. Their rule of exogamy is that they will not marry any 
one with whom a direct relationship can be traced, but the recollec- 
tion does not go beyond two or three generations. They can many 
the daughter of a matextial uncle, but not of a father's sister. All 
marriages ai*e made among families residing in the same locality. 
Polygamy is allowed, and a man may marry two sisters ; but in the 
case of secoiid marriages in the lifetime of the first wife, the per- 
mission of the tribal council must be obtained. Marriage usually 

> Hoey, Monograph on Tradoa and Manufaetwre, 149, aq. 

3 IbbetsoB, PanjAb Ethnography, 301. 
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takes place at the age of twelve or fourteen. The regular form of 
marriage is known as of wfaioh the binding porijon is the 

recital of the Muhammadan %karah. Widows can many by the 
%agdi form^ and the levitate generally prevails. Divorce of the 
husband by the wife is practically unknown c a man may divorce 
his wife by leave of the conncQ for unchastity. If her paramour 
be a member of another tribe^ she is permanently excluded from 
caste : if of her own tribe, she can re-marry by the %agdi form, 
fi. Kunjras are Muhammadans of the Sunni sect. Their 6lan 
_ deities are Ghazi Miyiin and the F^chon* 

p!r. To the former they offer sweetmeats 
and garlands of flowers on the first Sunday in the month of Jeth ; 
and to the latter the fruit of the mahua (Bassia lati/olia), sweet* 
meats, and ikarbat. They bury their dead in the recognised Imlm- 
bdia. On the day of the Id they offer vermicelli {senwdi, 
iiteaigdn) and milk, and on the Shab-i-bSr&t halioa sweetmeats 
and bread to the souls of the dead. 


4. In the cities their women have aneqnivocal reputation, as the 


Social atataa. 


better looking girls who sit in the shops are 
said to use considerable freedom of manners 


to attract customers. They drink liquor and eat beef, mutton, goat's 
flesh, fowls, and fish. They will not eat the leavings of any other 
oaste. They eat and smoke with all Muhammadans except Mehtars. 
Dorns alone will eat food touched by them. Some now practise cul- 
tivating like the Kftchhi and Koeii tribes, with whom they are very 
closely allied, and are an industiious, well-conducted class of people. 

Kurmi, Kunbi.^ — A very important cultivating caste widely 
distributed throughout the Province. Various derivations have 
been proposed for the name. Some take it to be derived from 
Sanskrit hutumha^ ^'family," others from Sanskrit kfuhi^ cultiva- 
tion others from kurma^ the tortoise incarnation of Vishnu, either 
because it supports the earth or because it is worshipped by this and 
some of the allied agricultural castes, or beeSdse it may have been 
the tribal totem. The Westein Kurmis have a vague tradition that 
they are descended from, and named aEter, the Eauravas of 
the great Mahkbhkrata war.* ilecenily some Kurmis in these 


^ Bued on enqairiefl at Mirsapnr uid xu^tes tiy Mniuilxi B&sdeo BahSy* Head 
Maatit, Higk School, Farrnkhib&d ; Hr. W. H. O’ K. Segraye, District Superintend* 
ent, Police, Basil ; Pandit Baldeo Prasid, Deputy CoUeotor, Oairnpnr. 

4 Dr. ^Oppert oouneets them with the DraTidian Knmmhas or Kndnmhaa. 
(Original ImhMtanU qf Bharaioearstib, 261.) 
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Frovineeg hate claimed Bxibixiaiuoai origin and tibe right of iivrcstii^ 
ture irith the eacied ooid. 

2. Begarding the origin of the tribe tdiere baa been conrideirable 

discoBsion. At least in these Provinces th^ 

Oriflin oi tlio oftsto. ^ * 

have no tangible traditions which are of 
any service in asoertaming the orij^n of the caste. Dr. Bnchanan 
asserts a connection between the Oorddipur Thims and the Kor- 
mis/ but this rests on no satisfactory evidence* Colonel Dal- 
ton ^ regards the Kurmis of BihiLr as some of the earliest of the 
Aryan colonists of Bengal, a brown tawny-coloured people, of average 
height, well-proportioned, rather lightly framed, and with a fair 
amount of good looks. They show wril-shaped heads and high 
features, less refined than Biihmans, less martial than Bajputs, 
of humbler mien ev^ than the OoS.las ; bnt^ except when they have 
obviously intermixed with aborigines, they are unquestionably 
Aiyan in looks. Grey eyes and brownish hair are sometimes met 
with among them. The women have usually small and well-formed 
hands and feet. 

3. On this Mr, Bisley ® comments The foregoing descrip- 
tion cleai’Iy refers only to the Kurmis of Bihar, who are on the 
whole a fine-looking race, though perhaps hardly so Aryan in 
appearance as Colonel Dalton seeks to make out. The caste bearing 
the same name in Chota N§gpur and Orissa belongs to an entirely 
different type. Short, sturdy, and of very daik complexion, these 
Kurmis closely resemble in feature the Dravidian tribes around them. 
In Manbhfim and the north of Orissa it is difficult to distinguish 
a Kurmi from a Bhfimij or a Santil, and the latter tribe, who are 
more particular about food than is commonly supposed, will eat 
boiled rice prepared by Kurmis, and, according to one tradition, re- 
gard them as half brethren of their own, sprung from the same 
father, who begot Kurmis on the elder and the Santils on the 
younger of two sisters. The question then arises— Are these Kurmis 
a degraded branch of the Kurmis of Bilrix and Upper India, or 

1 Eastern India, II., 469. ^ 

3 descriptive Ethnology, 820. 

* Tribes and Castes of Bengal, I., 829. On the other hand, Mr. O’Donnell writes i ^ 
’’The indicate very clearly, when read along with the similar figures for 

BihAr, the ethnic origin of the Banri, Dom^ DnsAdb, BajwAr, Koeri, and Kurmi, 
They are Dravidians of the f nU Wood, with a snuai admixture of Mongoloid aflSni- 
tiea in both BihAr and Western Bengal. It ia very doubtful if they have been in any 
Way affeeted by oontaot with the Aiyan.'*— Oonetif Report, 175. 
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elments tod owing their name to the aeoident of tbeb havi]% de- 
voted themselves ^olneively to onltivation ? Colonel Balton does 
not distinctly commit himself to dther view ; but it is clear from 
his aoootmt of the caste that he was ooneoioas of the difficulty^ and 
was on idle whole inclined to dispose of it by the hypothesis of de- 
gindation. This theory^ however^ fails entirely to aooount for either 
the remarkably tiniform type of the Chota NS.gpur Kurmis or for 
thcnr totemistio usages. The latter point, however, appears to' have 
been unknown to Colonel Dalton, and might possibly have induced 
him to change his opinion. Three hypotheses seem to be more or less 
tenable— (1) that the class Kurmi is made up of two distinct stocks, 
the one Aryan and the other Dinvidian; that the entire group 
comes of an Aryan stock, the type of which has been modified to a 
vaiying extent by mixture of blood and vicissitudes of occupation ; 
(3) that the entire gi*oup was ori^nally Dravidian, but that those 
portions of it which lay in the way of the Aryan invasion were re- 
fined by intercourse with the immigrants, while those settled in 
remote parts of the country presei-ved their primitive type.'' 

4. The question can be settled only by the evidence of anthro- 
poxnetry, which has hardly advanced sufficiently to enable the 
matter to be settled. Most observers in these Provinces will bo 
inclined to belie\"e with Mr. Risley that the signs of so-called Aiyan 
origin in the Kurmis are not so clear as Colonel Dalton found to be 
the case in BihUr. Bat with a tribe so widely spread, and so ex- 
posed to varied influence, as the Kurmi, such a divergence in physical 
type is only to be expected. On the whole, perhaps it is safest, for 
the present to regard them as an occupational caste from which has, 
at various times, diverged a series of kindred castes, such as the 
Koeri, Kaehhi, Saini, Mftli, and others connected with the liigber 
forms of husbandry. 

5. At the last CeniihB the Kurmis wei-e enumerated in eleven 


Icternal structur®. 


main endogamous bodies or sub-castes— 
Baiswdr j Bardiha (“bullock-men^' — hard, 


bardh, “an oi”); GangajAri (“residents beyond the Ganges ; 
GujariLti (“ residents of G^jarftt ”); Jaiswir (“ residents of the old 
town of Jai* in the TUifi Bareli District ; Kanaujiya (“residents 


of Kanao] **)i BiharfelriiMl or “ pure" Binds, which is a well-known 
dmrion of Idle Bind tribe; Fatariha, or Fatthariha, “stone men"; 


B&rh ; Sainthwir or Suthw&r, who appear to take thrir name from 
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iihe Bentha (Saecharnm Bara), a sort of reed grass, from the 
of which chairs and stools are made ; Singianr^ who assert some 
connediion with the Pargana of Singrauli in the Mirsapor District* 
Besides these^ there is in the Azamgarh District the caste of Mak, 
who are apparently closely allied to the Eurmis. In Mirzapur we 
have the Jaiew^r ; Chanau or Chananu ; Patanw&r or residents 
of Patna Sandhauwa or "washers of hemp^^ {san^diofta); the 
Patthariya, or workers in, and sellers of, stone, and the Athariya. 
Tn ParrukhabM are found the Kanaujiyaj Kabhiy^r ; Gangw&r or 
Gangapllri; Jaisw^r; Sachan; and Bota. In RA6 Bareli are the 
Kanau3i3’’a; GujarS,tij Chhappariya ("makers of tliatches 
Pattliariya; Khapribandh or "tilers'^,* Lakariya, "workers in 
wood,^^ and Jaiswar. In Gorakhpur are found the Patanwftr ; 
Saithw^r, whom Dr. Buchanan identifies xrith the Ajudhiyas of 
BMr, who claim there to be of the highest dignity and the purest 
blood and are usually cultivators, while in Bengal they often enlist 
in llie native army or serve as constables the Clianau ; Dhelphora 
or " clod-breakers [dheh-^phorna); Sankatwa or Sankata, " hemp- 
weavers^'^ (san-Jcdtoa)* and Audhiya of Ajudhj^a. In Cawnpur 
are the Saclian; Katwiir ; Umran ; BhandSri, " store-keepers 
Kanaujiya ; and Patariya or Patthariya. In Kheri their sub-castes 
are Kanauji^^a; Thakuriya; Kaolihwaha; Haridwara ; Manwa ; 
Jaiswar ; and Kori. The strongest sub-caste in Oudh is the Jaiswar, 
who trace their origin to Kanauj, whence they say they were d iven 
five hundred 3^ ears ago by famine. In Gorakhptir they are divided 
into Kananji} a j Bahmaniya ; Goyit ,* and Jaruh^r. In RiS Bareli 
the Kharebind sub-caste is in some way closely connected with the 
Bais KRjputs. The sub-castes in Azamgarh* are Andhiya; Dhil- 
phora or Dhelphora; JaiswILr ; Sankata; Sainthwilr ; and Mai, 
who consider themselves superior, and regarding them it is said 
Banal Mai, higaral Kunhi — "When the Mai thrives, the Kunbi 
fails.^' Mr. Sherring* gives their sub-castes in Benares— Kanaujiv^a ; 
riardiy^a or "growers of turmeric” {hanii) ; IllahSbadi, "residents 
of Allahabad Brajbasi, from Braj or Mathura ; Kori, which is the 
name of a distinct tribe ; Purbiha or Piirbiya, " those 9f the East ” ; 
and Dakkhinaha, "those from the South. 


< !««. eit. 

9 SetfUmmi Bep&rt, S3. 
^ Hindu OaHet, I-» 326 
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oomplete oen^oB liets give 1»4>88 sub-divisions^ of whieh 
those loeally most important are the GUharw&r^ Kathiy^r^ i^nd lioh&t 
of Fartnkh&b&d ; the Jddon, Jadua and Katfaiy^r of Bareilly ; the 
Jftdon of Pilibhit ; the Katw&r, Sunwin, and UttarS^ha of Cawnpur ; 
the Andhftr^ Sarjwa, Sahjan^ Singraul^ Uttariha, and Uttam of 
Fatehpnr > the Bargaiydn^ Chandel^ Chandpurha^ and ChandTd>wal 
of Bdnda ; the Simmal and Usrehti of Hamirpur ; the Chandel, 
Chandaur, Ghandrawal, Jariya^ Jhamaiya^ Earjwa^ Sakamdr, and 
Slngraul of Allah&bdd; the Usrehti of Jhinsi; the Bbukarsi, 
Mahesri, and Usrehti of J&laun; the Usrehti of Lalitpur; the 
Uttarftha of Benares ; the Oondal of Mirzapur ; the Jhura of 
Gh^Lzipur; the Bhelaphor of Ballia; the Akrethiya, Andhiya, 
Bathma, Birtiya^ Ghandaur^ Dhelaphor^ Naip^li and Tarmala of 
Gorakhpur ; the Samsoil of Basti ; the Dhelaphor^ Dhindhwdr^ and 
Uttariha of Azamgarh ; the Jidon of the Tarai ; the Bhdr of 
Bareli ; the BS.chhal, GangwS,r, and KutwS^r of Sitapnr ; the Mewdr 
and SankhwS.r of Kheri ; the Samana and Samsoil of Gouda ; the 
Khaw^ of Bahriich ; the Blitiya of SnltS^npur ; and the Chau- 
dhari, Kairllti^ and Bllwat of Barabanki. 

7. Their immigration to Cawnpur' must have followed that of 
the Thd^kurs and Maliks because they occupied most inferior lands. 
One branch of them is called Jhamaiya^ after a Faqir^ Jhanibaji, 
who, about five hundred years ago, attracted persons of various 
castes, Banyas, Ahirs, Kurmis, etc., to become his followers. As 
these partook of his food, they were expelled from their own caste. 
Many of their customs are more Musalman than Hindu, f.y., till 
seventy years ago they buried and did not burn their dead ; certain 
mosques are attributed to them, and they marry among themselves, 
having regard only to nearness of relationship. There is a shrine 
in Maewfi-npur, Pargana Jajmau, where one of their notables is 
worshipped, more, it is said, with Musalman than Hindu rites. 
They are curiously reticent about their origin and customs. 

8. There appears to be no trace in these Provinces of the ela- 

borate system of totemistic sections which 
Marriage rules. found in Chota Nigpur. In BMr, 

according to Mr, Ilisley, “ the section names ai’o titular, and the 
tendency is to discard the primitive rule of exogamy in favour of 
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the more modern system of reokonmg prohibited degrees by the 
formula of certain prohibited sections Where the seotion 

rule is in force, it is usaally held that a man may not marry a 
woman of his own section, or of the sections to which his mother 
and his paternal and maternal grandmothers belonged* These facts 
tell in favour of the theory that all Kurmis are derived from a 
Diavidian stock; for if the Bihir Kurmis had been originally 
Aiyans, they could have had no motive for discarding their original 
section-names ; whereas a Dravidian tribe, intimately associated with 
Aryans and subjected to Aryan influences, would certidnly be 
anxious to cast off totemistic designations, which would serve 
only as a badge of social inferiority. It should be observed, more- 
over, that even in BihS.r the Kurmis have not risen high enough to 
establish a claim to use the Brahmanical goiran^ and have had to 
content themselves with a titular series of names ; while in Bengal 
they are excluded, on the ground of their Dmvidian descent, from 
the group of castes from whose hands a Brahman can take water. 
To the east of these Provinces the Kurmis practise a law of 
exogamy, under which marriage is prohibited with the family 
of the maternal uncle for five generations ; with the family of the 
father^s sister for the same number of geneiations ; in their own 
family {hul) for as long as they can remember relationshi]). As in 
many of the castes of the same social grade, there is a strong 
prejudice against entering into a marriage engagement with a 
family with whom there has been no previous alliance or connec- 
tion. From FarrukhabM it is stated that marriages still take 
place between the Kathiy^r and Bota sections, and that the rule 
of exogamy is tliat a man must not marry a blood relation on 
the father^s or mother's side. In Cawnpur the rule is said to he 
that a man cannot marry in a family which is known to have a 
common ancestor with him; nor in the family of his father's 
sister or mother's brother; he cannot marry two sisters at the 
same time, but he may marry the sister of his deceased wife. 

9. Polygamy is allowed, and practically a man may have as 
many wives as he can afford to keep ; but there seems to be an 
increasing prejudice against the practice, and among some of the 
sub-castes there appeara to be an advancing tendency to the adop- 
tion of the rule that a man should not many again while his first 
wife is alive unless she is barren or incurably diseased. There is a 
preference for infiint marriage where the parents can afford it, and 
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in BiELf ci|66 it ifi considered disgraceful to keep a girl unmarried 
after eftie has become nubile. There is no regular system of paying 
for either the bride or bridegroom ; but it is understood that her 
parents should give the bride a dovrry to the best of their ability. 
A fmtihless wife can be divorced with the assent of thebrethren, and^ 
indeed, when adultery is notorious^ it is incumbent on the husband 
to put her away. To the east of the Province at least a clear dis^- 
tinction is drawn between an immoial connection with a clansman 
and a stranger. In the former case, the divorced wife may marry 
again in the tribe by the sagdi form ; in the latter case re-marriage 
in the tribe is forbidden. Widow marriage and the optional levi- 
tate, under the usual restriction that the elder brother of the late 
husband is barred, generally prevails ; but even here there seems to 
be a progressing change in practice; to the East it seems to be 
genendly allowed; of the Farrukhibdd sub-castes the Kathiy^rs 
and Gnngw&rs allow it ; the Kanaujiyas have almost entirely put 
a stop to it ; and a movement for its prohibition is in progress among 
the Kathiyirs. If the widow marry an outsider, the children and 
the property of the deceased husband pass to his brothers, who act 
as guardians of the children and provide for them out of their 
father's estate ; but if the widow have a baby in arms, she usually 
takes it away to her new home, and there it passes into the family 
of her second husband. 


10, There is nothing very peculiar in the marriage ritual. In 

Bihar they have a curious custom of tree 

MarriMTO MromoiiieB* 

marriage, of which Mr. Risley has given a 
full account ; in these Provinces the only trace of this seems to be 
the rule that if the astrological signs portend that the bride may 
probably be left a widow, she is married to a pipal tree before the 
regular ceremony comes off. In the marriage of virgin brides 
[jshddi^ bydh, charhatia) the binding parts of the ceremony are the 
worshipping of the feet of the bridegroom by the father of the bride 
{jpdnw puja) ; the giving away of the bride {kanifdildn) ; the apply- 
ing of red lead to the forehead of the girl {senddrddn), 

11. The Kurmis seem to be particularly sensitive regarding the' 

birth pollution. The mother is regarded as 

Bivtb And dsfith. 

impure for fifteen days after partuntion, and, 
as among the lower castes, though the usual sixth ^and tweKth day 
ceremonies \chhathiy harahi) are performed, she is still not allowed 
ft)r some days to cook and join her family. When they adopt, a 
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brother's son is generally eelaeted, and the duty obeervaiaee ia the 
formal aimotuioeinent of the &ot at a tribid teagt. They oiemate 
their nuurried dead^ and bury the oorpses of ohildren and those who 
die of any epidemic disease. The death ritual is of the orthodot 
type, and thq^ perform the itdddAa. To the east of the Pixmnoe 
some go to Gaya for this puxpose. 

12. In rdigion they follow the rule of other Hindu castes of 
similar social standing. To riie East their 
ceremonies are performed by Brihmans of the 

Sarwariya tribe ; farther West by the Kanaajiyss. To the East 
thqr worship Mahdbir, Thikorji, Sitala. Mahftbtr is worshipped 
on a Tuesday in Baisftkh or Siwan with sweetmeats (/odds), 
sweet bread (ro/), gram {yiuykuri), a Brdhmahioal cord (Janeu)^ 
and a piece of cloth dyed with turmerio. Thftkarji is worshipped 
in an oratory (deogliar) attached to each house in the latter half of 
the month of Kftittik. They offer to him rice, treacle, and a cloth 
dyed with turmerio, all of which are used by the worshippers. He 
also receives flowers and garlands. Sitala is worshipped on the 
seventh day of AsHrh with an offering of cakes (jnlri) and the ialwa 
sweetmeat. In the Western Districts some few of them accept 
the Guru mantra or formula of initimation given by the spiritual 
preceptor. In Gorakhpur the household deity is Surdhir, who is 
worshipped by women in the month of Sd.wan with the sacrifice of a 
young pig and rice boiled in milk (^r). He is apparently the 
same as Sinwai* or Kunwai* Dhir, who, according to the last Census 
Beport, is closely connected with the P&nch-Pir and womhipped 
with the assistance of a Dafd.li. In Basti they worship Mahi^bir 
and a household godling, Bibi Pir. The offerings to the former are 
received by Brihmans, Gusfiins, and Mills and those of the latter 
by Muhammadan faqirs. In Cawnpur th^ appear to be chiefly 
worshippers of Devi. 

13. Their social status is respectable. They will not eat kachehi 
even if cooked a Brahman who is not 
their Guru. The same rule applies to pakki. 

Some local Brihmans will eat pakki from their hands, and the same 
, is the case with respectable Eshatriyas. All other castes eat pakki 
from their hands without hesitation. In Farmkhibid it is reported 
that they will eat pakki from the hands of Kiyasths, kaoheki of 
Brihmans ; they will drink from the vessels of Banyas, but will 
smoke only with members of their own caste. Bajputs wiU eat 

VoL. iir. * 
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pakii from them^ and NAifi and Milia their kachehi^ while the latW 
will drink water from their Tesfsels. InOndh^ theyha^traditiona of 
haying, been land-ownm before the BAjpntconqneBt^ and Mr» Butte 
remarl^ that the aame ia the case in Luoknow, where th^ do not 
seem to have been a low^saate tribe. They worshipped Mahftdeva. 
In the village of Oadiya he is still worahipped under the name of 
KurmiyAni NAth, or * Lord of the Knrmi race/ and of late years a 
small temple has been erected in his honour. In the village of TIka 
is a tank at which, it is said, the Kurmi women used to commit 
aaiu Th^ veiy generally object to sow pepper and similar 
vegetables, which they regard to be the business of Kdchhis and 
Xoeria. Many of them are Bhagats and will not eat meat or 
drink spirits ; but some eat goat's fleshy mutton, and hsh. Th^ 
have a prejudice against eating the turnip. 

14. They are about the most industrious and hard-working agri- 
^ ^ ^ cultural tribe in the Province. The industry 

of his wife has passed into a proverb— 

JBhaliJdt Kurmin^ hhurpi JkdtAp 
Khet nirdioS apan pi ki »dth* 

A good lot is the Kurmi woman ; she takes her spud and weeds 
the field with her lord." 

Her interest in the welfare of the crop is expressed by — 

JBh pdnjo hand Swdti, 

JTurmin pahird sond hi pdH» 

** If only one shower fall in the asterism of SwAti, the Kurmi 
woman wears rings of gold. " 

At the same time he is in popular belief untrustworthy, and a 
BihAr proverb quoted Mr. Christian says— 

JPatthal parjojdmd gkurmi, 

Tabakdn ndn dpan hohhd Kurmi. 

‘‘ The tender cre^r pkurmi will sooner grow into the stone than 
the Kurmi be true to you." 


> Sitapwr SeitUment Report, 7B ; Lveknow RepcH^ 188. 
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KTTBWIr. 859 KtTA. 

XllTW&r»~A 0ub-caste of BaoyaB found oiiljr in Etah the 
DistiiotB of the Bohilkhaud Diviaiou* 


DMribuUon of tie Kurwir Banyao aoeordUg to the Ceneue of 1891. 


District. 

Nnmbsr, 

District. 

Number. 

Btab • . . , . 

1,954 

MotidftbAd . . . 

r 

Bureillj • • . . 

471 

Filibhit . . • 

22 

Budkan • • 

4,436 

dttapur 

14 



Total 

6,904 


Euta^ Efltainali«-*’A small caste found only in Bijnor^ Morftdft* 
bftd^ Gorakhpur, and Bahriioh. They seem to take their name 
from kitna^ malna^ to pound/^ as their oooupation is husking 
rice. 


Distribution of the Mtas according to the Census of 1891, 


District. 

Number. 

District. 

Number. 

Bijnor • . • • 

139 

Gorakhpur 

530 

HotU&bftd . 

aoo9 

Babiiioh 

361 



Total 

4,029 
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Ijakliera ; ld,kh ; Sanskrit lakska’^hirn^ worker in lao^’) 
ike caste which makes bangles and other articles of lac. — Of these 
Mr. Baillie^ writes: Entries for persans shown as of the caste 
of Lakhera^ Kancher, Manihir, Chdrihir, and Fotgar^ appear- 
ed with such irregularity from different districts, that it was 
considered necessaiy to make enquiry on the subject. The result 
was that Lakheras and Kanchers have been combined ; but Manih4rs, 
though probably identical, kept separate. The accounts given by 
members of the caste of their origin are very various and sometimes 
ingenious. One account is that, like the Patwas, with whom they 
are connected, they were originally Kayasths. According to 
another account they were made from the dirt washed from Parvati 
before her mariage with Siva, created by the god to make bangles 
for his wife, and hence called Deobansi. Again, it is stated, they 
were created by Krishna to make bangles for the Gopis. The most 
elaborate account of their origin given is that they were originally 
Yaduvansi Bdjputs, who assisted the Kurus to make a fort of lac, 
in which the Pandavas were to be treacherously buimed. For this 
treachery they were degraded and compelled eternally to work in 
lac or glass. They are in status ordinary low caste Hindus, permit- 
ting widow marriage and divorce, drinking wine, but not eating 
pork. They make foiehead spangles {tikuli) as well as lac and 
glass bangles.’’ In Bihar they are known as Lahera or Laheri, 
and Mr. Bisley gives an account of them.* 


Disirihution of Lakheras according io the Census of 1891^ 


Dibtbicts. 



Numb era 

DiSTBIOTfl. 

Knmbers. 

Muzaffarn&gar 

1 

FarrukhdbAd • 

81 

Bulandshahr • • 

1 

Mainpuri , • • . 

24 

Mathura • • 

68 

Etltrah .... 

182 

Agm .... 

90 

Etah . • . . 

7 


> CenttM Bepori, North IfooUm Frovincti, 1,821. 
’ Trihei and Qaslo», 
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Digtrihution of Lakherag according to the Cengus of 1691 — condld. 


Distbictb. 

BQmi{ 

Distbictb. 

Numben. 

Bareilly 

57 

Benarea 

14S 

Mor&dma 

1 

OhAzipur 

1 

Cawnpor 

65 

Qorakhpar 

677 

Bftnda «... 

111 

Basti • . . . 

87 

Hamtrpur 

303 

R55 Bareli 

223 

Jkiiisi .... 

430 

Gonda .... 

348 

J&laun • . > . 

874 

Ba1ir5icli 

151 

Lalitpur 

242 

B^rabanki 

281 



Total 

3,678 


Lalkliani/— a sept of Muhammadan Rajputs, who take their 
name from LS.1 Khan, their chief. — The Census returns obviously 
underrate their numbers. They*claim descent from Kunwar Pratftp 
Sinh, a Barg&jar ThS.kur of Rajor in RajputSna, who joined Prithivi 
Raja of Delhi in his expedition against Mahoba. On his way 
thither, he assisted the Dor Raja of Koil, or Aligarh, in reducing 
a rebellion of the Minas, and marrying the Raja's daughter, receiv- 
ed as his dowry one hundred and fifty villages near Pahasu in Bu- 
landshahr. The eleventh in descent from Pratap Sinh was Lil Sinh, 
who, though a Hindu, received from the Emperor Akbar the title 
of Kh^n, whence the name Lalkhani, by which the family is ordina- 
rily designated. It was his grandson, Itimad R^e, in the reign of 
Aurangzeb, who first embraced Muhammadanism. The seventh in 
descent from Itimad RftS was Nahar Ali Khin, who, with his ne- 
phew DundS Kh4n, held the fort of Kumona in Bulandshahr 
against the English, and thus forfeited his estate, which was confer- 
red on his relative Mardin Ali Khin. The chief families of the 
sept have their head-quarters at Chitiri, Pahisu, and Dharmpur, all 
in the Bulandshahr District, The femily, in commemoration of 
their descent, retain the Hindu titles of Kunvar and Thaturini, and 
have hitherto, in their marriage and other social customs, observed 


» Growse, Maihnra, IS. 
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many old Hindu nsagea. The tendenoy of the present genera^on, 
and particularly of the ChitHii family, is rather to ajfeot an ultra* 
rigid Miihammadanifliiu 

2. Thqr are cStea called NaumuBlim, which is a general term for 
all recently converted Hindus. The customB of Naumuslim Thft-* 
kors are a curious mixture of the Hindu and Muhammadan^ as 
they intermarry only with Thakurs similarly sHuated^ maintaining 
the relative precedence of caste as among Thftkurs^ and being 
generally called by well-known Thakur names. But their dead are 
buried; they are married by Qdziy and they observe Muhammadan 
customs at birth^ marriage^ and death. They cannot, as a rulcp 
recite the prayers or perform the orthodox obeisances At 

the same time they worship Devi to avert small-pox, and keep up 
their friendly intercourse with their old caste brethren in domestic 
ceremonies ; eating, however^ apai-t from them.^ 


Distribution of the Ldlkhdnis according to the Census of 1891* 


Distbictb. 

Numbers. 

Bibtiiicts# 

Numbers. 

SshAranpur 


Farrukh&b&d . 

8 

Mazaffarnagar 


Mainpuri 

2 

Balandfhahr • . 

3 

MoiAdabdd . . 

81 

Aligarh • . • . 


Jh&UBi .... 

1 

Mathura 


Lucknow 

9 

Agra .... 


Sitapur 

1 



Total 

448 


Lautamiya: — a Kdjput clan found in Pargana Duiba of 
Ballia ; they are a sturdy, independent race, and addicted to frays 
and feuds of a serious character. Their origin is donbtful, and 
they do not hold a high rank among Bdjputs. Many of them used 
to be closely associated with the gangs of Dus&dh robbers for whom 
the Pargana was famous.’ 

> Qawnpwr SettUmmi Bfpori, 2S. 

* Oldham, Jffmo., 50. 
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Lodba* an agricultural and labouring caste very widely 
distril^ted through the North- West Provinces and Oudh.~ 
Various derivations have been suggested for the namei such as 
Sanskrit lodhru, the bark of the tine Sympheoa raeemosa, xised in 
dyang ; Sanskrit lubdiaia, a hunter Hindi hunda, londa^ a 
clod. Of the tribe in the Bulandshahr District, B&ja Lachhman 
Sinh • writes From their short stature and uncouth ap- 
pearance, as well as from their want of a tradition showing their im- 
migration from other parts, they appear to be a mixed class proceed- 
ing from aboriginal and Aryan parents. They call themselves the 
ancient inhabitants of the district, and we know from the Purdnas 
that, among the forest tribes, there was one variously called Sodh, 
Bodh, Lodh, and Eodh. We also know tliat there was a large forest 
along and below Delhi on the J umna. These may be the descendants 
of these foresters. In the districts below Agra they are considered 
so low, that no one of high caste drinks water touched by them ; 
but such is not the case in the districts above Agra. Below Agra, 
they work chiefly as boatmen. Under the name of Lodhi they are 
found widely spread throughout the Central Provinces ; in some 
places they have a reputation for tuibul once and defiance of the law ; 
they seem all to be comparatively recent immigrants from the direc- 
tion of Bundelkhand. In Jhansi they say that Narwar was the 
original seat of the tribe after their immigration from Ludhiana 
in the Panjab, and that they came thence to Bundelkhand about a 
thonsand years ago. In Lalitpur ® also they claim kinship with 
the hill Lodhifi of Central India, call themselves Thakur, and are 
described as turbulent and ill-disposed. In Agra they are known 
as Pariya, which is the name of one of thcMi* sub-cast cs, or Purabiya, 
Eastern,” because they call themselves Bais Eajputs and im- 
migrants from Duudiya Khcra or Ajudhya. In Ilamirpur they 
call themselves Kuniii, Jariya, MahA,lodhi or Tanclaiya. They 
wove early settlers in Oudh * prior to the Rajput invasion, and were 
suflieiently powerful to offer a stern resistance to the invadere. 
They may possibly be an off-shoot from the great Kurmi tribe and 


> BaBod on infohnation anppUed by tbe Deputy Inspector of schools, Agra ; 
B&bn Isbon Chandar Banarji, B&d Bareli ; M. Edm Sahay, Tahsili School Mahoba, 
Bamirpur. 

9 Buld^ndthahr Hfemo, 182> sq. 

> OoMeiteer North Western Provinces, L, 831i 
^ Cnroni es 0 / Vnlh, 25. 
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it 10 oertam that physically they are more allied to the lower or 
so-osilled aboriginal section of the population than to any of the 
higher castes* 

The liodhas are divided into a large number of endogamoue 
snb-castes. Among these, at the recent 
Census, were enumerated the Bhosiya or 
Bhusiya, ChafE men** chaff**) ; the Jaiswftr^ who take 

their name from the oldtownof Jais in the Rad Bareli District ; 
Jariya ; Khagi who have been dealt with separately ; Mathuriya 
** those from Mathura Patariha ; Saksena from Sankisa in the 
Farrukhdbld District ; and Singraur. In Agra we find the Jariya; 
Patarlya or Patarilia ; the Mathuriya ; and the Antarvedi, “ the 
inhabitants of Antaiweda" {antar^ "between/* vedi, "a piece of 
flat ground prepared for sacrifice/^) which was an old name for the 
Lower Dudb or the country lying between Etawah and Allahdbftd, 
hut is sometimes applied to the whole of the Ganges-Jumna 
Du&b. The women of the Jariya sub-caste wear bangles of lac and 
bore their noses, both of which practices are prohibited to those of 
the Patariya sub-caste. In Unao they are sometimes known as 
Patariya after the sub-caste of that name, and they have three sub- 
castes:— Patariya, Jariya, and Kathariya, who probably take their 
name from Katliehar, the old name of Rohilkhand. The complete 
Census returns name 516 sub-divisions of the normal type. Of 
these, those locally of most impoiiance are the Katdri and Mahra of 
Bulandshahr } the Mahuriya of Aligarh ; the Bhagirathi and Tar- 
wai'iya of Mathura ; the SanldiwSr of Mainpuri ; the Dilliwal and 
Purabiya of Pilibhit ; the Sengar of Fatelipur ; the Mohan and 
Mahur of Hamirpur ; the Barwariya and Mahalodha of Jli&usi ; 
the Bliadauriya and Sanaurhiya of Lalitpur; the Kh^ and 
Khargbansi 5f the Tarfii ; the Batham of Undo ; and the Binanndn 
of Balirdich. 

3. All these sub-castes are endogamous. Their rule of exogamy 
is not very clearly stated ; but it would seem 
that they avoid intermarriage with near rela* 
tiouB, both in the paternal and maternal lines, and will not give a 
bride to a family into which one of their youths lihs intermarried 
within the period of ordinaiy memory. 

4», Their domestic cercmonics arc of the normal type. Widow 
marriage and the Jevirate under the usual 
restrictions are permitted. Divorce is al lowed 
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in o£ adnltoty provnd to tho Batu^wtion of tiie irilml oonneU j 
but the first offauWi the erring irife is mezety iq^rimanded* 
Divoroed women are not allowed to many again within the caste. 
The |)etrothaI is settled by the mutnal exchange of presents between 
the two htmilies. There is no bride price ; bat it is understood 
that the bride is provided with a dowry. In Unto the betrothal is 
called Tahahai, because the father of the biide puts two pice ((aia) 
in tl^ hands of the bridegroom and this settles the match. In BAd 
Bareli, on his marriage day, the boy eats a dish, called lahhani, made 
of rice and urad pulse, with the other boys of his own caste. 

6. Th^ are all Hindus. In Agra Devi is their tribal goddess, 
. but they also worship BAmchandra,* Kuan- 

w&la^ or the well godlingi and Jakhaiya* 
KuftnwAla has a brick temple with three doors in fronts and inside 
a miniature well^ in which are placed two images. Cakes of wheat 
flonr^ boiled rice^ milk^ sweetmeats^ and flowers aae thrown into the 
well as*an offering, and water is poured on the ground before the 
temple. The women dance and play on rude tambourines made 
of brass cups {katora) . This worship is done in the month of As&rh. 
There is a famous shrine in honour of Jakbaiya in the village of 
Pendhat or Paindhat in the Mainpuri District. There is no fixed 
day, but the latter fortnight of M%h or Asarh are chosen for these 
meetings {jdt) on a Sunday. The story runs that during the war 
between Prithivi Raja and Jay Chand of Kanauj, an Ahir was 
bringing his wife from home, and with him were a Brahman and 
a low caste man, a Bhangi or a Dh&nuk. The three men joined 
in the fight and were killed. The Bhangi fell first, and the other 
two fell at some distance from him. Even when dead their head- 
less trunks {dund) continued the fight. The Bhangi became a 
Bhfit, or malignant ghost, under the name of Jakhaiya, and the 
place where be fell is called Jakhaiya to this day. Droves of 
pigs are grazed here, and at the time of the great gathering the 
swme-herds will kill', one of them for a trifle and let the blood 
flow on the spot. At the other place, where the Brahman and 
Ahir fell, there is a temple, and cocoannts and the like are offei-ed. 
People come in thousands from the surrounding districts, even 
from Farrukhkbad, which touches the opposite side of the district, 

> At the last Census 1,099»111 persons were recorded as worshippers of BAm- 
Ohsndra. 
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and pay their devotioii8 here* The great ebject of the journey is 
to obtain offapring and.have an easy ohild-birth. 

The worahip is said also to have a good tnfluenoe on the 
winter rains (maMtoat) ** ^ 

6. Another saint, worshipped by tiie Lodhas of Agra, is Sayyid 
Mohsin Khiln, whose tomb is in the town of Ihtim&dpnr. Lamps, 
filled with ghi, sweets, and flowers are offered to him, and the 
offerings are taken by the Musalmfln Eaqirs who attend the tomb. 
In most of their villages they have a temple of Devi, to whom 
offerings are made of goats, sweetmeats, and a fire sacrifice. This 
worship is performed at night and in times of trouble. Eu&nw&la 
and Jakhaiya are the special deities who guard cl^ldren. 

7. In Un&o they worship Brahma Deo, and the Miy&n of 
Amroha and Jalcsar, with offerings of boiled rice and cakes, the 
produce of the last harvest, in the months of Kuar, Aghan, and 
Cbait. When a son is horn, this offering is made on a larger scale. 
The Faqir, who officiates, receives a fee of eight aniias and the 
greater part of the offerings. In Hamirpur they worship Gusfiin, 

the Lord ; they prepare both pakki and kacAchi food for the 
occasion and offer a goat. 

8. As we have already seen, their social position to some extent 

Social etatns and “ different parts of the province. In 

oooupation. Agra they will eat hachcki only from the hands 
of a casteman or Brahman. They will eat pakki from the hands 
of Halwais ; will smoke only with a man of their caste ; and will 
take water from a Banya. Sanidhya Brahmans eat pakki from 
their hands ; and Rons, Chamd,rs, Kahaxs, Gadariyas, and the 
like will eat kachehi. In Hamirpur they drink liquor, and eat pork, 
goat's flesh, fish, fowls, and eggs. All through the Province they 
are tenants and field-labourers, and are considered to be good agri- 
culturists, with a special aptitude for growing rice. 


> Gazetteer j North Western Provinces^ IV, 748. 
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IiOhar ^ (Sanskrit tauha^Hra, a worker in iron/^ tbe blacksmith 
caste^Aa Professor Schrader * has shown^ the Indo-Qermanic 
aamei^ for the smith have a threefold ori^n. They are derived 
either from words designating metals or ' metal oolleotivelyi such 
as the Hindi Lohir and the Greek Chalkeus or Sidereus; or, 
secondly, from verbals which mean ** hewing ; or, thirdly, sub- 
stantives with the general meaning of worker,*^ “artificer/^ are 
specialised down to the narrower meaning of “ smith. Such is 
the Sanskrit Karmakara, '^a blacksmith, which really means 
workman par excellence. It has been suggested that the 
Lohir is ethnically connected with the Dravidian Agai*iya, or iron 
smelter; who has been separately described ; and the evidence fi’om 
Bengal to sonle extent corroborates this view.’ But the Mirza- 
pur Agariya does no blacksmith's work ; all lie does is to smelt 
the iron and work it up into rough ingots, which are afterwards 
converted into axe heads and agricultural implements by the 
Lohir, who is admittedly a recent immigrant into the hill country, 
and utterly repudiates any connection with the iron-smelter of the 
jungles. The internal organization of the caste suggests that it 
is formed of many different elements, and is, in the main, oi: 
occupational origin. 

2, Practically all Loliirs trace their origin to Visvakarma, who 
is the later representative of the Vedic 

Lfigondary origin, 

Twashtri, the architect and handicraftsman 
of the gods^ '' the fashioner of all ornaments, the most eminent of 
artizans, who formed the celestial chariots of the deities, on whose 
craft men subsist, and whom, a great and immortal god, they con- 
tinually worship. " * One tradition tells that Visvakarma was a 
Brihman and married the daughter of an Ahir, who was in her 
previous birth a dancing-girl of the gods. By her he had nine 
sons, who became the ancestors of various artizan castes, such as 
the Lohir, Barhai, Sunir, Kasera, etc. By another tradition they 
are the offspring of a Brahman from a Sudra woman. Many of 
the Western Lohirs fix their original home at Mithila, whence ihey 


* Based on enquiries made at Mirzapur and notes by M. Basdeo Sahay, Head 
Master, High School, Farrnkh^bad ; tho Deputy Commissioner, Snlt&npur : the 
Deputy Inspootor of Schools, Dehra Dhn. 

* Fr«hij^/jrCc AniiquilieSt 154. 

® lUaley, Tribes and Casta, II, 22. 

* Puwson, Clauical Dictionary, t, v« 
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say th^ emigi*ated to Mathura with Sri Krishna. At the last 
Census^ 18^805 persons, ohiefiy Barhais and Loh&rs, recorded th«n* 
selves as worshippers of Biskarma or Visvakamia. 

8. Occasional camps of these most intei'esting people are to be 

The wandering blank- districts of the Meeinit 

smitliB. Division. They wander about with small 

carts and pack animals, and, being more expert than the ordinary 
village Lohar, their service^ are in demand for the making of tools 
for carpenters, weavers, and other craftsmen. They are known in 
the Panjab as Gadiya or those ‘‘ who have carts {ffddi, gdri)^ Mr. 
Ibbctson ^ says that they come up from BajputS.na and the North- 
Western Provinces, but their real country is the Dakkhin. In the 
Panjab they travel about with their families and implements in 
carts from village to village, doing the finer kinds of iron-work 
which are l>eyond the capacity of the village artizan. Of the same 
people Mr. Balfour * writes that they are called in Dakkhin i 
Ghisaii, in Marhatti Lohar, but call themselves TarSmtlk. They 
worship Khandoba. Their marriages are conducted in the Hindu 
manner, but intoxicating drinks are largely used. They have 
earned a great name for gallantry, and it is veiy usual to hear of 
the rough TarSmdk lerantiug with another man^s wife. On the 
(Ktcasion of a birth they sacrifice in the name .of Satvai. They 
burn the bodies of the mamed people and lay the ashes by a riyer^s 
side ; but the unmarried dead are buried, and for three days after 
the funeral food is carried to the grave, though they draw no 
augury of the state of the soul of the deceased from any animal 
eating the food. In the Dakkhin ® this class of wandering black- 
smiths are called Saiqalgar or knife grinders or Ghisam or grind- 
ers (Hindi ghisdna, ‘^to rub^'). They wander about . grinding 
knives and tools. They are wiry men with black skins, high 
cheek bones, and thick lips. Latterly they have taken to shaving 
the head, but some keep the Hindu top-knot. Since their conver- 
sion to IslaLm most men wear the beard. The women dress their 
hair rather oddly, plaiting each tress in a separate band.^' Thqr 
make nails and tongs, and the women blow the beU^ows, and collect 
scraps of iron in towns as mateiials for thrir husbands^ anvils. 


1 Fanjdb Ethnographyt para. 624. 

* Journal, Atiatic Bodety p/ B^ngalf Fol, XIII, No. 145. 
3 Bombay QatoUeer^ XYl, 82 . * 
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Thofngb tierer praraed for food^ they lead « hand*to*moiith lile> 
idwnys ready to spend what th^ earn in food and drm)c. They isay 
they are sprang from Visvakarma,^ the fmmer of the unwerse^ 
who brought ont of fire^ the anvil, the bdlows, the sledge, and the 
small hammer. He tanght them how to make Yishnn^s discus, 
arrow, trident, horse-shoes, sword, and war chariot. When these 
were prepared and approved by their master, the caste came to be 
called Ghis&di, and were told to make various tools and weapons of 
war. They are strong, dark, dirty, drunken, hot-tempered, and 
hardworking. In Ahmadnagar ^ early mariiage, polygamy, imd 
widow marriage are allowed and practised, and polyandry is 
unknown. The women mark their brows with sandal paste when 
th^ bathe. On the fifth day after the birth of a child, an image of 
SatvSi is worshipped in Knnbi fashion, and the child is named and 
cradled on the seventh and ninth by female friends and relations, 
who are asked to dine at the house. The mother keeps her room 
and is held impure for forty days. On the day before the marriage 
the god pleasing " [fierhdtya) is performed, when their marriage 
guaidian , the leaves of the mango, ficus glomeraia, Syzi^ 

pium. Jamolanum^ Prosopis spicigera^ and Cahfropis gigonfea, are 
laid in a dining dish with a sword on them and taken to the temple 
of the village M&ruti, with music, and a band of friends, by two 
married pairs — one from the bride^s ami the other from the bride- 
groom's, — whose skirts are tied together. They arc then again 
brought back and laid before the house gods until the ceremony is 
ended. The family gods are worshipped with the customaiy offer- 
ings, a goat or a sheep is slain in their name, and the caste people 
are feasted. All the rites connected with marriage, before and 
after the guardian worship, are the same as among local Kunbis, 
and the caste people are treated to a dinner at the house of the pair, 
or uncooked food is sent to their houses. When a girl comes of 
age, she sits apart for four days, and is bathed on the fifth, when 
her female friends arid relations meet at the house, dress her in a 
new robe and boddice, and fill her lap with rice and a cocoanut. 
They mourn their dead twelve days, burying the unmarried and 
burning the married after the Kunbi custom. The son, or chief 
mourner, gets his face clean shaven, except the eye-brows, on the 


» Gcivtteer, XX, lOl. 

ilbU, XVri, 98 . 
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tenth or twelfth, withoat; reqxiiriug the services of a Brfthmati 
priest, and, on the tenth, treats the caste people to a dinner of stuffed 
oakf^ and rice with split pulse. The death day is marked by a 
^ Mind rite [ 9 rSddh^)^ and the dead are remembered in all Souls' 
fortnight in the dark half of BliMon, on the day which corre^ 
sponds with the death day. They ate bound together by a strong 
caste feeling> and settle social disputes at meetings of castemen. 
Breaches of rules are punished by fines, which generally take the 
form of caste feasts, and a free pardon is granted to those who 
suomit.” 

It has seemed Worth while to collect so much information about 
these people, because they probably represent the most primitive 
form of workers in iron, and are thus closely allied in function, if 
not in race, to the European Gipsy, whose chief occupation is 
that of the farrier and tinker. 

4. The LohArs of these Provinces include both a Hindu and a 

The LoMrs of the Muhammadan branch, of which the former 
Korth WMtern Ptov- jg more numerous than the latter. At 

inoes asd Oadh. 

Internal orsanitaticn. the last Census the Hindu Lohars were 
divided into nine main Bub*castes ; — AjudhyabS.si, or residents of 
A judhya ; " Yisvakarma, who take their name from their eponymous 
ancestor; Dhaman; Kauaujiya, from Kanauj ; Lahauri, from 
Lahore; Mahul; Mat huriya, "those from Mathura; " O 3 ha, or 
those professing a Brahmanioal origin, the word being probably de-* 
rived from the Sanskiit Upddhydya, a teacher and Rdwat, which 
comes from the Sanskrit Bdjddta, vojdX messenger, ” But this 
does not exhaust the catalogue of sub-castes. Thus, we find at Mir- 
zapur, besides the Kanaujiya, the Mauliha or Mauliya, who are 
said to derive their name from the country of Malwa, and to be 
identical with the Mahauliya of Benares and the Mahul of the 
Census lists. Mr. Sherring names in addition the Srib^stava, who 
take their name from the old city of Sravasti : the Malik ; the 
Banarasiya, "those of Benares;'" the Chaur&siya who, are per- 
haps called after Tappa ChaurS<si in the Mirzapur District ; Piira- 
biya or "Eastern;" Maghaiya or Magahiya, those of Magadh ; 
Sinar and Mathuriya who derive their name from Mathura. In 
the Central Dudb their divisions are Tumariya, who assert some 
connection with Tomar BAjputs ; Jholiya or " wearers of the 
wallet" {ihali ) ; Gbirhibidi ; Logvarshaor Laungbarsa; and Siyih- 
maliya, or "workers in black iron*" Akin to these are the 
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Pallid of Bijnor and the Kachhlohiya^ or workers in unpuriiied 
iron/^ of Morftdftb&d. The complete Geneus returns show 736 
sub-divisions of the Hindu and 114 of the Musalm&n brandb. 
Of these those locally most important are the Deswftli of Sabi* 
ranpui’ ; the Lot6 of Muzaffarnagar and Meerut ; the Sengar of 
Jhinsi : the Gotiya of Lalitpur^ the Byihut^ Goid and Uttar&ha 
of Ballia; the Basdiha^ Byahut^ Dakkhin&ha, Malik^ Uttar&ha 
of Gorakhpur; the Dakkhin&ha of Basti: and the Gamela of 
Sitapur. 

5. One sub-caste known almost indifferently as Ojha Barfaai 

The Ojh* Lohar or Bar- entirely confined to the 

Ccntial Duib. They often oall themselves 
Maithal or Mathuriya Ojha. The word Ojha^ as has been alieady 
remarked, is probably a corruption of the Sanskrit UpidhyS-ya ‘‘a 
teacher.'* They allege that they were brought to Mathura by 
Sri Krishna from Mithila. They claim to be of Brahman descent 
and have provided themselves with a number of the ordinary Brfih- 
manioal goiras : — Bharadwaja ; Vasishtha ; Gautam ; Kasyapa ; 
Sandilya ; Vatsa, etc. These are all derived from the names of 
various Bishis from whom they claim descent. In FarrukhS.ldd 
and its suburbs they are divided into some twenty-four groups 
{thok) each of which has a headman [chatidhati) of its own, to 
whom all social questions are referred. If the matter is not very 
particular, he calls a meeting of his group and settles it according 
to the opinion of the majority. In weightier eases members of 
the other groups are also invited to attend. Their rule of exo- 
gamy is in an uncertain condition. Properly speaking no man 
should marry in his own goira according to the usual Br&hma- 
nical formula ; but as a matter of fact, few of them know to 
which gotra they belong and they simply use the ordinary rule 
which prohibits intermarriage between blood relatione on the paternal 
and maternal sides. . Polygamy is allowed, polyandry prohibited. 
Girls are married between five and fourteen years of age. A man 
may expel his wife for proved immorality, but this is no ground 
for a woman leaving her husband# Divorced wives and widows 
may re-marry by the dharauna form. In widow marriage there 
is no regular ceremony ; but the man who takes a widow to live 
with him has to undergo some sort of expiation, such as bathing 
in the Ganges, feeding the brotherhood and distributing alms to 
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Br&hmaiiB, Tbe levitate is allowed uadet tlie ueual reetrietiottSi 
bat is not compulsory. 

6. No ceremonies are performed during p'egnanoy. On an 
au8|dcious day, generally on the third day after her confinement, 
the ceremony of laiadMa is perfomed when one lock of her hair 
is washed. This is followed by the hdkar nih&Ha when she leaves the 
confinement room for the first time. As a safeguard against de- 
moniacal influences when she brings out the baby in her arms, an 
arrow is held in its hand by its maternal uncle who, as in other 
castes of the same social giade, bears an important part in these 
domestic ceremonies, probably a survival of the matriarchate. On 
the sixth day {ehkalhi) the mother and child are bathed again. 
On this occasion the goddess Bihi or Bihai Mdta, whose name is 
probably a corruption of the Sanskrit Fidhi^ “ Pate/^ is wor- 
shipped as the protector of the child. As soon as the child is born 
she is installed in the house and a representation of her is made 
on the wall with ghi. On the sixth day she is dismissed after 
being duly honoured with an offering of cakes, flowers, etc. As 
she is regarded as influencing the destiny of the child, on the day 
of her worship the baby is dressed in its best clothes so as to ensure 
it a prosperous life. Then the whole house is purified ; a fiie sacri- 
fice is made ; the family gods are worshipped ; the child is named 
and food is distributed to Brahmans. When they adopt, a regular 
deed of adoption is drawn up and the fact is notified to the breth- 
ren by a distribution of coeoanuts and sweets. 

7. Marriage in the regular form is solemnised according to the 
standard Brahmanical form ; poor people, however, marry by dola, 
when the bridegroom^s father goes to the house of the girl, brings 
her home and goes through the ceremonies at his own house. 
There is in the ceremony a survival of marriage by capture. A 
representation of a fish is made of flour and is hung by a string 
which the bride holds in her hand. She will not enter the house 
until the boy succeeds in piercing it with an arrow, which the 
bride tries to prevent by moving it about as he aims at it. 

8. The death ceremonies are of the normal type and the usual 
Sriddha is performed. The birth pollution lasts for ten days ; 
that of menstruation for seven days ; that after a death for thirteen 
days. Their tribal deity is Durga. They also in the month of 
M&gh make pilgrimages to the shrine of, Shih Madir, The 
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offerijigs, oonsieting of sweetmeats (remri) flowers and pice are 
taken by the guardians (A^ddtm) of the tomb. Shaikh Saddu 
is the guardian of women and children. When a birth or marriage 
occure in a family he is wovshippei on a Saturday. The women 
fast and in the evening a Mujiwai* is sent for; a sacred square 
(e^auJka) is made with cow-dung and offerings consisting of a 
he-goat, cakes, curry and rice are made. The Mujawar pronounxses 
the Fdtiha and takes away the offerings. A local godling known 
as !Deota is also worshipped. Pilgrimages to his temple axe 
undertaken in the month of High. The offerings to him consist 
of a cocoa-nut, a loin cloth and some pice. The mai'riage cere’' 
monies commence with ancestor worship. Figures representing 
them are made on a wall with yellow clay and a lamp placed on a 
sieve laid on an earthen pot is kept burning near the place. Sweety- 
meats and other dainties prepared for the marriage feast are first 
offered to the sainted dead, and every important ceremony com- 
mences with an offering to them. This ancestor worship is con- 
fined to women. Snakes are also worshipped by women on the feast 
of the Nagpanchami; if this worship be neglected, it is believed 
that some member of the family will be bitten. The bar gad tree 
{fie %9 Indica) is also worshipped on the fifteenth of the month of 
Chait. Women whose husbands are alive fast up to noon and do 
not eat any salt that day. When they go to a bar gad tree they 
make offerings of some grain, flowers and a lighted lamp and then 
go round it seven times holding in their hands a thread of cotton 
which thus l)ecomes wound round the trank. The Sun is wor- 
shipped on Sunday, a fast is kept and the offerings are made at 
noon. On this occasion no suit is eaten. The Moon is worshipped 
on the festival of the Ganesa Chaturthi or Ganesa^s fourth. Rice 
and curds are given to the family priest, offeiings ai*e made to 
the Moon and then the worshipper breaks his fast. Offerings 
ai*© made to fire daily when the family take their meals. Hiey 
believe in the Evil Eye which is obviated by burning in the pre- 
sence of the person affected a strip of cloth his exact height which 
has been soaked in oil ; or a blue thread of the same length is tied 
round a stone and thrown into the fire ; or pepper pods, wheat 
bran and salt are passed round his head and burnt. 

9. They eat meat, goat flesh and mutton, fowls and fish. They 
use all the ordinai*y intoxicants ; but excess is reprobated. They 
will eat pakki from the hands of Agarw^la Banyas, and kaehchi 
from Kauaujiya Brihmans. They will drink water from the 
vttseds of these two castes^ but will smoke the haqqab of XMMie 
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but a member af their own caste. Gour Br4hma]i8 wiH eat their 
fiokii ; none but members of the c^bste and the lowest memale 
will eat their kaehehi. 

10. Besides these Lohirs who claim a Brdhmanioai oriKiu, 
there are large bodies of them which make 

Ordinary Ijohan. 

no such pretensions. In the Hills many 
of them appear to be members of the great Dom race and from 
Pargana Jaunsar B4war in Dehra Dun it is reported that the 
fraternal or family form of polyandr}*^ prevails amongst them and 
that a woman may have as many as five so-called husbands at a 
time. This custom, it is hardly necessary to say, does not pre- 
vail among those residing in the plains. To the East of the Pro- 
vince they marry their daughters at the age of eleven or twelve ; 
there is, however, an increasing tendency in favour of infant 
marriage and the richer a man is the earlier he is expected to maiTy 
his daughter. Anti-nuptial infidelity is not seriously regarded, pro- 
vided that it be inter-tribal, and is punished by a fine payable to 
the tribal council and a certain amount of feasting of the brethren. 
A man can marry as many wives as he pleases, or can afford to 
support ; but few marry more than one wife unless the first be 
barren or hopelessly diseased. Widows may marry in the sa^di 
or kdj form and the levirate, though permitted, is not compulsory 
on the widow and is restricted by the usual rule, that it is only 
the younger who can marry the widow of his elder brother. The 
children of suet unions rank equally with the offspring of virgin 
brides for purposes of inheritance. Adultery is not severely dealt 
with, provided it be not habitual or become an open scandal : 
for the first offence the erring wife is admonished by the council. 
A repetition of the offence leads to her formal repudiation and 
such a divorced woman may re-marry in the tribe by the sa^di 
form, provided her paramour has not been a member of a menial 
caste. In Oudh there is an apparent survival of marriage by 
capture in the custom by which the women of the bride^s house- 
hold throw packets of betel and handfuls of barley at the bride- 
groom as he enters the house. They have also a sprt of ordeal 
to ascertain the prospects of married life. A necklace is thrown 
into a bowl of water and the maiTiecl pair scramble for it ; which- 
ever succeeds in holding it rules the other. 

11. They profess to be Vaishnavas, but few of them are 
Religion i*egular]y initiated. To the East their 

clan deities aie Mih4bir and the Pinchon 
Ftr, with the tribal founder Visvakarma. The PAnchoa Pf r me 
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wordbipped Oita Sunday or Wednfesday in tHe months of S&wan, 
KnU^t Baisftkh or Jeth, with an offering of rice milk {kMr), cakes 
and garlands of flowers. Th^ worship Mah&bir in the same 
months on a Tuesday or Saturday with an offering of sweeU 
meats (iaddn) and sweet bread (ro/). They ai*e ministered in their 
reli^ous ceremonies by a low class of Sarwariya Biihmans. 1'hey 
worship their implements as fetishes^ the seat represents MahMeva 
and the anvil Devi. At this worship of the anvil they invite the 
clansmen on an auspicious day and then wash the anvil and offer 
before it what is called agiydri by burning sweet-scented wood before 
it. This is done only when the anvil is first made, and the cere- 
mony ends 'with a distribution of sweetmeats among the guests. 
In Dehra Dfln th^ worship Kd.li, Aghor Nath, and Narasinha Deo. 
The worshippers of Narasinha, the man lion avatdra of Vishnu, 
numbered at the last Census 16 1, 555 throughout the Province. 
Thqr are specially worshipped when epidemic disease prevails with 
sacrifices of goats and pouring a little spirits near the shrine. In 
Farrnkhd,lAd they have a household godling named Kurehna, who 
is worshipped at marriages, cluld-birih, and death. Tlie worship 
is a purely household one. 

12. The occupation of the blacksmith is no doubt very ancient 

Oeoupation„.d.ocUl “ mentioned in the Kig 

stains. Veda,* but though Indian steel was prized 

even among the ancient Greeks, in literary momimenls iron can 
not He traced with certainty before the end of the Vedic period when 
tlie oldest names of the metal occur.” * The country Lohar is a 
true village menial. He makes and repairs the agricultural imple- 
ments of his constituents and receives contributions of grain at har- 


vest time. Thus, in Bareilly he gets from 7i to 12 sen of rice or 
kofion millet in the autumn and barley or oats in spring per plough. 
He also gets 24 of new grain per plough at each harvest as 

fiiboni and one sheaf per plough which is known as pkiri. He also 
gets two for each sugar mill, two sets of coarse sugar per field of 
sugarcane, and his share of the thirteenth jar of cane juice which 
is divided among the workmen. In Sultanpui he receives one and 
a half panneri or measures of five village B€t$ at the autumn, and 
sheaves representing 24 of grain in the spring harvest. In tb'? 
cities they have greatly improved their position and rank as misM 


‘ Wilson. Itig' Feite /n<ro., XL, 
* Sclirihdier. Ufc cit, 204. 
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or master ’’ workman. Thgr make carriages and other articleB of 
European style, oboes for hoi-ses and keep ironmongers* shops, 
selling cooking utensils {tawa, kardki), axes, knives, chains, nails, 
screws and the like. Such a trader is often known as Luhiya or 
Lohiya. In these Provinoes the Lohftr appears to enjoy a social 
position rather superior to that of his brethren in the Panj&b. 
There, according to Mr. Ibbetson his social position is low even 
for a menial, and he is classed as an impme caste, in so fai* that 
Jats and others of similar standing will have no social communion 
vnth him, though not as an outcaste like the scavenger. His im- 
parity, like that of the barber, washerman, and dyer, springs solely 
Erom the nature of his employment •, perhaps because it is a dirty 
one, but moi*e probably, because black is a colour of evil omen, 
though on the other hand iron has poweiful virtue as a charm 
against the Evil Eye. It is not improbable that the necessity under 
which he labours of using bellows made of cow hide may have some- 
thing to do with hie impurity.** This feeling of contempt for the 
blacksmith is not modern. In the PurS^nas the KaimakSra or 
^smithis classed as one of the polluted tribes, and according to 
Manu^ iron is one of the commodities which a Biihman or 
Kshatriya, obliged to subsist by the acts of a Vaisya, must avoid. 
It is at least iX)6Bible that some of the disrepute attaching to the 
smith may be connected with his association with the vagrant, 
gipsy tribes of which evidence has been already given. This feeling 
of impurity is not; so much felt in the East of the Province. In 
Bihar ^ they are sai^d to rank with Koiris and Kunnis, and Brith- 
mans take water from their hands. In the Eastern Districts their 
women are reported to be chaste. There they drink spirits and eat 
the desh of goats, sh^p and deer, as well as fish. They do not eat 
meat of other kinds. They will take paMi ixom Brihmans, 
K&jputs and members of the trading castes, except Telis and 
Kaliw^rs. The> eat cooked by their own castemen or by 

their religious teachers and spiritual guides. They smoko only 
with their own tribe. Rftjputs of the inferior septs, traders, and all 
menials will eat paHi cooked by them. BUris, Charh&rs and other 
low castes eat kachchi cooked by them. They are, on the whole, 
quiet, respectable, and little given to crime, except that they will 
occasionally make the chisel {sabari) used by the professional burglar. 


1 iHgiituicx X. as. 

* Kiflioj, ei<» Ji. 34. 
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Loluya {loia, iron a sub-caste of Banyas found principally 
in the Eastern Districts of the province. They h» ve a tradition that 
they derive their name from their place of origin — a certain Lohiya 
Bah or forest, but they are clearly an occupational sub-caste and 
talsh their name from dealing in iron, though they now add to tilits 
other forms of trade and even agriculture. Some are Vaishnavaa 
and some Jainas. 


Disiribuiion of Lohiya Banyai according to the Cmeue of 189 1 , 


DiaTBICTS. 

Hindue. 

Jainas. 

Total. 

Suh&ranpur 




. 

7 

... 

7 

Meerut 




• 

1,467 

.... 

1.457 

Balaudehahr 




• 

134 

... 

134 

Mathura 




• 

8 

... 

8 

Agrft 





7 

19 

26 

Btah • 





4 

37 

41 

Bareilly 




e 

40 

... 

40 

Bijnor • 




• 

819 

49 

868 

Bnd&un • 




• 

01 

... 

61 

Blinda • 





33 . 

... 

33 

Hamlrpur . 




• 

8. 

... 

8 

Jaunpur 




• 

2 


3 

Gorakhpur . 




• 

G 

... 


Tarkt 




• 

52 

... 

62 



Total 


8,638 

105 

2,748 


Lorha, a caste', of rope makers, shown only in the Saharanpur 
District, where they aggregate persons. They are probably 
from their occupation menials and allied either to the gipsy Kanjars 
or to the Dorns and DharkS.r8. 

Lnniya, Nmuyay^ a caste believed to be in a large measure of 
Dravidian origin, engaged in cultivation, saltpetre making, and 


^ Baaed on notee ooUeoted at Mirzapur and reports from the Superintendents 
Ethnographical Enquirien. Asamgarh, SultAnpur, 
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fariotts kinds of Earthwork* Th^r take their natoe friwn the 
Sanskrit lamna ^Hhe moist which first oc<mrs as a name for gea 
salt in the Athanran Veda. In the oldest prose salt is known as 
Saindhava or coming from the Indus,” ^ The salt sold in 
Bizirs is S&mUiar which comes from the salt marshes of Kftjpu* 
tina at S&mbhar^ DindwS^ra and Panchhbhadra ; Panjftb rock salt 
is known as Khdri non, Sendka, Ldhauri non, or Kdla non*, sea salt 
is Samvdrl non. 

* 2. The Audhiya sub-caste bas a tradition that they are desoended 

Tradition of origin. " Who 

broke his fast on salt earth, and being 

thereby disqualified for the higher life of meditation was condemned 
by Bdmchandra to betake himself to the manufacture of saltpetre:'^* 
Wlio this Bidur Bhagat was, the Luniyas of these Provinces are 
unable to say. He may possibly be identical with Vidura, the 
younger brother of Dhritarisbtra and P^ndu, who were all three 
sons of Vy^a, but only the latter two by the two widows of 
Vicbitavirya. When Vyasa wanted a third son, the elder widow 
sent him one of her slave girls, and this girl became the mother of 
Vidura, who is sometimes called a Ksbatriya and is one of the 
wisest characters in the Mahibhirata, always ready with good 
advice both for his nephews, the Pdndavas, and for his brother 
Dhritaiilshtra. Another tradition common all through the Province 
asserts that they are Chauhan fiftjputs of the Vatsya gotra. 
Their original home is said to have been Sambhalgarh, which appears 
to be identical with Sambhal in the Mor^ibdd District. The 
city was besieged by a Muhammadan king who was anxious to take 
the lovely Princess Padm&vati to wife. On the city being captarod 
she took refuge in the house of the family Bhit. All the women 
of the family were paraded before the conqueror who recognised 
Padmd^vati, but the Bhkt insisted that she was his daughter, and to 
prove the assertion was forced to eat with her. So she was saved 
from the Muhammadan, and the R4ja, her father, promised that his 
descendants would pay forever a tithe of their substance to th? 
family of the faithful Bhat. Their descendants are said still to 
give certain dues to Bh^ts. Another Mirzapur tradition makes the 
Bind, Luniya, Kewat, and Musahar tribes the descendants of a 


Vut. III. 


* Sohnder, Prehistoric Antiquities^ 818. 
> Bisley, Tribes and Castes, II, 135. 
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eiiegilm wbo wtMi produced bj the Bisfaifl friun the thigh o£ BAja 
Ve» ; after this they produced EAja Prithivi from hie body. In 
Azeibgarh thqr say that they are the descendants of a certain B&ja 
6em who was a king in their original seat of power^ MorAdAbid* The 
Suttinpnr tradition tells that during the war of the Mahibhdrata 
a bCy was bom of a Sddra mother and a Kshatiiya father^ and was 
appointed Y udhishthira to level his camp and gained his name 

because, in the course of his excavations, he came across a bed of salt. 
These traditions throw little light on their origin. It seems quite 
certain that they am connected with tribes of undoubted Dravi- 
dian affinities like the Eewat and Bind, and Mr. Bisley hazards the 
conjecture that the Binds may be the modem representatives of an 
aboriginal tribe from which thb Luniyas have branched off as salt- 
petre makers, and the Beldars as earth workers. He adds that 
the hunting and fishing proclivities of the Binds seem to 6uggef>t 
that they are the oldest of the thi'ee, while the Bengal totemistic 
sections of the Luniyas stamp them as Dravidian. On the whole, 
peiiiaps the safest theory of their origin may be to define them as ' 
an occupational caste which has sprung from one or other of the 
local non-Aryan races. 

3. The internal stmoture of the caste in these Pi*ovinces is far 
from clear. It rather looks as if they were 

nterna 8 ruo ure. ^ transition stage, and that the 

endogamous sub-castes were as yet not completely organised. 
The last Census classes them under the heads of Ajudhyabasi ; or 
^'residents of Ajudhya/^ Bachgoti or ^descendants of the sage 
Yatsa/^ Bhagirathi the descendants of the sag^ Bhigiratha ; Chauhan, 
the largest of all, who have, as we have seen, a tmdition of Bajput 
descent ; DeorAj and Gold. In Mirzapur they keep these divisions 
in the back ground and have a system of local sub-divisions known 
as dihf each taking its name from the parent village. Some of these 
are the Ninaur, Surahani Hand, Kotakbai, and Jhnsi-Arail, the 
last of which appear '.to take thdr name from two old towns in the 
Allahdbad District situated on the Ganges and Jumna respectively. 
Those who have a common dik do not intermarry ; and th^ have 
an additional law of exogamy which prohibits marriage in the 
family of the maternal uncle and aunt as long as relationship 
is remembered and recognised, which in their caste is within 
two or three generations. Another statement of the law of 
exogamy is that a man cannot marry in the family of his mother, 



I.WitYA. 

father^ father's sister^ in his own goira, or with the elder sister of 
his wife. Another story again in Mirzapur is that the.endogamoQs 
sub-castes are Luniya ; Mall4h ; Kewat > Kuchbandhiya ; Bind ; Pas- 
kewata and Musahar. Mr. Sherring^ gives an additiona! set of 
sub-castes in Benares : — ChauhSn ; Audhiya^ who come from 
Oudh and make saltpetre ; Musahar^ who are palanq[uin beaiers ; 
Bind, who are servants ; Bhuinhir, ^'occupiers of Lodha, 

field labourers; Paramtari, none of whom ai'e found in Benares, 
but reside in the country fuii^her west ; Dasaundhiya, who may 
perhaps be connected with the tribal tradition of the union between 
Luniyas and Bh^ts, and Bujar. Another list from Mirzapur gives 
the endogamous sub-castes as Bachgotra Chauh&n, who wear the 
saciud cord {jane4) and trace their origin to Sambhal ; inferior 
Bachgotra Chauhans who do not wear the cord ; Bhuinh^r ; Bin or 
Bind ; Pachkauta or Fachkewata, who are allied to the Kewats ; 
Lodha and Musahar. A list fi'om SuHanpur gives them as Jais- 
wir, Chaurasiya, Chauhin, Satkaha, Baut&r, and Mahto, all of 
which are endogamous. These are in a giuat measure difEerent 
from the sub-castes of Bihfir* : — Awadhiya or Ayodhyabisi, who 
are perhaps identical with the Audhiya of these Provinces, 
Bhojpuriya ; Khardont ; Magaiya ; Orh ; Pacliliaitiya ; Cliauhln 
and Scmarwar w‘th their totemistic sections which the Luniyas of 
the North-Western Provinces appear quite to have shed off. In 
addition to all this the Luniyas of these provinces recognise two 
great divisions, the Paohliainya or 'Western and the Purbiya or 
Purabiya, the Eastern branch. The complete Census returns show 
808 sub-divisions, of which those locally most important are the 
Bhagawati of Mainpuri|; the Semarwar or " cotton tree people'' of 
Ghfizipur and Ballia; the Khairpuriya, Karot, and Semarwir of 
Gorakhpur : the Semarwar of Azamgarh ; the Khemkaiaui of B&d 
Bareli, the Bagulah of Hardoi ; the Mahtou and Sankat of Sultan- 
pur ; the Bhagotiya, Khemkarani and Alangarha of Partabgarh. 
According to Mr. Sherring the Bacligotra sub-caste, who do not 
wear the sacred cord, will in Benares give their daughters to the 
Bhuinhfir Luniyas, bat not sons to their daughters. This, if correct, 
goes to show, as before suggested, that the endogamous sub-castes 
are not only of comparatively recent formation, but are even still in 
process of elimination. 


1 Hindu Tribes and Castes 1. B4$» 
s (ac’i Jl. 135. 
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4* WWaae in Bihir adult marriages aie ooiiflidered un&sfaian*' 

ISmiage naes. ^ disreputable, in the Eastern 

Districts o£ these Provinces, marriage takes 
pla^ when the parties attain puberty, at the age of ten or twelve. 
In Sult&npur, however, they usually marry at the age of seven and^ 
as in all the castes of a similar social grade, there seems to be an 
increasing tendency towards ini^nt marriage. Infidelity prior to 
marriage, provided the offence be committed within the tribe, is 
lightly regarded. Polygamy is recognised and polyandry regarded 
witii a feeling of horror. Marriage follows the usual form of shddi 
or tharhaua when the bridegroom goes to the bride^s house, marries 
her there, and brings her home in procession, the binding part of 
the ceremony being the worshipping of the feet of the bridegroom 
fdnwp4ja) by the father of the bride; dofa^ where the 
bride is brought home quietly, and any ceremony performed is done 
at ;the house of the bridegroom ; and thirdly, sagdi for widows. In 
the latter case she very often marries the younger brother of her 
late husband, but she is free to marry an outsider if her brother- 
in*law be already married, and the levirate is not enforced. A man 
can turn out bis wife for infidelity, and she can with the permission 
of the tribal council leave him if he does not provide for her or is 
proved to be impotent. All divorces must be sanctioned by the 
tribal council, and a divorced woman can marry again by the gagdi 
form, provided she has not gone wrong with a man of another 
caste, in which case she is permanently expelled from caste. 

5, Luniyas do not become initiated into any of the recognised 

_ Hindu sects. To the east of the province 

Relisrion* ... ^ ^ 

their deities are Mahabir and the Panohon- 


Relisrion* 


ptr. To the former, the offerings consist of moist gram fried in 
butler or oil {jghughurt) aud sweetmeats, and they are made on the 
tenth day of Jeth. To the Pinchonptr are presented fowls, goats 
and pigB, and pnlse^ cakes cooked in oil or butter {malida) and rice 
nulk {khtr). This* offering is made on some Tuesday in the 
month of Sdwan. Some of them prescribe a special offering for 
each of this quintette of saints; for Subhdn some sweets and a 
GAStraied goat (khatn) ; for GhS.zi Miydn sweets and a goat ; for 
Bldia Barahna a d^cacy known as toika made of wheat flour, sugar 
and claiified butter ; for Palih&r liquor and a cock ; for Amina Sati 
a cloth {pafdd) with a red border; for Blbi F&tima sweets.^ She 


* For the P&nohplr worship, see Mr. R. Greevon's Sfroeg Five, and Introduce 
ion io Popular Folklore, 
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is particularly worshipped by women. These ofEexings are shared 
l)etwe 0 ii a Faqtr and ihe family of tibe worshipper. In Aasomgarh 
th^ worship Mahibfr with an offering of sweets on a Tuesday. 
Though they are Hindus, they worship Muhammad and the Imim 
Sdhib, who represents the martyrs Hasan and Husain ; they eon* 
eider Amina Sati to have been the mother of the Fro^et—- a 
curious mixture of belief in the saints of Isl&m among a purely 
Hindu tribe. In Sultinpur their deities are AgwSn and Kul Deo, 
which is properly a teim applied by Hindus to their family god. 
To Agwiln they offer in the month of Aghan rice and urad pulse, 
and in the month of Phalgun cakes, all of which are consumed by 
the worshippers themselves. To Sul Deo the offering consists of 
parched gram flour (saiua) and the egg plant {bhania, iainpan) 
These are offered in Baisakh, and in Ku4r he receives cucumbers 
(^aroe, iakari). They offer water and sacred balls (pinda) to 
the sainted dead on the Somwati Amawas, or when the new moon 
Calls on a Monday and at the fortnight of the dead [pitrapakska ) 
in the month of Kudr, on the last day of which they distribute un- 
cooked food (stdka) to Brahmans. 

0. Prior to the Rdjput immigration into Oudh, they appear to 
have held considerable landed property.^ 
Now their main occupation is making salt- 
petre, but they do eailibwork and act as agricultui’al labourers and 
cultivate land. They drink liquor and eat goat^s flesh and mutton. 
Those who worship the Panchonpfr also eat pork. They will not eat 
food cooked by an outsider. All classes of Hindus drink water 
touched by them ; but none but Dorns and Chamdrs will ^t food 
cooked by them. They will also be seen in the commencement of 
the cold season digging field rats out of their holes in the rice fields, 
and these they kill and eat with the contents of their underground 
granaries. In Bihdr Mr. Risley notes that "they think little of 
Bhagats, who practise small forms of asceticism by abstaining from 
certain kinds of food and diink, and I am informed that very few 
Bhagats are* found among them.'^ Their women have a good 
reputation for chastity, and they are on the whole fairly indus- 
trious, respectable people, who are more adventurous in emigi*ating 
with their families than their neighbours. Th^ will collect on a 
railway or other large work and take contracts for earthwork. Tfaa 
men dig and the women and children carry off the clay in baskets. 
They seldom come before tbe Courts except in connection with 
violation o9 the Government salt monopoly. 


1 nUiott, t!hr9niele$ «/ 25. 
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ITadari; Madariya^-^One of the Beslmra or unorthodox 
orders of Muhammadan FaqJrs who take their name from the 
famous saint Zinda Shih Mad&r of Mafeanpur or Makhanpur in 
the Cawnpur District. There are, according to the usual computa- 
tion, four sacred personages— Ch&r Tan or Chftr Pir, vie^, Muham* 
mad the Propliet ; his friend Ali ; Alps eldest son Imam Husain 
and Hasan Basari. Khwija Hasan Basari had two disciples^ 
KhwSja Habib Ajami and KhwS-ja Abdul WShid Qad. From these 
were sprung the fourteen Sdfi KhanwSdas or sections. Of these, 
nine groups were sprung from Khwaja Habib Ajami, ew., the 
Habibiya, founded by two brothers Mubarak and Muhammad ; 
Tafdriya, founded by Tafurbinisa, who is better known by his other 
name Bayazid Bustfimi ; the Kharkhiya, founded by Shaikh MarClf 
Khfirkhi, "Kharkh being a quarter (miholh) of BSghd&d ; Siqtiya, 
founded by Khwaja Sri Siqti; the Junediya by Juned Baghdadi | 
the Gozi-finiya, by Abn Ishaq of Gozrfin ; the Tusiya hy AlA-nd-din 
of Tds ; the Firdosiya by Shaikh Najm-ud-din Kulm and the 
Sahrwardiya by Abn Najib Sahrwardi, The remaining five sects 
of the Sufis were fomided by the disciples of Khwd ja Abdul Wfihid 
Qad, the Zadiya, founded by the five sons of Abdulla bin Ouf; 
the AyAziya by Khwaja Fazl-bin Ayay ; the Hubariya by Shaikh 
Hubara Basari ; the Adhaniya by Suit An Ibiuhim bin Adhan, and 
the Chishtiyaby Abu IsliAq of Chist, a village in KhurasAn,* 

2, But as a matter of fact the Madaris of Northern India have 
no real connection with these genuine Sufi sects, because their 
founder Shah Badi-ud-din Madar neither had any disciples nor was 
he himself a disciple of any of the genuine Sufi sects. The fact 
seems to be that the Indian Madaris were established in imitation 
of the Hindu Jogis and SannyAsis and their professed division of 
fourteen sections is based on that of these Hindu ascetics. Like 
Hindu Faqirs they apply ashes {bhahhut) to their bodies, wear iron 
chains round the head and neck, and cany a black flag and tui'ban. 
They seldom pray (Upkeep fasts, and use bhang freely as a beverage* 


' Biifet'd on notes by M. Mahodeva Prasud, Head master, Zilla School, Pilibhit; 
M. HAji Knslijd KhAn, Mirzapnr. 

2 hMif Aahfdji, Delhi Ed. 343 ; Vahial^n ul MaUhib, Bombay. Ed 169- 
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, 3. The following account of Shfth Madfl^r was given by the 
present manager of the shrine at Midcanpur. — Shfth Mad&r had 
fourteen hundred assistants {Khalifa) but no daughter. He 
adapted Sayyid Abu Muhammad KhwAja Irghaw&n, Sayyid Abu 
Tui'&b KhwAja Mansdr, and Sayyid Abul Hasan KhwAja Taipur. 
These persons were his nephews. He brought them from the town of 
JunAr in the Province of Halab and settled at Makanpur in the 
Cawnpur District where he died and was buiied. The descendants of 
Sayyid Abu Muhammad Ehwaja Irghawan were always noted for 
their learning and piety. Besides those whom he adopted he also 
brought with him Sayyid Muhammad JamAl-nd-din Janman Janti, 
who is usually called Jamanjati and is buried at Hilsa neai* AzimAbAd. 
He also brought with him his younger brother Sayyid Ahmad from 
BAghdad. Both these were the nephews of saint Ghaus*ul Azam and 
he made them his assistants. With Jamanjati came two other 
brothers Mir ShahAb-ud-din and Mir Rukn-ud-din, who were also 
nephews of Ghaus-ul-Azam. Their tombs are at Shaikhpur Dharm- 
sAla in the Cawnpur District, al>out two miles north of Makhanpur. 
Jamanjati was also noted for his piety and learning and thousands of 
persons benefited by him. His followers are known as Diwana ; 
numbers of these are still in Hindustan and are -called Malang. 
Among the assistants of ShAh MadAr, Qazi Mahmud, son of Qazi 
Hamid,, whose tomb is at Kantut in NawAbganj, BArabanki, was a 
great worker of miracles, and his followers are called Taliban. Baba 
Kapftr^s name was Abdul Ghafur, His tomb is in Gwalior, and he 
was an assistant of Qazi Hamid and Qazi Mazliar Qala Slier. His 
tomb is at Mawar in the Cawnpur District. Qazi SliahAb-ud-din 
Shamsumar was a famous learned man in the time of Sultan Ibrahim 
Sharqi of Jannpur. Another Khalifa of this family was known as 
Parkal-i' atish, and he was buried at Baragan. These four, mz,^ Abu 
Muhammad, Jamanjati, Qazi Mazhar, Qazi Mahmud were the most 
distinguished of all the Khalifas in the time of Taj Mahmud. The 
greater part of thb DavgAh at Makanpur was built in the time of 
Siiahab-nd-flin Shahjahan, Emperor of Delhi. Finally, Sayyid 
Tamiz-ud^din was a noted man in this family. The descendants of 
Sayyid Abu Turab and Sayyid Abul Hasan ai’e known as KhAdim, 
The family of QSzi Mazhar ai« known as AshiqAn or “ lovers.'^ 
Other famous tombs of members of the sect are those of Mufti 
Sayyid Sada Jahfin at Jaunpur ; MaulAna Bisamuddin at Jaunpur ; 
Mir Muiz Husain at BihAr ; Shams Nabi at Lucknow ; Abdul 
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Mftlik at Balit&ieh ; Sayyid Ajinial at All«ybdd ; ShatUi Mmham- 
mad JHandaat Bud&mi ; Sayyid Ahmad at Khiiltiaban ; Sayyid 
Muhammad at Kftlpi ; Sh&h Dita at BareiUy ; Maul&na Sayyid 
Bdji at Delhi. The date of the death of Shfih Mad^r b 17 
Jamidi«ui-awwa1 838 

4. According to the best authorities^ ShUh Madir came to 
Makanpur in the reign, of Ibrahim Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur. But 
the local legends would bring him to the time of Prithivi Mja d 
Delhi. Many wondeiful legends are told of him. He is said to 
have had an interview with Shih Muin ud-din Chishti from whom 
he demanded a place to live in. On this the Khwaja sent to the 
Shah a cup of water full to the brim, by which he meant that there 
was no place available for his accommodation. The Shdh in reply 
placed a rose in the cup, implying that he would be a rose among 
the general body of Faqirs. On this the KhwSja appointed as his 
residence the site of Makanpur which was then occupied by a demon 
named Makna Deo. Him the Shah expelled and the place was 
called by his name. 

5. Another legend tells tliat he used to practise the ait of kee]>- 
ing in his breath [Hads dam) which is still common among various 
classes of ascetics. At last he was supposed to be dead and his dis- 
ciples carried him to his burial. But he sat up and called out that 
he was alive in the words Dam ddram and they replied Dam maddr, 

‘‘ Do not breathe.^^ Whereupon he really died and was buried ; but ho 
has since appeared £i*om time to time in many places. By another 
story it was the Prophet Muhammad himself who gave him the 
power of retention of breath dam) and hence arose his longe- 
vity, as the number of his respirations was diminished at pleasure. 
So he is said to have reached the age of 383 years when he died, and 
some say that he is still alive and so he is named Zinda Shdh MadAr. 
His devotees are said never to be scorched by fire and to be secure 
against the poison of venomous snakes and scorpions, the bites of 
which they have power to cure. Women who enter his shrine are 
said to be taken with violent pains as. if they were being burnt alive, 
some of them leap into fire and trample it down with the ciy Dam 
Mad dr ! Dam lladdr I Mrs. Mir Hasan Ali * tells a^story of a party 
of drunken revellers who trespassed in his tomb, one of them became ^ 


* OnnniDfirhainy Archmological tteporta^ XVII, 102, m|. 

* Ob$ervati<m$ on tha JUuaalm/nt of India ^ II, 321, kq. 
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insensible and died. Dr, Herklots * describes the rite of Bhamudll 
Kfl^. Thejr kindle a large heap charcoal, and having soit 
for the Sh&h MadAr Faqtrs, offer tliem a present; The latter 
perlorm FAtiha^ sprinkle sandal on the fire^ and the chief of 
the band first jumps into it, calling out Dam MadSrf when 
the rest of them follow him and calling out Dam Maddt t Dam 
Madarl tread out the fire. After that they have the feet of 
thete Faqii-s washed with milk and sanclal, and on examination 
of the probable injury, find that not a hair has been singed ; 
and that they are as they were at first. They then throw gar- 
lands of flowers around their necks, offer them $harhat^ food, etc. 
Some having vowed a black cow sacrifice it in the name of ShAh 
Badi-ud-din and distribute it in charity among Faqirs. In some 
places th^ set up a standard ( alam ) in the name of Zinda ShAh 
AladAr and erect a black flag and perform his festival ( ^ttrs ) and 
sit up and read his praises, have illuminations and perform religious 
vigils. This standard is left all the year in its original position 
and never removed as those of the Muhanam are. 

6. Some of the MadAris are family men ( iahyaddr ) and lead a 
settled life ; the Malangs lead a wandering life. Some liave rent- 
free lands ( mu^dfi ) and cultivate or live by daily labour or by beg- 
ging. Others, who are perhaps different from the true MadAris, go 
about with performing bears or monkeys or snakes and are jugglers 
and eaters of fire. They are wild looking people and rather resem- 
ble Nats and tbmr vagrant brethren. 

7. General Cunningham quotes one of the songs current at 
Makanpur, which is interesting in connection with what has been 
slated above. 

Nahtn Salon ^ Kdrc^ Hilte, 

Nahin Jdt Bihar ^ nahtn j at Bukhdre^ 

Jijmere, Muner ko kaun gane ? 

Ali aur hen Pir anek hardre^ 

Jot akhandttt Mangal mandit^ Shin Panitt kavirdj pukdre, 
Jdpar rijhat hen kartdr. 

So dnat dudr, Maddr, iikdrd. 

Who goes to Salon (the tomb of Plr Muhammad) Karra { the 
tomb of Shaikh Karrak ), or Hilsa (the tomb of Jaman ShAh 
MadAri ) ? Who goes to Bihar ( the tomb of ShAh Makhdfim ) or 


> Qantfn % IMm, 188 . 
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BukUra ? Who cares for Ajmer (the tomb ef Miihi‘Tid<din <}hishti) 
or Muner (the tomb of Sbarf-^-din Hnneri) whoi a greidbw 
is htte ? A biilhant light uid a holydeli^it — eo eays Siva Bandit 
the poet— for he whom the Makw chooses to faronr comes to (he 
shrine ot MadAr." 


J)i$tri6ution tf the Maidrit aeeording to the Ceneut ^ lB9t. 
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HaMbr&hmaii ' — Qreat BrfthxnAn a term used in ridkiila 
or eontempt £or the claee of Brihmans who receive the funeral gifts. 
He is atoo known as Mahftp&tra or prime minister/^ and Kantahs 
er Kataha, snappish. In Gorakhpur, according to Dr. Buchanan,^ 
they are called Karataha or Brihmans, like crows, that is, who 
fol ow carcasses/' 

a. Of their origin them is no satisfactory account ; but it may 
be reasonably suspected from their appearance and functions that 
they are an occupational tribe of some menial origin who were in- 
troduced into Brihmanism. They, of course, claim to be real 
Brihmans, and the comparatively small number of them mcorded 
at the last O^sus is almost certainly due to their repugnance to 
the use of the contemptuous term by which they are commonly 
known. They have simply recorded themselves as BrSJimans with- 
out further distinction. By one account they are descended from 
Urona AchSiya, the instnictor in the military arts of both the 
Kaiirava and Pindava princes. Hence, in Bombay and Rajputaua, 
they are usually known as Achirja or Achirya. By another story 
when Dasaratha died there was no son present to perform the funeral 
rites. So a Brihman took charge of the corpse till Bliirata arrived 
who did the ceremony and then gave the clothes o£ the king to the 
Bi'ihman as a reward. The Brahman objected to receive the gift, 
but was induced to do so on the advice of Vasishtha. When Kama 
came and heard what had ha])pened he blessed the Brahman and 
told him that no one could complete the death rites of his father 
unless he worshipped this Brahman and his descendants on the 
eleventh day after the death. By another account again, the 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas once met together to decide who should 
receive the vai-ious kinds of gifts (ddna ) . Those families who agreed 
to accept the funeral offerings were cut off from other BiAhmans 
and have been degraded ever since. 

3. Every tribe of' Brdhmans, the Gaur, Kanaujlya, Sai'waviya, 
and so on, have each their own Mah§pS.tras. They follow the 
ordinary Brahmanioal ^otras. Thus in Gorakhpur the MahSpitras 
of Pargana Dhuriyap^r belong to the S^ndilya^d^r^, one of the three 
highest classes of Br&hmans. All grades of people accept them as 


' on notes by M* Bamsaiaa DAs, Faisabad : M. Mahadeva Prasad^ Head- 
master, Zilla School, Pilibhit : and Pandit BAmgharib Chaube. 

India, n> 487* 
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their funeml prieets. Mahftp&tras are eiidogaia<ms axd aireid their 
own ^otra and the same prohibited degrees in marriage ae ordinaiy 
Brl.hmaiQfi. They have their parish or circle of constituents {fajmdni) 
like the ordinary Farohits« They themselves employ BrShman 
priests ; but are always regarded with some contempt. 

4. The special function of the Mahibrlhmau is the receiving of 
the funeral offerings, consisting of the clothes, jewelry, furniture, 
and other things belonging to the dead man. By his vicariously 
wearing and using these the theory is that the soul is provided with 
neoessaries and luxuries in the next world. Hence, it is needless to 
say, the Mahibrahman from his association with death, is regarded 
as an ill omened personage. No Hindu will mention his name in 
the morning before breakfast; in the Panj^b he rides on an ass, 
j)eople are very chary al)out meeting them on the road, and when 
an official is receiving petitions the voice of a Mahibr&hman 
answering his name makes all those in his neighbourhood give way 
and draw in their skirts. It is chaff against him that he watches 
the moituavy register for the death of a lich Mah^jan. 


Didri button of ike Mahdbidhmans accordino to the Centue of 1831, 


Distbicts. 

Aoharj 

Kanaiijiya. 

Sarwariya 



Dell 1 a nCn 

. 



... 

59 

59 

Sulidranxiur • 


673 


... 

193 

866 

i^I uzafParnagar 


426 



219 

645 

PulandHliahr • 


350 



246 

596 

Aligarh • 





89 

39 

Mathura 

• 



... 

204 

204. 

Agra • • 





63 

63 

Farrukli&bad « 

• 




22 

22 

t 

MaiBpnri p • 

1 

• 



... 

129 

129 

£t&wah , 

a 




92 

92 

£tah • • • 




... 

9 

9 

Bareilly 



12 

... 

121 

i 

135 


Vot. JII. 2 = 2 








mMlM&kBMAJK. 4CMi 

,3iiiMh*iion efiht MakSirdkmant ae(»piu^ to tk« 
CentuM (}f 189 


]>{rrBZ0T8, 

AobdrJ. 

Kaaaojija. 

Barwarija. 

Others. 

Tot4U 

Bijnot f 



800 

... 


... 

309 

Bud4aa * 



... 

•on 

aao 

230 

230 

MorMiU^ . 



8 


... 

559 

662 

8b4hjak&Qpiir 



15 

... 

... 

291 

306 

PiiiUtt 



300 

20 

• ae 

64 

393 

CBwnpur . 



cee 

aao 

• •• 

30 

30 

Fatehpnr » 



• •• 

• •• 


39 

39 

B&uda • 



• •• 

120 

85 

216 

421 

Hamirpar • 



• •• 

•M 

... 

4 

4 

AllabIklAd . 



... 


2( 

4 

29 

BenarM 



... 

• •• 

• • • 

701 

704 

Miriapar 



... 

..» 

• ei 

199 

199 

Jaanpur • 



... 


• •• 

359 

.359 

Ghdzipar 



eet 

••• 

• •• 

2,188 

2.188 

Ballia 



aoo 1 


... 

3,261 

3,261 

Gorakhpur • 



••• I 

toa 1 

SS9 

868 

1,427 

Baati . 



] 

• •• 

... 

153 

153 

Aaamgarh • 



... 

26 

1.025 

329 

1,880 

Tardi . 



•» 

000 

•*. 

11 

11 

Lucknow • 



6 

159 

1 

112 

278 

Undo • 



• OB 

98 

... 

52 

150 

Rdd Bareli . 



owe 

*«. 

... 

414 

414 

Bitapur 



no 

2 

... 

236 

948 

Hardoi • 




... 

... 

531 

631 

Kkeri • 



224 

73 


97 

394 

Faizdbdd . 



• 00 


... 

219 

219 

Gouda » 



«»• 

... 

... 

204 

204 
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DiHribution of the Mahdbrdkmam according io ike 


Cenene of 1891 — conoid. 


DiBTaiCTB. 

Aobftxj. 

Kananjiya 

Sarwariya. 

Others . 

Total, 

Bahr&ich • 

B 


8 

477 

480 

SulUnpur . 


... 

606 

51 

059 

Part&bgarh . • 

B 

... 

486 


485 

F&mbanki « 

B 

38 

83 

80 

207 

Total 

1 B.016 

567 

2,872 

13,884. 

19,829 


Mahajan {makd, " great Sanskrit jana, “ man^^) atenn 
generally/ api)lied to tlie higher class of banker and money lender, a 
title of a sub-caste of Banyas, Those in Etah are said to be descended 
from a Mahdjan and a Dhobi woman. The higher sub-castes of 
Banyas will not in consequence drink from their vessels. They are 
believed to have originally come from Mathura. They have goirae^ 
Malmr, Gulahri, TinwSla, Kafar, and Satw&la. The Tinw41a and 
Kaiar take liquor shops. 


Dutrihntiori of Mahdjans according to the Ceneun of 1891, 


DlSTRir-TS. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Numbeir. 

Rulandsbfthr . . 

303 

BmUiiti . • , 

13,140 

Aligarh 

6,024 

Mor&dAb&d . 

57 

Ap-a 

722 

Sbfthjnhdnpur 

9.142 

Fatrukbdbad 

15,988 

PilibhU 

642 

Mainpuri . 

15,996 

Cawnpur , 

1 

Etdwah 

11,298 

J41anii , a 

18 

Etah • . . . 

14,841 

TarSi 

272 

Bareilly « 

2,769 

Kheri 

Total ^ . 

2 

1 91JS14 


Maharashtra*— “ The great countiy,^^ a local group of 
Br&hmans who occupy what is known as the Marhdta countiy. It 
is to be I’emarked that in some of the Piirftnas the form used is 
Mallarlshtra and its name has been interpreted as *Hhc country of 
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the a tribe of outoastes etill found there* They Iiave been 

identified with die Poranuixii of Ptolemy* Their principal settle* 
ment in these provinces is at Benares where they hold a very high 
rank for learning and theology. Dr. "Wilson/ who gives a very full 
account of them, treats them under the heads of Desashtha; Konka* 
nastha; KarhAda, about whom there is a curious tradition of human 
sacrifice; KAnva; Madhyandina, who are perhaps refemd to in 
Arrian;* Padhya; Devarukha; PaMsa; Kirvanta; Tirgula; 
Javala; Abhira; Sdvasa; Ilasta; Kunda ; RS.ncla Golika; 
Brahman Jais ; Sopira; Khisti ; Husaini ; Kalanki; Shenavi. 


Diiiribution of MahdrdMr a Brdhmam according io ike 
Cenms of 1891, 


Dibtriotb. 

Nnmber. 

Districts. 

N limber. 

Bftbttanpur . 



9 

Fatebpur 


4 

MuzalTarnagar 



20 

B&iidi, , . * . 

‘ , 

118 

Bulandshahr 



.n 

Harofrpnr . . 


76 

Aligarh 



5 

AllalAbad . 


1 

Matbora 



100 

JhAnsi • * . 


211 

Agra . 



14.1 

JAlaun . 

• 

559 

Farrukhribad 



8 

Lalitpnr • 


1 

>1ainpuri 



68 

Beimres . 


2,253 

£U\rah 



4 

Gbdzipur « • 


71 

Bareilly 



4 

Gorakhpur 


13 

Bijnor • 



11 

Bast] 


8 

Budiknn • 



13 

Kumaun 


242 

MorAd&bta . 



39 

Garhw&l . . • 

e 

62 

ShfthjahAnptir 



43 

TarAi . . « 


175 

Pilibhtt 



2 

Looknow • 


3 

Cawnpur • 



829 

Gonda . • 


5 





Totjii. 


4,600 


indian Ca«f 9 , II, 17, Bq<|. 

MoOrindle, and Arrian, 186 ; Has MGIler, Ancient Sanehrit LU«r* 

•fur#, 883, 106 ; Wab«r. Hietory of Indian Literature, 106 ; Oppert, Original vahahi' 
lanti cf Bkarafavarea, 82. 
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Xahetri, KaWwari^ (IfaXtfta, '"the gnmilind/^ 
of Siva) a sab-caste of Banyas foaad ohiefiy in the Weetem Di^ 
triots. The Mahesris of these Frovinoes oonneot their orighi vrith a 
place called X)idw&na in the Jeypur Stale. By one form of the 
legend Snj&t Sen^ Rftja of Khandela in Jaypur^ had no son. The 
Pandits directed him to go into the forest and told him that by 
digging nnder a certain tree he would find an image MahSdeva^ 
and that then he would have a son. The Bdja did as he was told» 
and finding the image requested Mahd.deva to give him a son. The 
god granted his prayer, and while his heir was still a boy the Rija 
died. One day the prince went to hunt in the foiest and there 
came upon a party of Risliis engaged in their austerities. There 
was a tank close by where the prince and his followers washed their 
weapons ; whereupon the water became as led as blood. The Rishis 
believed that the prince and his followeie were RAkshasas ; so to 
prevent them from doing any harm they built a fori of iron round 
them. This fort stands to the present day and is known as 
Lohagarh or the iron fort. Immediately out of the fori came 
a voice saying Strike ! Stiike ! (mdr ! mar !). The RS^ja went 
to see what this voice meant and when the Rishis saw him they 
cursed him and his seventy-two followers, and they were turned 
into stone. When the Ranis heaid of the fate of the prince they 
started for Lohagarh intending to become Sati with him. But 
when they had erected the funeral pyre and were about to mount 
it, Siva appeared and gratified at their devotion, stopped the sacrifice. 
Then he turned the stones into men again, and told them to give 
up the profession of arms and take to trade. After that the Rfija 
became their tribal bard (Bhat or Jaga) and from his followers were 
formed the seventy-two gotras of the Maheswaiis. By another 
form of the story the prince tried to foxce his way into the sacred 
ground in order to witness a sacrifice which the Rishis were about 
to perform, when they were turned into stone and revived by Siva 
at the intercession of Parvati. They got the name of Maheswari 
because they were brought to life by Mahesa or Siva. 

2. It has been found impossible to procure a full hst of the 
•seventy -two gotra$ in these provinces. The 

Internal rtwetnre. ]ist hgg been prepued from two 


> Bwed on aniiniriw rt UirMpnr, nnd n note ly the Depn^ Inepeotor of Sohoele, 
PilibUt. 
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imperfect liets^ one from Mirsapur, the other from PUibhit ; — 
Ajm^; Augar; Bahari; Baldua; B&ngar or Banghar; Baryal; 
Begi ; Bhanddri ; fihntra ; Bih&ni ; BinnAni ; Chandak ; Chitl&ngya ; 
DAga; Dammari; Daurftni ; Dhat; Heriya; Jagu; Jharkatj 
Kabara ; KallAni ; Kankani ; Karn&ni ; Kh&nsat ; Khokhata ; 
Khyalya ; Kothiri ; Laddha ; Lakhantiya ; Lohiya j Mai ; Malp&nrS ; 
MAlu; Mantri ; Marada ; Marudhardn ; Mundhara ; Natharin ; 
Nishkalank; Partani ; ParwAl ; Pdndp&liya ; BAthi ; SAbu ; Sadhara ; 
SandhS^ni ; Shikchi ; SomAni ; Soni ; Tapariya ; TosaniwA ) ; Totala. 
Maheewaris are very careful in the observance of all Hindu 
^ , CustomB. They are very often initiated into 

Boligrion and cnstomB. , i i « a i rm * ^ 

the Yallabha Sampradaya. Their pneets are 
Oaur Br&hmans who come from the country of their origin. Gaur 
Br&hmans will eat kaehchi and pokki from their hands and so will 
Agai*wala6. Maheswarifi are noted for their charity and the regard 
they pay to BrahmauB and ascetics. They partake of no food with- 
out dedicating some of it to Krishnaji. 

4. Among the Maheewaris of Bajputana there is a remarkable 

custom connected with marriage. The bride'e 
The western branoK. . . . • i . i . • 

maternal uncle, on the bridegroom entering 

the house of the bride, catches her up in his arms and takes her 
round the bridegroom seven tiines.^ In Bombay * the Meshri 
Vanyas are divided into Modhe who take their name from Modhera 
in Parintij ; Daea and Visa Goghua ; Dasa and Visa Addliya and 
Basa and Visa MandAliya. The Dasa and Visa Goghua and the 
Dasa and Visa Ad&liya intermarry in Kachh and Kdthiawdr. They 
are very caieful to visit the shrine of their family goddess Bhadrft- 
rika at Modhera. Though they claim the right to do bo, all do not 
wear the eaored thread. Widow marriage is forbidden and poly- 
gamy is practised only when the first wife proves barren. At 
marriages, except among the Mandaliyas, Modh bridegrooms wear 
the sword. The proper Maheswaris claim descent from Nagor in 
Thar. Tliey chiefly deal in clarified butter, oil, sugar and molasses. 
Vaishnavas by name, but with goddesses as their family guardians, 
their hereditary priests are PAliwAl Brfihmans, though of late some 
Fbkamas have by purchase secured their patronage. Practising 
neither polygamy nor widow marriage, they are peculiar in not 


1 Gfoyefffw, U, 261. 

* Boutbay Qautteeff V, 60, tq 
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aliowiiig Uirit women to join the mnvHage party that goes to feteh 
the bride. 


Di&ifihvJiion of Mahesmri Banzai iif ike Ceiuui, 1691, 


DiSTaicTs. 

Number. 

Dibtbictb. 

Number. 

Stthiranpar . 

247 

BAnda • . 

IG 

Muzaffarnagar 

737 

Hamlrpur . • 

62 

Meerut «... 

1.066 

JbAnei . • 

162 

Bulandshahr • 

697 

JAlauti 

148 

Aligarh . • • • 

2,040 

Lalitpnr 

19 

Mathura 

7.33 

Benares 

226 

Agra .... 

490 

Mirzapur 

76 

Farruleh&b&d • 

11 

GbAzipnr • 

21 

BStAwah 

603 

Aznmgarh . 

38 

Bttth « . « . 

649 

TarAi .... 

120 

Bareilly 

249 

UiiAe . . 

16 

BudAun 

265 

Kbori • . , , 

15 

MorAdAbAd . 

493 

FaizAbAd 

2 

Cawnpur > • • 

21 

SuUAnpur . • 

6 

Fatebpur 

4 

Total 

9,010 


Kahror. — A Eajput sept in Oudh, who by one account were 
oiiginally Kahare, and their name is said to have been changed from 
Mahra to Mahror by Tilok Chand.* 

Mahur. — A sub-caste of Banyas principally found in the 
Western Districts. Of the Mahuri of Behar who are probably 
identical with them^ Mr. Kisley* says that they occupy nearly 
the same rank as Agarwalas in social estimation. Like the Sikhs, 
the Mahtiris strictly prohibit the use of tobacco, and a man detected 
smoking would be expelled from the community. Another peculiar 
usage is that marriages are always celebrated at tlie bridegroom^s 
house, and not at the bride^s. Trade and money lending are ilie 


* Fllintt, ChronicUt of Undo, 62 ; Oudh Oagclt^^, 11 T, 227 , 5S4). 

* Tribef and Ca»teg. II, id. 
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proper DocopAtioiis of the Mthori. Some of them hftre B0(|i]ired 
eubetantiakl tenures and set up as landlords/^ 


DiiiribuUttn. of Mdkuft according to iht €ensu$ of J89l. 


VWTttICTS. 

Number. 

BisTuicm 

Number. 

tuyahftrsnptir . 

6 

Hatnlrpur , . . 

12 

Mnsaffsrnagar . • 

2 

AllahAbhd . • • 

2 

Meemt. 

12 

Jhhnsi 

126 

Bulandshalir . 

289 

Jhknn • . • • 

199 

Aligarh 

961 

Lulitpur . . • 

1 

Mathura • • 

1,063 

Benares 

22 

Agra . 

6^374 

Qbhzipur . , 

3 

Et&wah 

14 

Tar&i . 

20 

Etah . . . < 

37 

Lucknow 

1 

Parailty 

3,463 

Un^o .... 

64 

lludhun 

16 

R&6 BarcH . 

9 

Mor&dhbhd . 

1.664 

SStapur 

176 

Sh&hjahhnpnr 

1,148 

Hardoi . . 

261 

Pilibhlt 

1,136 

Kberi 

407 

Cawnpar 

27 

B.'\hr&icii 

5 

Fatehpnr 

2 

Total 

17,489 


Maithila. — A local tribe of Brdhmans who take their name from 
Mithila, the king^dom of Jauaka, father of Sita, and now compris- 
inpf tlie modern Districts of Saran, MuzafEarpnr, Darbang^ah 
Pnraniya, and part of Nepal. 

2. Of this branch of Brahmans Mr. Risley writes ^ “ The Mai- 
ttula or Tirhutiya Br&hmans rank among the Panoha Oaur. Dr. 
Wilson, following Mr. Colebrooke, observes tliat fewer distinctions 
are recognised among the Maithila BrdJimans than among any 
other of the great divisions of Brihmans in India. This statement 
needs to bo qualified. It is true that the Maithila havemo endogamous 


I TribM and Caaten, J, 15S. 
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divifiionsi but their exogftmous groups are peoulmrljr uutnerous 
aud complex, and they have a complete hypergamous Byetem. For 
the latter purpoee the caste is divided into five groups-^Srotiya or 
Sets, Jog, Fanjibaddh, N&gar, and Jaiw&r, which take rank in this 
order. A man of the Srotiya group may take a wife from the 
lower groups and is usually paid a considerable sum of money for 
doing so ; but he loses in social estimation by the match, and the 
children of such unions, though higher than the class from which 
their mothers came, are nevei-theless not deemed to be socially equal 
to the members of their father^s class. The same rule applies to 
the other classes in descending order ; each may take wives from the 
group below it. The principle of this rule is the same as that 
followed by Manu in laying down the matrimonial relations of the 
Eour original castes^ and in its earliest form it seems to have gone 
the full length of forbidding a woman of a higher group to marry a 
man of a lower group. It is important, however, to notice that in 
Bihar the rule is now much less stringent and rigid than in Bengal. 
Although it is admitted to be the right thing for a girl to maiTy 
within her own group or in a higher group, it is not absolutely 
obligatoiy for her to do so, and canes do occur in which a girl of a 
higher class marries a man of a lower class in consideration of a 
substantial bride-price being paid to her parents. The compara- 
tive laxity of Bihar practice in this respect may be due partly to the 
character of the people, and partly to the fact that caste observances 
in that part of the country have never been laid down by a superior 
authority, such as Ballal Sen, but have been settled by the people 
themselves at regular meetings held with that object. It is well 
known that the leading members of the Maithila sub-caste with 
their Pandits, their genealogists, and their marriage brokers, come 
together in many places in Tirhilt for the purpose of settling dis- 
puted questions of caste custom and of arranging marriages. A 
community which has five hypergamous classes and a double scried 
of exogamous groups, one based on locality and the other on mythical 
ancestry, and at the same time attaches great importance to purity 
of blood, may well find it necessary to take stock of its arrangements 
from time to time and to see whether the rules are being obeyed. 

3. ‘‘ Among the Maithila BrAhmans of Bihar, as among the Ku- 
lins of Bengal, the bride^price familiar to students of early tradition 
has given place to the bridegroom-price, which hypergamy tends 
necessarily to develop. Polygamy, formerly characteristic of the 
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Bengal iu praetised in BiMt in much the same form by tiie 

Bikauwm or * vendor \ a class of Maithila Brfthmans who derive 
their naatne from the practice of selling themselves^ or nmre rarely 
their ndnor sons^ to the daughters of the lower groups of the series 
given above. Usually the Bibauwas belong to the Jog and Panji- 
baddh classes^ and comparatively few of them ai^ found among the 
Srotiya and NIgar gronj^s. Some have as many as forty or fifty 
wives, who live with their own parents and are visited at inteiTals 
by their husbands. Bikauwa Brlhmans who have married into the 
lower classes are not received on equal terms by the members of their 
own clasB^ bnt the women whom they many consider themselves 
raised by the alliance. The price paid for a Bikauwa varies accord- 
ing to the class to which he belongs and the means of the family of 
the girl whom he is to marry. It may be as little as twenty rupees ; 
it has been known to lise as high as six thousand nipees. 

4*. The Census shows that the males bear a considerable dispro- 
portion to the females — 816 to B 15— though, of course, they do not 
practise infanticide. 


Distnbution of M^iUHla BrdimHns according to the Cenam of 189 L 


DiSTEICTI!* 

Numher. 

Bibtrictb. 

Number. 

Sfthiranpur . 

4 

Allahilb&d . 

14 

MuKalTamagAr 

6 

JhAnsi • 

69 

Butauilshsltr . 

11 

BenaroB . • 

203 

Aligarh 

137 

GhAzipnr . . 

20 

Mathura « • 

239 

Gorakhpur . 

171 

AffTB .... 

49 

Basil .... 

100 

Mainpiiri 

62 

Garhvr&l 

14 

£tah .... 

61 

Tai'Ai • • • • 

10 

Ban^iUy . • «* 

29 

Lucknow 

2 

ShUhjah&npur 

11 

Sitapur 

16 

Cawnptir 

13 

Bahraich • 

n 

Faiehpnr 

18 

SnltAnpur • 

34 

B&nda • 

33 

B&mbanki . • 

1 



Total 

1,330 
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MUBwIvL 

Milliw&ri X&njUj fiond ]Ii^liwftr« an aiborigiiuil tzibe of 
Bnividianonginfon^ the hill oomtzy of South Mimpur.---1%e 
word Miajhi or Mejhwlr (Sanskrit madiyasx^ in the middle^ mid* 
moot means leader or headman, and is oommonijr used 
among the Santfils and Mundas in this sense.^ The name Gond, 
Booording to Hr. Hialop,* is thesame word as Khfind, and Kondn in 
Telega meanhig mountain, ** the term Good is equivalent to hill 
people. 

£. Their appearance is of the ordinary Gond type. Th^ answer 
Appsaranoe ^ description given by Captain Foreyth • 
of the aborigines of the Central Indian High* 
lands : — Entirely naked, with the exertion of a very dingy, and 
often terribly scanty, strip of cloth round the middle, there was no 
difSculty in detecting the points that mark the aborigines. They 
were all of low stature, the Korkus perhaps averaging an inch or two 
higher than the Oonds, who seldom exceed 6 feet £ inches : the ooloor, 
generally, a very dark brown, almosf: black in many individuals, 
though never laaching the sooty blaokness of the Negro. Among 
the Gonds a lighter brown tint was not uncommon. In features 
both races are almost identical : the face being flat, forehead low, 
nose flat on the bridge, with open protubeiunt nostrils ; lips heavy 
and large, but the jaw usually well formed and not prominent like 
that of the Negro the hair on the face generally very scanty, but 
made up for by a bushy shook of straight black hair. lu form they 
are generally well made, muscular about the shoulders and thighs, 
with lean, sinewy forearm and lower leg. The a^pression of face is 
rather stolid though good humoui’ed. Some of the younger men 
might almost be called handsome — of the thin pattern,— but the elders 
have generally a coarse, weathei’-beaten aspect, which is not attrac- 
tive. All the men pi'esent carried little axes, without which th^ 
never stir into the forest, and many had spears besides. This 
fairly represents the Mirzapur M&njhis, who have broader heads and 
ooarser-made noses than the Eols or Pankas. Among the Minjhis, 
the hose is pai'tioularly wide at the base and narrows to a pointed 
tip. Their height is rather greater than that of the Central Indian 

-j — — 

> Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology » 208 ; Bialey, Triheeemd Castes of Bengal, n, 101 ; 
Ball, Jungle life, 24. The MSnjhiado not appear in the last Cenane liat and were 
poaaibly olaaaed aa Qonda or KharwirS— they nismher 16,202 in Dndhi, 2,787 in 
Agovi, and 2,816 in Sinsrawli of the Miraapur Diatriol. 

* Papers redaiing to Aboriginal Tribes, 4. 

^Highlands of Central India, 125. 
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Good#. The avei^age is about 6 feet 4 inches, but some are as much 
as 5 6 inches. Like other savages^ they fail to . appreciate^ 

what ia in our eyes, the higher type of Aryan beauty. The clothing 
of the Mirzapur MItnjhis is much superior in amount and quality 
to that of the Central Indian Qonds. 

S. 9^ Milnjhis of South Mirzapur are divided into five ex* 
ogamons sub-divisions, each of which includes 
Tribal orgwuKation. ^ number of totemietic septs. Each of 

these endogamous sub-divisions is named from the leading sept. 
Thqi: say that there was once a Gond who had five sons, frona 
whom these sub-divisions are descended. Many of these sub* 
divisions and septs can be identified with those now existing 
among the Gonds and other Dravidian races. The five exogar 
mous sub-divisions ai'e Poiya, Tekam or Tekma, Marii, Oika 
or Waika, and Olku. The Poiya, which is a sept of the Bengal 
Gonds,* includes five sections : Markim, Poiya, Kusro, Neti, and 
Sirso. The Poiya are said to take their name from the pawai 
tree, out of a leaf of which they believe themselves to have been 
bom, and which they will not cut or burn. The Kusro is also 
a Qondi sept in Bengal and the Central Provinces.* The 
Mark&m is also a sub-division of the Agariyas. The word means 
a tortoise, which this sept will not kill or eat. It also 
appears among the Gonds of the Central Provinces,^ The other 
septs of this sub-division have not been identified, but are 
probably both Gondi and of totemestic origin. The second sub- 
division includes the Tekam or Tekma, Marpachi, Netarn, Posdm, 
Kariydm, Sindrdm, Kord^m, Oima, Dadaichi, Koaichi, Ulangwati, 
and Kfirgoti. Many of these are both Gondi and totemistio, as 
will, pmbably on further enquiry in the Central Indian hills, be 
found to he the case with all. Thus Tekim is a Gond sept.* 
Marpachi is possibly equivalent to the Narpachi of Mr. Hislop.* 
Netdm or NaitS^m is a Gond sept derived from a word meaning 
tortoise,^' which is the totem.’^ Posim is possibly derived from 

• W«stenniurok, Hii iory of Human Marria^re, 257. 

s Ritlej, Ttibet and Ca$tu, II, App. M. ^ 

• Ririey Tribet and Ca»te$t lU App. S4; Hislop, Papon, App, p. U. 

« Hislop, PapetB, App. ii; Central Province GaneUoor, 278. 

Popere, App. ii ; Central Provineee QaaetUer, 188, 273. 

• IrtMf nitk 

tOaalfid Propinm Caeetteer, 188 : Biiltr* Tribn and Contae, 11 , App. 84 ; Bic 
lip, lae HL 
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the GoAd or cAt/* ud ie % eept amoji^ the Mmadae of 
Bengal.* Similarly^ the Sindr&m apparent^ take their nttoie 
from Sindra, a lizard/' which is recorded as a Kolami word in Mr. 
Hislop^s vocabulaiies. Daddichi is possibly eqnivaleiit to the 
Dadave of Mr. Hislop's list.* Koiichi is probably the Kowa or 
KawSchi of the Central Provinces^* and may be connected with 
Koa^ a silk cocoon/' which gives its name to one of the Munda 
septs.^ In the third or Mar&i snb-division the sq>tB are Soiyiin 
or Soima, Sarotiya^ Pandam^ Karp^^ Kussenga. Pnrkeia, Masrdm 
Armor, Arpatti, and Kdrpatti, Many of these^ and probably all, are 
both Gondi and totemistic. Thus Marii reminds us of the Mar&ni 
or Mar^wi Gond sub-divisions in the Central Provinces, as well as of 
the tribe of M&ii Gonds, and may be connected with the Gondi 
M&ia, *‘a> tree," which appears in Mr. Hislop's vocabulary.* 
Sarota, again, is a Gond sept.* 8oiy4m or Soima a title possibly 
connected with the Suiya bird, which is held in high respect and 
used as a predictor of omens by all these allied races, is a sept of 
Rdj Gonds in the Central Provinces and among the Eharw&rs, 
Bediyas, and Mundas of Bengal.^ Again, Faudaram, a Central 
Provinces Gond sept, and Panru, a totemistic Loh4r sept in Chota 
Nagpur, remind us of the Fandaru of the MS.njhiB.* Karsenga, 
Masrdm, and Armor must also be closely connected with the Gond 
septs of Kursenga, Mesr^m, and Armor/ In the fourth or 
Waika sub-division the septs are nine in number ; Waika, Kor&m, 
Armu, PawalS, Chicham, Walariya, Ot6, Urrd, and SalSm. Of these 
the Koram, Waika, Armu, Pd wale, Chicham, Otd, Uit6, and Saldm 
are undoubtedly analogous to the Kolam, Wuika, Chichain, Watti, 
Wurd, and Salam of the Ceutwd Provinces Gonds. The Kordm 
Kept again appears among the Gh)nd6 of Sarguja and XJridr among 
the Bengal Kharwars/^ In the fifth and last sub-division the 
septs are Olku, Portd, Kdrcho, Kamro, Sumer, Jaitha, and SIhjad. 


1 Bialey, loc, cit. Piissi is apparently onr English Pauj. 

*Lor. ciU, 4. 

^.Central Provinces Gazetteer, 138, 139. 

♦Rieley, loe.ciL, 11, 106. " 

^Central Provinces Gazetteer, 137, 138, IW j Hielop, Papers, 7. 

‘Hislop, loc, cit,,App, I; Central Provinces Gazetteer, 273. 

1 Central Provincee Gazetteer, 139 ; Bisley loc, cit,, II, App, 8 : 79, Jpp* 108, 
^iHifilop, loc. cit,, App, 11; Bisley, loc. ciU, II, App* 95. 

* Central Provinces Gazetteer, 137, 188, 139, ^3. Armor appeati) to give its name, 
to the town gl Armori in the Chinda Distriot. 

Gazetteer, 273, 137, 188, 139 ; Hielop, 10, 11. App*; 44, App, ii. 
u Dalton, Sthnology, 278; Bisley, loc. eit., II, 79, 
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CM Ham Koreho » otrtunly % Gaud Mpfc,' and Port6 it moat 
ffoMbty idantieal witibi the Ptirthi of the Hoe and the Fotti of tiie 
Mttnite, amang whom it is emd to meanaorQOodile.* ^Pheseptft 
cf Snttier, Jeitha^ and SAhjad would appear to mark Hindu infloeneet 
if thifjr reepeetively imply a connection with tiie holy mountam of 
Mem^ tlie Hindu Jetha or '^euperior/^ and Sdhjaddi or *^the dee* 
oendeMB of the hanker/' 

4^ A large number of these totemistio septs stiil retain txa4iti<>ne 
of emigration from the Western hills from 
Jabalpur and the head-waters of the Son and 
Nazhada rivers. Hey represent themselves as havmg come from a 
serias of foi^, which can be recognised along the line of the 

Western Vindhyan and Kaimur ranges. Thus^ they are apeed 
that of the five brothers, Mardi was the greatest and ruled in 
Mandlagarh or Mandla, which was a noted Oond fortress.’ So the 
Marpoehi came from Sftrangarh in Sambalpur ; the Netftm from 
Sonagarh, which may be Sonagion, in Wardha ; the Sarota from 
GMlrhagarh, which is possibly Garha, in Jabalpur ; the Korcho from 
Fhuljfaargarh in Sambalpur ; the Urr6 from Jhanjhnagargarh, of 
whkdi Jhftnsigarh, or the fort of Jbftnsi, is a variant ; the Oima from 
Maruagarh, which may be M&ru, in Biltspur , the Port^ from 
BUgarh in Sambalpur ; the Poiya from Fatnagarh in Sambalpur ; 
the Karijr&m from Khairagarh in Chhattlsgarb ; the Po6d,m from 
tJjjaingarh in Gwilior ; the Tek^ from LAnjigarh in BAlaghAt ; 
and the Armu from CMndagarh, the head-q^oarters of the district 
of that name. Search has hitherto failed to identify BilArogarh, 
the head-quarters of the KorAm, Dantagarh of the MarkAm, Moha- 
zagarh of the Kusro, Chinwilgarh of the Armor, and Saidagarh of 
the Arpatti ; but they are all doubtless to be found somewhere along 
the Western hills in Btwa or the Central Provinces. 

6. Betides the evidence from the names of the septs, there is 
ample proof that the basis of the tribal organi- 
Totomism, zation is totemistic. Thus they have a legend 

that the five ancestors of the sub-divitionB once crossed a river on 
the way to afeset, and three of them returned on a raft. Mean- 
while river rose, and the other two brothers were unable to 
eiDM^ whenatortoise (ia^JHua) took them up on its back and ferried 


^Omtrai Fr^ptiuta OoMitwr* 878. 

inaiiMit 166. Ht., imimotf, he. cit, n. tor. 

• Omtirml P w Ouw a4tiiK6ir, Hi, M t Mtoa, h^ 
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them om. IheM two men were tiie enoeiton ti the Pe^ mA' 
Tektm md>-divuio!w, wiiioh to tiiie day wondi^ the tortMM, and 
will not injure or kill it. 

6. They fix the date of thar emigndion into tlie Mixzapnr XW 

ganmof DudluendSmgranh,aBdfl»iiitw 
etate of Sorgnja^ at about ten genetationB ago* 
ISiey maintun their oonnecstion with their native eooa^ 

edonal pilgrimagee to shrines at Sdianggarh and Maruagarti. 
They have a legexid that when Rdmohandra broke the fiunoaa bow at 
the court of Janaka^ King of Yideha^ in MiUiil% its pieoes fell in 
four places, to the ate of one of which, on the banks of the Narbada^ 
they still resort for pilgrimage. The Gond connection is again 
kept up by the common worship of the national deities Bfiiha Peo 
or Ningo, and his attendant Bfighiya. They say that there is a 
temple and images of these tribal gods at their piaee of pilgrimage 
on the Narbada. Heroi in the land of their wanderings, Ningo 
resides, either in the common village shrine {D^aiiSt), or in some 
ancient $dl tree, which no Minjhi will cut or injure. 

7. The totemifitio septs already named are exogamous. No one 

can many in hie own sept or £uri, but it is 

Q ei 0 exogMny. prevent the 

marriage of near of kin, and so the more advanced members of the 
tribe have begun to reinforce it with the standard formula — chackera, 
mamera, phvfhtta^ nutm^a^ winch bars the line of the paternal 
unde, maternal uncle, paternal aunt, and maternal aunt : but the 
more primitive M&njhis adhere to the old Oond rule^ by which first* 
cousins, provided they are not the offepring of two asters, by pre- 
ference intermiwiy, and it is a taunt n^ainst them that, in defiance of 
Hindu, custom, a man is not debarred from joking {diUapi) with the 
daughter of his own daughter. 

8. Hypergamy so far prevails that the Foiya sept will not 

intermarry or eat with the Sarota, whom they 
Hype*fgm.«y. eonsider inferior to themselves. They explsiu 
this by a ourious legend which recalls the time when the tribe lived 
by hunting. A of the Polya s^t had a hound which he 

prized so much that he used to feed it every day out of a new 
earthen vessel. One day a man of the SaitKia asked him for 


1 For tikis. nil««ia<meiterdia<?oitdf see Cfmitrait Provineei C^osetiMr, 87S; FSr 
t^li. of Central India. 168. Tbs wM is retatei to by WesteftDsrb 

Siotar^of Buman Miiuriaget^Ti sSd XmblMiok, Origin of 144. 

Vob.JIl. 
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tfafi km of flte dog, and wliea the Mtimal ma pot in his charge, 
contrary to the injnsctions of its maeter, he fed it upon scraps, and 
the anuaoal went mad. The Poiya was so angry that he seized the 
Sarota, and, hanwasing him to a pkngh, made him drag it through 
a field. Since then the Poiyas have takmi an oath not to eat with 
or intenaany with a Sarota, because they are no better than oxen. 

9. They have a tribal oouneil {panekij/at) at which every house* 

holder has a seat. This assembles on occa* 

TfiDfli oounoil* 

sioziB when the brotherhood collect for xnar- 
mges or funerals. When any caste matter^ such as cases regarding 
marriage^ adultery^ eating with inferior castes^ eto.^ has to be decided^ 
the meeting is convened through the Patdri or tribal priest. At 
each meeting the oldest or most respectable member present is 
appointed chairman {sarpanck or ffdnwia ) . Offences against morality 
aie pumshed by exoommutdcation, which may be for as long as 
twelve years. Restoration to caste can only be effected by feeding 
the clansmen on goat^s flesh and rice. The number of dinners to be 
given depends on the gravity of the offence. Disobedience to the 
orders of the council involves summary excommunication^ and the 
offender has to pay a money fine in addition to giving a tribal 
dinner. Young men, if convicted of an offence, receive a shoe-beat- 
ing under sentence of the caste tribunal. Witnesses in the case 
must belong to the caste. No oath is administered, but perjury 
before the council involves excommunication. When a man keeps 
an unmarried woman, or a woman intrigues with an unmarried 
man, the penalty of excommunication is rigidly enforced, and tb^ 
can be restored only on payment of the fine and providing a dinner 
for the clansmen. In such cases if a man, through poverty or 
wilfulness, lefoses to accept the orders of the council, and illegitimate 
children are bom to him, their parents are unable to get them 
married in the tribe. In order to avoid this, the children often 
themselves pay the tribal fine and get their parents married in 
their old age. The marriage ceremony is performed in the usual 
way, they are restored tp caste, and thar children can be married 
in the tribe. If the illegitimate child happen to be a daughter, she 
of course caunot find the cost of getting her parents married and 
lestorSd to caste. But her father's brother, or his son, is permitted 
to take her into his family and get her married in the regular way. 
She then obtains full rank in the tribe, bat she is not allowed to 
visit her parents or eat in their house. 



10. As long as the co&d&iotts of axQgaiiitjr aro obs^^ tara* 

Mttri&ge distaaioe of rensdeaee, 

or difienmces in rdigions pxaotioo or ooonpa- 
tion are not a biur to marriage. But it is essential that they 
should generally observe the same religion. They have not the 
distinct survivals of marriage by capture as found among the 
r^^lar 0onds but connected with this is a special ceremony of 
eon/arreatiof by which the bride is not allowed to enter the house of 
her husband until he and she sit outside and join in eating rice milk^ 
and boiled rice. As with the regular Oonds, monogamy is the 
general rule and^ among ordinary people^ only one wife is taken, 
unless she happens to be barren, when, as is usual among savage 
races, ^ a second woman is taken in marriage. But there is, among 
the better class of M&njbis, no prejudice against polygamy ; in fact 
it is considered respectable. The women do considerable field or 
other work, and hence their services are valued. There is a at 
present in Dudhi who has seven wives. When there are more 
wives than one, they always live amicably together, b^use the 
more wives a man has the easier they get through the severe labour 
which falls to their lot> The rights of the senior wife are always 
respected : she inles the household, and is treated with considera- 
tion at social meetings. Concubines are allowed in some places, 
but the general feeling is against the practice. Polyandry is abso- 
lutely forbidden, and even the idea is considered most repulsive. 
Unmarried girls are allowed consider*able liberty, and tend cattle, and 
run about the village, and visit the houses of clansmen. Intertribal 
immorality is lightly punished. The father of the girl or her 
paramour, if he can afford it, has to pay a fine of two maunds of 
Jtado millet and a feed of boiled rice and goat’s flesh to the clansmen. 
Then the girl is made over by a sort of infoimal marriage to ber 
lover, and both are admitted to full caste rights. But, if she is 
detected in an intrigue with a man of another caste, she is perma- 
nently excommunicated, and she can go and live with ber paramour 
as his concubine if his tribesmen will allow it, or settle down apart 
from her family, and make her living as best she can. 

1 Hislop, loe. ciUf 11. 

9 Cmtral Provinces OMeiteer, 106, 278. 

• WeBtemark, loc. c«., 488. 

* On this Bee Westennark, loc. cit, 481. 482, 485, 486 j Letonmesn, Kvoiulwm of 
Marriage, 190, $q , ; Spenoer, Principles of Sociology, 1, 667. 
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Been* nunlage. 


11. It is charaet«rifiiiie o£ th6 like all Gbnds/ tbit 

iB&at marriage ia not the rale. Like all 
eaTageSi maturity comea at an early age** 
The ueual age is sixteen for males and twelve for girls. Theie ia 
no trace of the Oond custom of taking omens to determine the 
expediency of a match.* The negotiations are carried out by the 
Pat&ri^ or tribal priest^ and by preference the moonlight fortnight 
of the month is selected for the purpose* After the Pat&ri has 
selected the girlj the bridegroom^s friends visit her house, and inspect 
her carefully to satisfy themselves that she has no mental or bodily 
defect. The consent of the parents on both sides is essential, and 
it is only in very exceptional cases that the parties ex^cise any 
right of dioice. 

12. When the bridegroom is poor, the arrangement sometimes 

_ takes the form of what is known to Ethno- 

Boons msnlsg^* 

logists as the Beena marriage, in which the 
bridegroom serves her father a certain number of years for his 
bride. This is known as ^Hhe son-in*law-*at-home 
The practice Js very common among Gonds and the allied tribes 
like the Kurkus.* While undergoing his period of probation, the 
youth is carefully excluded from the society of his future bride and 
lives in an outhouse apart from the family. The practice, which 
necessarily implies poverty on both sides, involves some social 
discredit. But, so far as it exists in combination with intertribal 
license, it tends to check polygamy.* 

13. When the preliminary marriage arrangements are complete, 

the bridegroom’s friends take some cakes 
Betrothal. ^pUri) to the bride’s house. The clansmen 

resident in the village are summoned. Then the two fathers put their 
hands together, and a leaf platter (dauna) full of liquor * is placed 
into the hands of each : these vessels th^ exchange, and then get 


Betrothal. 


I Hielop, loc. 8. ^ 

^Spenoer, Principlea of Bociologv^ I, 51. 

* Hialopi loc. cil., 18. 

* Hielop, loc. cil., 26 j Oentral Provi/MO$ OoHetteor, 4S, 277 ; Dalton^ Ethnology, 

41,47 ; Shorting, Ooclce, II, 802. 

s On thie see Weetermnrk. loc. oil.. 498, 

< The same onatom prevailB among tiie Bhtle of the Western hills. When the bride 
price is settled, the father of the boy makee a cop of leaves of the DhAk tree, plaoing 
it on the top of theg’Aora of liqnor,and puts inside it two annas* vrorth of copper ooin. 
The girVe brother, or some other reUtion, then takee the coin and turns the cup of 
leavsB npeide down. The betrothal is then oompleta, and nothing remains but to 
drink the liquor, which is done on the spot . — Rggputdncb ClMoUeor, I, 118. 
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miomrtM, 


iqpuidbow to eaeli otlier aad tay ** HaU, iimikige oonM^onl ^ 
fuMrf), Thenilie oUannm pYesent eonrame ito istkm 
and liquor, and the betrothal is finally settled/ 

14. It is an interesting feature in weddings, pbstibly oon« 


nected with desoent in the female line, that 
the maternal uncle of the bride presents her 
before marriage with a suit of clothes. Birni- 
larly the bridegroom^s maternal uncle gives him a money present. 
These gifts are known by the speciid name of '' dowry (daffa)^ 
When the marriage is over, the boy^s &ther gives his son's maternal 
uncle a present : among poor people, a calf is given; among rich 
people a buffalo. He gives nothing to the maternal uncle of the 
bride. This present is known as the dismissal gift " (biddi), 

16. It is charaoteristic of all Gonds that the bride is purchased, 
and the prioe consists of sudi things as a^e 
« n 6 pnoe. necessary for feeding the guests invited to 
the marriage.^ Among the Mlinjhis of Mirzapur, the prioe paid 
by the boy's father to the father of the girl consists of three 
maunds of rice, a goat, and two loin-cloths, or sheets {diait, sdri)i 
one for the bride, and one for her mother. He also sends an 
earthen pot {kunda) full of cakes {pdri), and five rupees in cash : 
this sum, it is understood, will be expended in purchasing cooking 
vessels, which are to be given as a dowry by her father to the bride. 
16. The bridegroom, when he starts to fetch his bride goes 
dressed in white clothes ; coloured garments 
are forbidden. Before he starts, his mother 
does the parachian, or ^^wave ceremony," 
by moving over his head a rice-pounder and a tray containing a 
lighted lamp, in order to bring good luck. Before the procession 
staiis, his mother sits down and suckles the boy at her breast. 
This is apparently a symbolical recognition of maternity.* The 
bridegroom should be conveyed in the procession either on horse- 
back or in a lai*ge cot litter known as ^^the ship" {jahdz)^ Not 
long ago a MSnjhi in South Mirzapur was excommunicated because 
he his son taken to be married in a palanquin {pdlki). When 
the procession arrives at the girl's village they are escorted to their 
halting-place {jjanwdnsd), which is generally an enclosed space 


The merrUKe prooea- 
aion. 


* Hialop loo. cW., 18j CenircHk Provim,ci9 186. 

sThe onatom preTaila other raoea in ease of adop1^oii,<*Lobbook 

Origin oj OiviUaaiion, 97. 
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surroundei with bamboo hurdles, under some trees in the neigh* 
bourhood* From there the bridegroom's father sc^ds the bride a 
silver necklet (kmn$nli) and armlet [bdzu)^ which she wears at the 
marriage. 

17t On the day they arrivej the bridegroom's party are not 

MptoM. reminis^ee of maamge byoapture. 

Another indication of this is that when the 
bride and bridegroom are taken to the retiring-room (iohabar) after the 
marriage^ the door is blocked by the wife of the bride's brother, who 
will not admit them until she receives a present. The marriage cere- 
mony takes place in a nuptial shed {mdnro) erected in the courtyard 
of the bride's house, where the ceremony, such as it is, is {kei'formed 
by the Pat&rl, or tribal priest. The Baiga, or aboriginal devil priest, 
has the special duty of planting the first pole of the marriage shed. 
Brahmans have nothing to do with the business, except that in some 
of the mom advanced families they are now asked to fix the lucky 
time (ia^aC). The post of the best man is taken by the sister's 
husband of the bridegroom, who is known as the lokana, or looker 
on." His business is to lift the boy off the cot on which he sits 
in state and place him on the mamage litter. He has also to see 
that he is provided with a black bead and a silver necklace round 
bis neck, to save him from the Evil eye. Meanwhile, after the 
aiiiyal of the bridegroom's procession, the Patriri makes a square 
(eJiaui) in the courtyard with lines of barley flour, and when the 
lucky moment arrives, the bridegroom and his friends march in 
with songs and beating of drums. In the centre of the square the 
boy's father solemnly plants a spear, an obvious survival of marriage 
by capture. The best man then escorts the bridegroom into the 
enclosure, waving a fan over his head, to guard him from the spirits 
of evil, which are particularly dangerous at such an important 
crisis in the life of the boy. Here the girl's female relations bar 
his entry and will not admit him until they receive a present. The 
bride is then brought out fi’om the inner room, and they both sit, 
facing East, on rude mats made of the leaves of the sdl tree {s^orea 
rodttila)* The best man &stens the clothes of the pair in a knot, 
inside which are tied up a copper pice and a piece of betel-nut, 
This done, the Patdri makes the pair revolve five times round the 
spear in the course of the sun, the bridegroom marching in front, 
followed by the bride, who I’ests her hands on his shoulders. After 
this the girl is ftHrmallj made over by a rude hani/dddn oeiemony 
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majuwAr. 


to the bridegroom^s &ither. Her tether adu: ^ WiO you receiire 
her ? and the answer is : I have reoeived her with pleasore/' On 
this both the £athers-in-law {tamdii) embraoe. Next the pair are 
again seated on the mats, and the bridegitwni’s drinking V08sel is 
pkeed before the bride and her’s before h^ Each drinks out of 
the cup of the other. Then the boy's father presents a new suit 
of clothes to each of the senior women of the bride's family^ and her 
mother or grandmother washes the feet of the married pair^ and 
makes a mark on the spear with some lioe and oords, which 
are subsequently offered to Sdraj N&rdyan. Next she marks the 
foreheads of the pair with curds and rioe^ and the same ceremony 
is repeated by the father of the bride; after which the bride- 
groom smears the nose, forehead, and hair parting of the girl with 
red lead {aindur)^ and this is the binding part of the ceremony. 
The bride's father on this presents the bridegroom with a cow calf. 

18. After man'iagc the married pair are taken into an inner 

room known as the kokadar^ the walls of 

Oereiron^^f the ^hich are decorated with rude figures of birds 

and animals, which were once probably tribal 
totems, but the meaning of the custom has now been forgotten. 
This ceremony points to the original habit of immediate consumma- 
tion of marriage, as even now appears to be the habit among ruder 
allied tribes like the Ordons.^ Now-a-days, among the Mftnjhis, all 
that is done is that the bride and biidegroom eat together, the boy's 
crown {maur) is removed, and he has to submit to a number of 
coarse practical jokes on the part of the female relations of the 
bride. This over, the bridegroom retires and joins his friends out- 
side the village. The marriage always takes place at night, and 
next day the bridegroom and his friends are summoned to the 
marriage feast. The invitation is conveyed by the FAtftri, who 
takes a brass vessel {lota), containing a little rice, water, and a 
mango leaf, to the halting-place of the procession. He stands with 
the lota in his hand before the bridegroom's father, and humbly 
asks him to come to the feast. 


^Ballon, ISlh/nology, 253. The ceremony forme the eiibjeot of » good BihSr 
pzorerb ^Jf a«rwa uun hoi hdt na hohdbar dulaha hi chaehi : ** No one 

■peeike to her in the nuptial ahed (where ibJI haVe egress), but she claims the treat- 
meut of the bridegroom’s annt in the hohahar (where only the near relatires of the 
bride and bridegrooio are allowed). ’’- Christian. Bihar Proverhs, 40. 
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The adoeptenoe of fbo inTitataoii is notifiod fay lua tondung tiio 
lota wHli Ua hand. After this tho invitatioii is oonfi^od m 
the same way to tiie lebutitme and clansmen eonstitatuig the 
bridegroom's party. As they go to the bride's hocis^ they are 
aooompaiued by a Chamdr or Ohasiya beating a dram. When thqr 
sit down to eat^ the bridegroom and best man leCose to toimh the 
food until the bride's bther gires them a present. 

19. Next day they return home. If, as is nsoally the ease, the 
bride is nnbile, she goes home at once with 
^ ^ ^ husband ; if she is not nubile, there is a 

second gauna ceremony in the third or fifth 
year after the marriage. As she is being dismissed with her hus- 
band, the Frt&ri repeats some Terses j and pdn and^betel are distri- 
buted. When she arrives at her husband's hous^ his mother and 
female relatives wave over her head a brass tray containing a liglxted 
lamp. On this tray, round the lamp, are placed little balls of flour 
and cowdung. They also wave over her head the chum stick 
{mathni). In this ceremony the lamp is usually made of iron, as a 
protection agamst evil spirits. After this, the bride enters the house, 
and the women sing songs of joy. She and her husband are next 
rubbed with oil and turmeric, and they are made to walk round 
the centnd pole of the marriage shed (which is erected at the house 
of the bridegroom as well as at that of the bride) five times. 
Near it are placed some pieces of iion to ward off evil spirits, 
and a jar full of water as an emblem of prosperity. There also is 
prepared a retiring-room {kohabar)^ into whioh the married pair 
are taken, and given curds and coarse sugar to eat. Next, the 
bridegroom’s mother and her women friends go to some neigh- 
bouring tank, which is pointed out by the village Baiga* There 
they collect some earth in the folds of their loin-oioths, and, bringing 
it home in a basket, pnt it in the marriage died, near where the spear 
is fixed np. This is known as the lucky earth " 

On this thqr place two jars full of water, Near these is 

placed a vessel containing, a mixture of oil and turmeric. The 
bridegroom is then bathed by the women, and bis body is touched 
five times with oil and tormerio. Up to this time the bride and 


1 Among other menial oeetee the **liioh 7 earth’* teems to be ooUeeteS 
beeaoea from it the fireplaiie (cMlha}^ on whieb the weddutg east is eocSced, Is 
made* 



brUlegnMin weur iilBte«3oUiM:tii«M»(»iio«rnpl^^ 
gunMoiB. TlilodotiiMo{^p«ualaM4ABdtiog;eiiilw ilgaia,. 
they valk zwuid l^^pear fiTetimai Mbefei*. The bridq^tooni’e 
{■Hwtr and mother naark the fneheede of the pair nith oni^ end 
rioe flour, and the l»ide vasheathe feet of her fitlhaMii>iaw in tohmt 

anbiiUBaion to him ; in return for tide, he gma her a preaeat 
(eoMflidiear). Then the father of the btidegnMHu oalla out in the 
preeotoe of tiie ohuwmen : 1 have now dmw my duty in gettieg 

them married. Let them work for their living. If they reapeet 
me, let them give me a drink of water in my «fld age. I We done 
mj duty.’* 

20. Then follow two oeremoniea which are underatood to bring 
.. . good luck to the married pair. They rit 

down ade by side^ and fi^e little piles 61 diy 
rice are placed on a cnrrystone. The bridegroom grasps the bride’s 
foot and with it knocks down each of the piles, one after the other. 
This is known as Kurt dhahelwdna. The people expliun it to mean 
that the bride is now mistress of the honse.^ Then follows a onrioos 
emblematical ceremony. A wooden measure, which nsually contains 
about two pounds, is filled with rice. The bride and bridegroom hold 
their hands open under it, the boy’s hands above and the girl’s below : 
the rice is then gradually poured into thdr hands from the measure. 
It is then collected and replaced, and if the measure fail again to 
hold all the rioe, it is a lucky omen. 

This IS, of course, generally arranged by the simple precaution 
of crushing the rioe down into the measure as it is being filled 
before the ceremony.^ When these ceremonies are concluded, the 
bride and some of the women take the sacred water-pot {haU(i\ and 
convey it to a neighbouring stream, into which it is thrown. 

£1. Next follows the worship of Dulha Deo, the Oond god of 
marriages. He is the deified bridegroom : his 
arenow vague and uncertain, but in 
all of them there is an echo of some terrible 
tragedy of the olden time which has deeply impressed these primi*' 
tive races. A bride and bridegroom on their way home are said to 

1 A similar oeremony is deaoribed by Dalton (SthMUogH, 2M) among tb« Knrs 
or ttndsis. 

sThis onstom of wsigbing is obserysd by tbe Knrlms of HoshatigibAd, wbo m 
it asaaomon todeterminotho prospootsol the 1iamft--€» A E&ioM 
BapcH, p. 257. 
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hftve been li$lkd by lightnittg, or in some <rf>het eensatiotial way^ mi 
the bridegiii^m now lives ia the stars and has become a god of lira 
household and maniages* The titne for his worship is in the 
middle of summer. He has no shrine^ but some sd6 tree {»korm 
f»hu$ta) in the jungle is marked out by the Baiga as his habitation;, 
and at its foot a goat is sacrificed in his honour. Whenever this 
tree falls^ the Baiga sits there for some time and works himself up 
into a state of religious frenzy, when he walks blindly on and 
touches another tree which replaces the ancient shrine* At marriages, 
two short sticks of idl wood are fixed in the ground beneath the 
marriage shed* On these the PatAri puts the wooden nce^measure 
which has been used in the ceremony already described. After the 
marriage is over, the sticks are taken up and fixed in the floor of the 
family cookhouse, where they are kept with the similai* sticks used 
in all previous marriages in the family, and worshipped at all 
subsequent marriages in honour of Dulha Deo. 

22. After the bride is formally introduced into the family of 
Th. oewmoBy cm- ^ husband, she remains there for five days, 

farreatio. and then returns home to her father, return- 

ing to her husband after such an interval as may be found con- 
venient.^ When she first comes to her husband, the clansmen assem- 
ble, and a ceremony analogous to the eonfarreatio of the Homans 
is carried out. She first touches all the family cooking -vesselB, and 
cooks for the tribesmen. 

23. The binding part of the mariiage ceremony is understood 

Binding portion of the to be the marking of the foreheads of the pair 
oeremony of marringe. ^ parents of the bridegroom. After 

the betrothal, the engagement may be annulled ; but once this mark 
is made, the marriage is irrevocable. This, the regular form 
of the marriage, ia known as charkauvoa^ or the ofl^eriog,^^ because 
the bride is offered to the brid^room by her father. 

24. Widow marriage by the form known as iagdi is freely 
allowed. The levirate is practised under the 
usual restriction that the younger brother 

has the first claim to the widow of his elder brother, but the elder 


Widow mavtiftge. 


1 Tiiis My be a surriTal of the general custom by whiob tbe bride and bride- 
groom debaxced firoai interaonzee and obliged to meet aeoretly for eome time 
after manlage. Bee inatanoee given by Inbbook, Origin o/ CivUitaiion, 81 ; 
Westennark. Bitioty af Himan JCorriogs, 151. 



bMher c«niiot take the widow of! hie j^ootigfer brother.^ If the 
younger brotiunr does not care td nmrry tbe widow^ she oan he 
married an outsider^ and, as a mh, all widows^ except those 
Boffering from any serions physioal or mental defect, aro mamed 
again eitb^ to thrir hrother-in-law or to a stranger, In the levi- 
rate the only ceremony is the announoement of the fact to the 
clansmen and a feast to the near relations, if the parties can afford 
it. When a Btranger desires to take over a widow, he sends to her 
friends one or two maundfl of rice, a thread bracelet (paJiauncAi) , 
a pair of ear oinaments made of palm leaf {iarii), and one or two 
sheets. The woman is dressed in these, and in the presence of the 
clansmen each pours some sesamum oil over the head of the other. 
He then brings her home and gives a tribal feast. An outsider 
marrying a widow has to pay back to the younger brother of the 
deceased husband the sum of twelve rupees, which is supposed to he 
equivalent of the bride price originally paid for her. This, or some 
smaller sum proportionate to the means of the widow's seoond hus- 
band, is always awarded by the tribal council. 

25. There is no legal mle of divorce. After a marriage is once 
U vOToe performed, no physical defects in eitber party 

are sufficient to annul it : but if it turns out 
that the bridegroom is insane, or impotent, the marriage is aimulledi 
and the bride is married again to one of his brothers, if such an 
arrangement is possible. But if the parties before marriage are 
aware of any defect in either, the marriage must be maintained. 
Grounds for divorce are adultery or absolutely final exoommunioa- 
iion from caste of either party. It is said that it used to be the 
custom that if a woman was deserted by her husband for a year, 
she could remarry but if such was the custom formerly, the 
people deny that it is recognised at present. But no divorce is 
permitted without an enquiry and order of tiie tribal council. They 
profess that a divorced wife cannot re-marry, but that a divorced 
m an is allowed to marry again after giving a tribal feast. But 
cases to the contrary have been quoted, and it would appear that 
the restriction on a divorced wife re-marrying is comparatively 


1 This is slio a rule among the regular Oonds.^-Centrai iVovincet QateUatr, 
S78 ; Foarjtili, SighUtndt OmktraX India, 150 ; Dr. tVeeteriBark, Sittary of 
UwoMin Mofkago, 510, $qq., girea strong gronnde for diapntisg the the^ that the 
Isvirate isa anxiiYal ci polyandry. 

*For other inatancea of thia aee Letonroean, Evolution of Marriago, 287. 
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modmu The ml trihal mb geeme to have been thattiie man nbo 
took ^ vildow in i^di irae obliged to retiim the bride price*^ 

S6. ISie ofaildien of teoognified vrivee^ whidi inolude offiapring of 
thelevizate andwidowe ze^married aooording 
to caste onston^moceed equally to the goods 
of the father. No dividon takes place as long as the father lives 
and^ as a mle^ they oontinue to live together^ the tendenq^ bdng to 
form large united households.* At the same time the sons appear 
to have the right on the death of tadr father to claim their shares 
of the oattie and moveables ; and set up for themselves. In a coun« 
try where land is of little value and houses easily built^ these give 
rise to no difficulty. Illegitimate children have no rights, but the 
tribal oounoil generally awards them something out of their fathers 
goods. Whether legitimate or illegitimate, children follow the 
oaste of the father, but the illegitimate children are not allowed to 
eat with the clansmen. They appear generally to emigrate, or, if 
thqr remain at home, only intermarry with persons in the same rank 
as themselveB. If a widow with children marry again, they remain 
with the friends of their father. If she marry outside the family 
of her late husband, she loses all rights to his estate, and her sons by 
him Bucoeed, In this oase the sons by both Others are considered 
joint and equal heirs to the property of both. All, in any case, the 
widow can claim, is maintenanoe, and she has no power of making 
away with any property. In the case of the levitate, there is no 
fiction that the children by the second are those of the first husband : 
in&ct, the theory of the value of a son from a religious point 
of view seems to be only very dimly understood. 

27. If a man die, leaving a widow or widows, a son or sons, a 
daughter or daughters, brothers and other 
Primogemtnre, relations, the SOU or sons succeed to the 

estate of their father. The elder son gets something in excess, gen- 
erally about ten per cent, in cattle and household goods, but there 
is no fixed rule. The inheritance is divided, not according to the 
number of wives, but of sons, and no regard is paid to the fact that 
one widow may be of better &mily than the others. The father 
cannot in his lifetime select any particular son to have a larger 


1 Is Qveeoe, is moh oaseB* it irai the lady’i father who letnrsed theshride 
prioe.-<Wlv»t«y,'VIII,S18. 

* Thie is ths Kdsdh osetom tpeordin^ to soine aathovities.— DaHos, JVthnolo^fij, 

894 . 
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Tlu rights of 
widow. 


ilie otiien t and tin qumticHi cna aon toijjr ba 

better eff ibanthe others^ or may luM xeoeited ahrgerdowiy with 
hie wife is not ooneidered. 

S8. In default of sons only, the bireihreii who hate lived inasso- 
The ftMookted lire- oiation with the deceased are entitled to 
sneoeed* The sons of a deceased son or 
deceased associated brother snooeed equally to the share which would 
have &llen to their father. If the brothers succeed th^ must 
maintaiii the widow. A ooncnbine gets only what her paramour 
may have given her in his lifetime. 

If a man has died in a state of exclnsion from caste his 
widow succeeds and his brothers have no 
rights. A widow's right to maintenanoe 
depends on her oontinning chaste ; and if she offends they are at 
liberty to turn her out. 

30. Girls have no right of inheritance^ but are entitled to main* 
j V tenanoe until marriage, and to have thdr 
ten. wedding expenses paid out of the estate ci 

their father. 

81. Posthumous sons have no rights unless the pregnan <7 of the 
wife has been acknowledged by the husband 
during his life. 

33. If a man abandons the world and becomes an ascetic he 
loses his right to inherit; his wife and 
sons^ and in default of them his associated 
brethren^ succeed to his property. 

33. Succession to any office^ such as that of village headman^ 

falls to the eldest son of the late incumbent : 
Bnooesflion to offioe. jj prove unfit some other member of 

the family is selected to fill his place. 

34. The tribe profess to maintain elaborate rules on the subject 

of adoption : but it is doubtful how tax this 
Adoption. ^ ^ Hindu influence. The idea of 

adoption from a religious point of view in connection with the 
ardddia seems hardly to exist.' It is said that only a sonless man 
can adopt/ and that the consent of his collateral hdrs is not needed. 
But he cannot adopt if his daughter's son is alive. Jf a man's son 


PoBthamone sotiB. 


Asoetios. 


1 On thii, nee J. D. Meyne, Hindu Law, p. 87. 
s Ibid. 89. 
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is pmmiisiitl j exoludid frotti caste he can adopt one o£ his brother's 
sons* >He cannot adopt a seeond tixne while the son first adopted is 
aliye. A bachelor, a blind man, a cripple, a widower, or one who 
becomes an ascetic cannot adoph^ Nor can a woman adopt : a 
childless widow with property in her own right may give her goods 
to h^ kiiiBmen, but cannot adopt. But cases have b^n known in 
wbieh a (diildless widow * has been allowed to adopt her brother's son 
vrith the consent of all the heirs. But it is settled that in any case 
a widow cannot adopt if a son already adopted by her late husband 
is in existence : and if a son thus adopted die, the widow cannot 
adopt unless her husband before bis death have given her distinct 
authority to do so. A man cannot give his eldest or his only son 
to another to adopt but if he have a brother living apari, he can 
permit him to be adopted by another. There is no age fixed for 
adoption, but the boy must be unmarried. Girls cannot be adopted. 
As a matter of fact, a boy not a relation is never adopted, and the 
preference is always given to a nephew or first cousin on the male 
side/ and it is generally admitted that the adopter and the adopted 
son should be of the same sept [kuti). This excludes the son of 
a sister who necessarily follows the sept of his father. The only 
exception to this is the case of a daughter's son who is sometimes, 
but very rarely adopted.^ As illustrating the vagueness of the 
oonoeption of adoption, it appears to be tribal custom that the 
adopted son inherits both from his adoptive and his natural father. 
If a man have a son after he has adopted a boy, both share equally. 
As regards the special case of gharjaiydn or Beena marriage, this 
only takes place among poor people where they are unable to afford 
a regular marriage. 

The period of probation is three years, and during this time the 
boy does house and field work, and is entitled to clothes and main- 
tenanoe from his father-in-law in future. The girl to whom he is 
to be maiTied gives him food and water, and, at least nominally, 
sexual intercourse between the pmr is prohibited. After the three 
years^ probation is over (he girl's father gets them married at his 
own expense. After the marriage they can set up for themselves 
or continue to live with the bride's father who has no further 


> On this, aee J. O. Mayne, Hindu Law, p, 90. 

« laid, p. 94. 

«lbid, p.m 

«iaid,p. 112. 

^lliey would be eioluded by Hindu tiuw, ibid^ p.118. 




riglii to work from his ocm-iiirlaw^ tiije&d he on the o&er hand 
has no olmm to sucoeed to Me estate. In oases 

adoption there is no special ceiiemony except the announcement of 
the fact to the assembled clansmen. 

SB. Bendes agnates all cognates^ that is to say, those families 
^ ^ . into which girls are riven in mariiage or 

whence bndes are taken^ are considered 
relations. These consist of the fathei‘-in*laW (sasur), the wife^s 
brother (sdia). A man calls his brotheroin-law (sdla) hdbu : close 
friends not related to him he calls hhdi or hdht. They I'emember 
the names of male ancestors up to the third or fourth geneiation, 
and those of women up to the great grand-mothei*. They recognise 
a connection with persons born in the same village who are known 
as ganwa bhdi, 

86. They have no observances during the pregnancy of the 

^ mother ; she is not allowed to eat white 

Birth CeiemonioB. i i 

gram, and gets only light food. The woman 

is delivered on the ground ftwjing East. The after-birth is 

taken away secretly and buried.^ When the pai’turition is 

difficult the midwife {Chamdin) hangs a piece of a jungle 

root, the name of which is kept secret by women, round her neck 

and fastens it with a bit of untwisted thread. Another device for 

the same purpose is to cinish two and-a-half leaves of the mafma 

( Bassia latifolia) in water and make the woman drink it. The 

moment the child is bora a bit of two jungle plants called chitdmar 

and chindwar is hung round its neck to keep ofE ghosts {bkdt)» The 

woman is kept isolated in a special room {sauur) where she is attended 

by the midwife.^ The child is not left alone for a year after its 

birth, and some one always sits near it to ward ofE the attacks of 

ghosts, and with the same object some iron implement such as a 

sickle (haitsua) or a betel cutter (sarauia) is kept near the child^s 

head. They say that iron is the weapon of Durga Devi and keeps 

off ghosts. For the same reasou a tire is kept lighted over the place 

in which the umbilical cord (ftdr) is buried by the midwife in the 

delivery room. This is maintained as long as the woman remains 

in seclusion. 


* A tomb w&B raised over tbo after-birtb of Aurangzeb at Dobad in the Pancb 
Mah&ls. Bombay gazetteer. III, 312. 

See the oascB of this quoted by Wostcrmark, tiislory of Human Marnaye, i65 ; 
and eon) pare Frazer, OolJen Bought 11,238 sqq.j Wallace, Malay Archipclayo, 167. 
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It 18 fcmdldaried iittt tiba 

tlm in tib honae of the father. On the nxth daj is the tiiaUi 
at which the mother and child are bathed.^ 

On the twelfth day is the iaraii when the head of the dbild is 
shaved * laid at the same time all the near clansmen shave their 
heads# On this day the dirty clothes are given to the Dhobi to 
waeh^ and the mother and all her relations, male and female, pnt on 
dean clothes. The mother and child are bathed and at this final 
bath the mother is rubbed with a mixture of oil and turmeric and 
is then finally pure and jouiB the family. On the sixth day there 
is no regular feast, only some of the female relations and friends 
who live close by are entertained. On the twelfth day the clans- 
men are fed and liquor is distributed : the earthen cooking vessels 
of the household are thrown away and replaced : the karama or 
tribal song and dance is performed and the sister of the dnld^s 
father or the elder sister of the beby washes out and replasters the 
delivery room, for which she receives a present known as 
neoe^idwar * 

87. There is a survival of the custom of couvade to this extent 

OouTade when after delivery the woman is given 

a cleaning draught of ginger, turmeric, and 
molasses, the father has to take a drink of it firsts 

88. lake many other savage races the Mftnjhis take ihe dying 

person into the open air so that there may be 
Death oeremoniM. ^ ^ i.L j 

nothing to stop the egress of the departing 


1 The chhathi appeani to repreeent among the trne Gonds the time at which the 
tiase of the umbilical cord which is carefully buzied driea up aad falls off .^Hialop# 
Papers, App. lY. Aa among Hindus the harahi or twelfth day ceremony repreaenta 
the time at which infanta generally suffer from infantile lock-jaw which is caused by 
the cutting of the cord with a blunt, coarse weapon and the neglect of sanitary pre- 
oautiouB. This disease is known as jcmhua (the yisit of Tama, the god of death 
or ghugghua from ghuggha, the owl, which is snpposed to grip the child by the 
throat and stop its breathing. 

3 Child tonsure is a rite among the SantUs, and appears to be the only com- 
pulsory ceremony np to marriage. Dalton, Sthnehgy, 214 . 

‘Among the real Gonds the 'woman remains apart for thirteen days after deliTery ; 
OB the fifth day the female neighbours are feasted, and on the twelfth day male 
friends are entertained : on the thirteenth the purification is ended by giving a 
dinner to both parties. The child is named a month or two after. Among some 
Wibea, however, the mother is isolated for a month, during which no one tonohes her 
unleu there are grown up daughtsrs, she is bound to cook for herself. But 
this is not genessl* Hislop, Papers, 6, 18, App. IV. 

4 This is a onstom among a Madras tribe the Eoravas i see Tylor, Primitive 
Cnitars# !• S4. On the enstom generally, consult Lubbock# Origin ofQiviHsaiion, 
IS egg. t LefeoanMil# fwMion o/ Marriage, 816 egg. 
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wml.* Law tlw KorlWt' 

burial and cremation. Feo]^e wbodiecfttsall-pwcaodiirenqipoaed 
to be thtw direetlj nnder the influence of the godden EBtabt aM 
boned, and eo are childran up to the age di about eeran, mdentbey 
haye been already married, in wbiob case they aie nmally eremated. 

The dying person is fed srith a little riee and csuda, and.a smafl 
pieoe of silTer is pot into the month as a Tiaticmn.* 1%e Fattri 
priest admonishes his spirit to quidriy leave the body of clay 
and d^>ai!t to the next world. Ip the case of borial the grave is 
dug north and south in which direction the body is laid,* head 
upwards, tied up in a shroud. The grave is dug by the relatives, 
each of whom throws a little earth on the corpse. A.- orematicm 
is carried out in the ordinary way at a regular cremation ground 
[marghat). If the deceased was an old man, a bludgeon (IXfii) and 
an earthen pot (mittga) are left near the pyre. An axe is sometiinea 
placed in the same way in order that the spirit may make its living 
in the next world. Near the pyre of an old wootuui are placed 
with the same object a grass spud (iittrjMj ■sod a stick and tlw 
wooden stand (teAri) on which the house water-pots are placed, 
These articles are not broken, as is the case with other savage 
tribes.® The body is laid on the pyre, feCt south and head north, 
and wood is piled over it. The pyre is fired by lie nearest relative^ 
the son or brother of the deceased. He lights a wisp of grass, 
walks five timee round the pyre, and after apptying the tordi to the 
mouth of the corpse sets fire to the wood*. One the .rela^ves 
brings home a lighted brand from the pyre which he g^es to the 
female relations of the deceased. Haoh of them then steps once 
backwards and forwards over the brand. This is underriood to 
imply that though the women folk did not go to the cremation 
ground they have shared in the obsequies. After this the women 
are considered impure and do not go into the house until they have 
bathed in the nesresf stream. The male mourners, after the pyre is 
well alight, tub themselves with a mixture of oil and turmeric and 


> Tylor, Primitive Outture, 1, 4S9. 

* Omtral Provinces Chteetkcr, 48 : Fbrayth, Kiytta#* itf Central India. J85. 

* XyloTi / 

4 regnlw 0<md ottitom seeme to he the rererse of thie.— Oeneral Preeiiioie 

ueUeeTf 2J8, 

4 Lubbock, OngmcfCiviUfation, 37 a 9p«iwer, PrincipU$4^ 1, 134. 

VoL. 111. * “ 
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batter. 

mSi rab it mth oil aod tunnerio before it is taken out foi* eremation. 
Bui tbe fa|^ shaving is not universal. If the deceased have died of 
a oontagicms diseasei like oholera^ the Baiga goes ahead of the 
funeral procession with a chicken in his hands^ which he lets loose 
in the direction of some other village as a scape-goat to remove the 
infection. None but some other most experienced Baiga dai'es to 
touch or consume the scape-goat. When they take such a corpse 
to be cremated they also sprinkle sesamum on the ground as they 
go on, to prevent the return of the ghost.^ After tbe cremation is 
over with the same object they sprinkle sesamum on the funeral 
pyre. Next day they sweep up the ashes and collect the bones for 
conveyance to the Ganges when an opportunity occurs. When the 
mourners after completing the obsequies return to the house of 
the deceased no food is cooked there^ but is sent from tbe house of a 
daughter or sister of the deceased. After eating, the clansmen 
return home. On the third day all the earthen vessels are replaced 
and the barber shaves the heads of all the male relations.^ On the 
fourth day the clansmen are fed and eat with the persons who fired 
the pyre. On the tenth day is the daawdn when the Patiri priest 
sings a song in honour of the dead man and with other presents 
takes the clothes and vessels of the deceased as his repi'esentative, 
like the Hindu Mahibrihman^ in the belief that these things will 
be passed on for the use of the deceased, in the world of the dead. 
On this day the clansmen shave their heads, beards and mustaches, 
reserving the scalp lock. After a feast to the brethren the death 
impurity is over.* 

89. On the night of the cremation food is laid out on the road 
taken by the funeral procession, along which 
*''^^TOnied^dead. i® believed the spirit of the dead man 

returns. When a child is born the Patfiri is 
asked which of the deceased ancestors has been re-embodied in the 
child and when the Pat^ri announces the name this is given to the 
child. In the same way if a calf is bom and will not drink milk 
they call in an Ojha who says Your father has been re-born in this 
oalf.^* It is then taken great care of and not worked in the plough. 


*‘TVlair, OtUtur#, 1, 126 : Labbook, Origin of Civilisation, 234. 

* Od/gssoy, IV, 197 : Spedoer, Sociology, 1, 164. 

» temic the riud Gonde the death Impurity lasts only one day. Mislop, Papers 
19. 
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oatt is act branded as with Hindus^ They do not met sttow* 
nasnts to the dead as the G^onds do.* Wheneva* a soi or dac^tor 
is married a fowl and some liquor are ofiered to deceased ancestos^ 
and on the tenth day after a death the Patdri offm a burnt Bacriiuse 
(tom) in the eomtyard in honour of the dead* Tb&y do not perform 
the annual death ceremony (bafti) or release male calms in honoor 
of the dead but some of the more wealthy Mdnjhis are already 
approximating to Hindu custom in thie respect* 

40, The religious affairs of the caste aie managed by the PatSri 
^ . who corresponds to the Pradhina* of the re* 

Keugion* 

gular Gonds and performs the functions of 
Hindu Brahman and Mahdbrahman. As with the Gonds tlie 
PaUii does not seem to become defiled if a dog or cat dies in his 
house. Some of the more advanced Mdnjhis worship MaMdeva 
who is admittedly the representative of the Gond deity Bara Deo 
and like him has an ox for his vehicle, Bara Deo is also known as 
Ningo Bighiya or Burha Deo. Lingo or Lingal is a sort of pio- 
phet among the Gonds> This deity is worshipped by the PatS,ri 
on his periodical visits to his constituents when he goes about 
rattling a number of iron rings fixed on a stick. He takes alms only 
from M&njhis, They also worship the collective local gods in the 
fd'm of a male deity Dih, and a female Deohdrin. In honour of 
them small images of elephants, horses, etc,, are placed under a §d( 
tree. Many of these shrines are by the more advanced Minjhis 
identified with those of Devi. In this is placed a water vessel 
(kaha) and over it is set up a red flag on a pole. The seat of the 
deity is represented by a little platform of mud on , which offerings 
are made and fire sacrifices {kom) done. The sacrifices to these 
local gods are done by the Baiga who cuts off the head of a goat 
or chicken with an axe, holding the victim facing east opposite the 
shrine. To the sainted dead no blood offerings are made. To 
tiiem am offered small round cakes which must be made by the 
wife of the eldest son,* These are offei^ in the cookhouse which 


I Hifilop, loc, cit., page 19. 

s See Hialop, loc. cii.p. 19. 

• Hialop, loc. eit», 6 sq* 

< The name aaeordisg to Hielop ie of Goad origin j eometimea BliAn, Oondi for 
** deTotedi** if affixed to Ida naioB and aoaetiiiieB PariiiT, which meana ** aaint** 
Hialop, Papara, App. 8. The name as For^th remaxlEe (ffightands of Oaalrol 
Mia, 198) probably r^tisesenta the phallio nature of the worahip. BAghiya marki 
bia oonneotion wiUi the tiger {h4gk)i Bara or BAtlia meana ** great” or ** a noiim t,” 

* Campbell, Notes, I. 

VoL. IlL 
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XAlOirilR. 

r^E)e 90 &t#tibd abode of the eabted dead. If A% ii imable f tom 
illneiw or jiny othi^^saiiae to oook the whde ikvmbet reqaized^ ehe 
mefcee oiib or two and the leet are oooked hj tibe wonm of the 
family jatdor to bereell Th^ hang up in their honsee as eharma 
to ke^ off dieease the bonee of pige or the heade of monkeya 
it^hich they hold in a oertain degree of reepect. TVhen 
they are eating they mention the earth goddess in the Hindnised 
form of Sitartin and throw a little food on tiie gpronnd.^ On 
holidays the only grain they eat is idwdn (panieum frumniaeeum) 
paddy and wheat. There is a special prohibition against using the 
small millet {mijiari) on holidays^ and it is only very poor people 
who eat it; When milking a cow thty utter no spell, but pour a 
little milk on the ground from the first teat they touch. They think 
it very unlucky to let salt fall on the ground, and will not pass it 
from hand to hand as they eat it. The sacrifice to the local female 
deity now identified with Devi is a female goat which has never 
borne a kid. Liquor is poured on the ground in honour of Gansdm 
who is a noted deity of the Kols, Women are not allowed to join 
in the worship of the dtohdt or local gods, nor to consume any part 
of the offering.* On Sunday they make vows to Sfiraj Deota, the 
Sun god, and pray to him to bless their occupations. On that day 
they eat only once and abstain from salt. The ceremony ends with 
a fire offering (Aof») which is offered in the courtyard by the house 
owner.* 

41. They do not worship all ghosts {bh4t)^ but they believe that 
all disease is due to them. In such oases an 
OhoBii worahip. Called in and he gets into a state of 

ecstacy (hhelna^ ahhudna) and finally proclaims the special bhdt 
which requires propitiation. Then they give a female goat, a fowl, 
Rome liquor and a piece of yellow cloth to the Ojha who offers 
them to the bhdt and then appropriates them himself. Their 
theory of mountains is that they were rained down from heaven by 
Faramesar, and hence people are careful about going up mountains 
which are the abode of evil spirits. Many of these mountain ghosts 
are related. Thus, Turkin, a deified Muhammadan female ghost. 


I Speno^r, I. 289. 

* Spoaoer, Uws- cit., 1, 229. 

8 The Qotide worship the Son m BayetAl*>— Hislop, Pcvpers, App, 49 : olso see 
CevOral Pnmne$$ <7aseit««f,49 : Forw^ Bighlanda of Cental India, 154 : Lobbook, 
Oriti/n of OffUiiaiian, 917. 
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wb0 on fiio ^Tungqil lull mmikmi tiie Ghm, mi Bnrmt^n 
ghosts who Uv€8 on the Axmri hill, «re lister aiiA /bro&er end role 
all the moimtaixi ghosts in that part of the oonntrfi When people 
asoend these haunted mountains take the preoantion o£ throw* 
ing some dry rice and flowers at the foot. They then clasp their 
hands and implore the local ghosts not to hann them. There is a 
stream called Snkandar^ a tributary of the Kanhar on the Sargnja 
frontier, in which is a deep water hole snpposed to be of unknown 
depth. In the middle of this is a mound on which is a Jturlu tree* 
When ghosts become troublesome the Ojha searches for a piece 
of deer horn in the jungle and this he hammers with a stoflb 
into the tree and thus shuts up the ghost. The tree is covered 
with hundreds of such pieces of horn. l%e suppliant has to offer 
a water-pot (lota) and tray {tkdli) tinder the tree. Only great 
O jhas venture near the place, and when thqr do they tread very 
cautiously so as not to disturb the bhidU. stones round the 
pool are veiy slippery, and it is supposed that the biidlB push 
in unwary visitors and drown them.^ It is in this hole that the 
ruler of all the bhUU abides, and he allows no strange bhilti to enter 
it. In the same pool, however, live the snake god and his wife— 
the Nag and Nagin. To them are offered a red goat, a red fowl, 
and ten cakes [pvri). These offerings are made by any one afflicted 
by hkutSf and the service is performed by the village Baiga. There 
is another river named the Kurso in Sarguja which is also infested 
by these water bhuta* To those the Baiga does sacrifice that there 
may be good rain, productive haivests, and that epidemics may not 
visit his village. In the same stream lives a kind of demon known 
as Jata Bohini ; the water hole in which he lives abounds in fish, 
and the Baiga catches one of them with his hands and offers it to 
the Deo. If any one but a Baiga dare to take a fish from here the 
Deo pushes him in and drowns him. No one dares to drink from 
there. If any one ventures to do so the water bubbles up and 
di’owns him. 

4^, In Sarguja there are two noted caves— one on the Marcha, 
and the other on the Banka hill. In the former lives a male deity 
called Mahadani Deo. None dares to enter the cave. Now and 
then a white horse is seen near this cave, and his dung has been found 
there ; but when any one approaches the place he disappears. This 


* Spencer, Bociulogy, I, 21D. 
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bill growf a quantity ^ wUL pepf&p (mareha) wbance its namei and 
thin is brangiit home by ^ Minjhis and used as a spell against 
disease* Not even a Baiga dares to enter, the cave of Mahfldftni 
Deo. Althe ventures to do is to sacrifice a he-goat in the neighbour- 
hood in his honour. In the Banka hill is a cave in whidx a demon 
of the DIno species lives. Her name is unknown^ but she brings 
pain and disease and is of a very violent temper. To appease her 
the Baiga offers a blaek and white cock at the foot of the hill and 
makes a £re offering (Aom) with molasses and butter. This done, 
he sprinkles some holy rice {acAAal) in the direction of her cave 
%hioh no one dares to enter. When she is angry a voice is heard 
from the hill saying Beware I Beware I {hhaharddrl ikaharddr!) 
and this is very often followed by an epidemic of cholera. Any 
one who approaches the neighbourhood of her cave is seized with 
diarrhoea. 

43. There was once an Ahh* named Bacbhrij Kunwar. His 
leg was cut off in a fight with some BAja and be died. He has become 
a vioiouB ghost (b(r) and is now worshipped as a godling {deola). 
He now lives on the Ahlor hill in Sarguja, where his petrified body 
may still be seen, and the M&njhis go there to worship him. His 
offering is a black goat, and this offeiing is specially made when a 
prayer to him has been answered. The Baiga does the sacrifice. 
The wife of this Bachhraj Kunwar lives on the Jhoba hill in 
Sarguja. No one but a Baiga dares to ascend the hill, and even 
the BAja of Sarguja, when he visits the neighbourhood, sacrifioes 
a black goat. MAnjhis believe that if these two deities are duly 
propitiated they can give anything they need. Similarly, on the 
M4nra hill in Fargana Singrauli lives a demon known as Darrapit 
Deo. No one dares to asoend the hill. Even Ojhas when they go 
there sacrifioe a goat at the base. To illustrate the mixture of 
Hinduism with these aboriginal beliefs, it is said that when 
BAwana abducted Sita he kept her for some time on this hill, and 
to this day on the summit may be seen her litter (pd/it) turned 
into stone. 

44. Another deity of the same kind is Bija Chandol, whose 

dirine is on the Oonra hill in Fargana Dudhi under a tree. 

He is apparently the same as Chandor a deity of the Bengal Mundas ^ 
who appears to be the same as Chando Omol or Chanala, the moon. 


1 Bisley, THbei nnd Cattss, II, 108. 
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Saored dances. 


by wom^ as ths wife SingbohgS stid the motha* ctf 
the Similar daties known as Mitga B&ni and Koti Bdni 

live on the Chainpur hill in Pargana Bndhi. P&t Beo is the deity 
of the Kaimdr hills in Sarguja^ and he has a colleague Sonaich Beo 
who lives on the Baunra Bdnda hill. One local tradition of the 
Mftnjhis makes Bdja Chandol a Chauh4n Chhatri from Biwa. 
Like him is Bariyftr Sih^ who is said to have been a Bakhsel 
Chhatri and a Baja of Sarguja. He oame to hunt in this part of 
the country when it was all jungle and took up his residence at 
Mahuli. He was killed by Bhaiyya Sfih, the ruler of Nagar 
Untiri, and his Bani became Sati in his honour : since then he and 
his E^ni have been worshipped. 

45. The saored dance of the tribe is the haranta which is per- 
formed round a branch of the haram tree 
{anthoeephaluB eadamba) set up in the court- 
yard of the house. The men and women stand in opposite lines and 
advance and retreat to the music of the sacred drum {mdndar ) , 
Songs are sung^ generally of a very gross nature, and the ceremony 
is the occasion for much dnnking and dissolute conduct. 

46. Some of the richer MItnjhis go on the ordinary Hindu 

pilgrimages to Benares, Pray&g, the shrine of 
Pilgrimages. VindhyaMsini Devi at BindMehal, etc. 
They also go to bathe in the Son which is known ae Son Bhadra 
Mahlraj, “ the fortunate great king. ” Thigr visit a special shiino 
near his source at Amarkantak. The days for bathing are at 
eclipses and on the khichari festival on the last day of Pda 
(January). Bathing is meritorious only on the north bank, which 
is known as that of KSshi (Benares), 

47. BrUhmans are employed by them only for the purpose of 

fixing lucky days at marriages, etc. The 
The tribal priests. putgjjg have been already mentioned. An 

account of them will be found in the special article referring to 
them. They worship Ningo B&ghiya and the other regular tribal 
gods. The Baigas who in the Central Provinces form a special 
tribe,® worship only the village gods and the village goddess, irow 
generally identified with the Hindu Devi. 


t Dalton, Ethnology^ 18C. 
i Foniytb, JUghlands of Oenftai India, 873 
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48. Qontraay to the Minjbifljoke oowa intbe 

XMiTAla. plottgt- Thoy have a trientiial festival in 
honour of Ningo B4ghija at which accord* 
ing to a Common Gond practice they sacrifice cdves.^ To Kingo 
B&ghiya some pillars are erected which are known as deo hoihdf or 
the " deity^s store-house/^ On the third day of Baisftkh thqr pour 
water out of a lota on the pillar of Ningo B&ghiya^ and sprinkle it 
with gi^ns of sacred rice {achiat) after the sacrifice of a Idd 
{ialwdna). After this they cook and o&r cakes which the Pat&ri 
and all the members of the household consume. Among Hindu 
festivals they recognise the Dasahara on the tenth bright half of 
KuAr^ the Anant Chaudas on the fourteenth bright half of 
BhAdon and the Fhagua or Holi on the full moon of FhAlgum 
The women^s festivals are the third light half of BhAdon^ the 
sixth and eleventh light half of EArttik. The Til SankrAnt in 
Ffis is also observed. On the SankrAnt^ or conjunction^ in BaisAkh 
is the SatuAn when people eat saltu or parched gram fiour. Like 
other Hindus they do not eat mangoes before that date. On the 
third light half of BhAdon the women fast^ and on the eleventh is 
the main Kaiama * festival which is generally a drunken orgy. 
On this day every one dances the kaiama and drinks liquor, 
while the women fast. This day ends all agricultural contracts, 
such as partnership in cultivation, lending of ploughs, etc. On that 
day they eat the karami, which is a sort of weed found in tanks 
and streams. They also observe the Bakshabandhan or Salono 
m the last day of SAwan, but with this peculiarity that there 
is no special date for tying on the wristlets of coloured string 
because BrAhmans aue so few in number. They wander about 
the country duiing the whole of the following month and tie 
on the amulets as they adriive at each village. The BrAhman 
receives for this service some pice and grain which is in addition to 
the ordinary duCs (kAarwan) which he receives in the foim of a 
sieve {*dp) full of grain at each harvest. MAnjhis ai-e liberal in 
distributing dues of this'.kind, and in addition to the BrAhman, the 
FatAri, NAu, Dhobi, the village messenger (Kottifdr), usually a 


> On cow naorifioe among the Gonds, see Hislop, Papers, 19, 22. 
s The Karama among more Hindnised menial tribes is replaced by the Jhdinar 
dance in which the women go round in a circle with joined hapds, sab milkS 
par^t tMthi katiU hamahUn, ** When all are dancing the Jhilmarthe handloss woman 
says ' Shall 1 join in * ” F Christian, ^ehdr Proverbs, 51. 
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Baiuka and esrm in some places Musalmla {aqtts remva 

the same allowtmoe. Some at the pUra or fifteen days 

sacred to the worship of the sainted dead, in the month of Kniir 
offer the sacred biJJ (pinda) through the Patftri, and shave on the 
tenth day« There is not^ as is the custom among many of the 
allied tribes, any festival at which youths and girls mix and arrange 
marriages. The women^s festival on the third light half of 
Bh&don is confined to manied women, and is not shared in by girls 
or widows. 

Women also observe the Jiutiya festival on the 9th of Eu&r.^ 
On this day married women fast with the special object of securing 
long life ytv, whence the festival takes its name) and prosperity to 
their mothers-in-law and sons. They have a special phrase when a 
man escapes a great danger, such as on attack from a tiger ^Tnidr 
mdi khar Jiuiij/a kihan^ ''Your mother went through each a 
rigid fast at the Jiutiya that she did not even brush her teeth 
The date of this festival appears to differ in various places. lu 
Bengal it appears to be celebrated on 1 5th Assin and in Bih&r on 8th 
dark half of Kiittik. The object in all places seems to be the samc^ 
that married women by fasting invoke good luck and long life on 
their relations.* 

49. One fetish peculiar to the Mftnjhis and allied Dravidiau 
tribes is the or chain fetish. This is 

an iron chain about feet long and 7 lbs. 
in weight, with an iron knot at the end. It is generally accom- 
panied by a leather strip of the same length. This is in charge of 
the Baiga, and is kept hung up in the shed dedicated to the local 
deities {deoMr). It is treated with great respect and a genuine 
specimen can be obtained only with great diflSculty. 

When girls become hysterical they are taken to the shrine and 
there beaten by the Baiga with his chain, which is understood to 
embody the local divinity, until the devil leaves them. The treat- 
ment is said to succeed at once. It may be noted that this chain 
under the name of SSkla Pen has among the regular Gonds become 
an actual divinity.* In the hot weather the local female deity 
identified with Devi wanders about the air in the middle of the day 

1 Thif. BAOordiDg to Hislop. Papers, App. II, ia performed in SAwon, 

s Buley. Tribes and Castesp II, 190 : Orierson, Beh4r Peasant XAfe, 402, 

* (Hindi Bdnhar, Sanskrit Bhrinkala,) means ** a ehain.*^ See Hialop, 
Papers, App. 47 t Central Provinces Qets^eer, 275. 
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in hei' diaiiot (ra^i ) ; and if in thsA season of the year a child goes out 
dreesed in >ed clothes the deity rides on it^ and the child beotnaes in* 
sensible ai^ can be onred only by the incantations of the Baiga. This 
is probably a popular way of explaining the effects of sunstroke.^ 
One function of the Baiga is forming a sacred line with liquor 
round the village which foreign ghosts are unable to cross.* The 
belief in ghostly lights which appear to mislead the traveller at 
night is widespread. As already stated^ the mud platform in the 
Baiga^s shrine is supposed to be the residence of the local deities^ 
and he sometimes in addition raises a special Brahm chaura which is 
a platform in honour of some Brihman who has died by an unusual 
or untimely death. On Brahm worship Mr. Baillie writes—*^ The 
names classified in the list of Brahms are almost innumerable. The 
information about them varies from a full and circumstantial account 
like that given for Batan FftnrS or which might be given for Harir^m, 
the Brahm of the Basti District^ down to that derived from 
the name only^ the BrShmanical character of which was taken to 
show that the pariicular Bdba referred to was a Brahm. The total 
number of Brahm worshippers according to the census statements 
was 406,787, large numbers of whom belong to the Kajput caste 
the members of which are most likely to incur persecution from a 
murdered or injured Brahm. The forms of death selected by suicide 
Brfthmans are diversified in the extreme. Of all 1 have heard the 
most horrible and most likely to impress the imagination of the 
persons against whom it was intended was that of a Brahman in 
the Pai*tabgarh District, who when turned out of his land, to avenge 
himself, gathered a heap of cow-dung in the centre of one of the 
fields and lay down on it until he was eaten by worms. This 
happened sixty years ago, but his fields still stand a waste of jungle 
grass in the middle of rich cultivated lands, and neither Hindu nor 
Muhammadan will put a hand to a plough to till them. Whether 
Brahms are to be classed among malevolent or benificent 
spirits is a question which would probably be answered differently 
by different worshippers. 'Those families to whose account a Brahmas 
death is due would probably regard him as malevolent, but else- 
where a benificent interest is taken by Brahms in human affairs. 
Batan Pftnr^ is said to be the tutelary deity of many Glonda 


> For similar ideas, see Tylor, Primiiiw Oidtwre,. 1, 2S8. 
9 For this, see Tylor, loc. eit, 1, 454. 



TillageB. * Though they (weretly sw^oe emr^ they slili oo lar 
teirerenoe the animal ad to bow to iion IjSth Efattilc^ whent!^ giTO 
salt to the aomuds and oil their horns.* 

50. The worship of the souls of the dead is, as already stated, in 
an elementary stage. It is only the more advanced Mftnjhis who 
worship them doling the Fitrapaksha in Kuir, and many now get 
the Br&hman, and not the Patdri, to offer up the sacred ball (pinda) 
in their honour. When a man is asleep or insensible they believe that 
the soul is wandering abroad and returns to the body only on re- 
covery of consciousness.’ Dreams are sometimes true and some- 
times false, but it is in this way alone that the spirits of the dead 
manifest themselves and their appearance is dreaded because it im- 
plies that they have not received their due propitiation, and then the^ 
bring disease and death.* This is particularly the case with the 
ghost of a Baiga or of his wife. They must be propitiated by the 
offering of a young pig. This Baiga ghost becomes ruler of all the 
village ghosts, and his wife queen of all the local Churels or ghosts of 
women who die within the period of child-bed imparity. 

61. The sword is a recognised M&njhi totem. When women pass 
Totems ^ tree they bow and veil their faces. No 

Minjhi will cut a large tree or any ti‘ee 
which adjoins the special fidl tree in which the local deity resides. 
62, The science of omens is widely recognised. When the female 
jackal [phenkdrivLS howls on the night the 
foundations of a house aiu laid the site is 
abandoned as unlucky. Meeting a hare is a very unlucky omen 
with them and all the allied tribes.’ The sudden or unaccountable 
fall of a tree in front of a person undeitaking a journey is also 
unlncky. The call of the iuiya bii’d on the right is a good meeting 
omen: on the left the reverse; a tiger meeting a traveller is 
lucky, but stumbling on starting on a journqr is omin- 
ous. If a jackal cross from right to left or a female idmbhar 
deer appear in front the journey is abandoned. The langur baboon 


> Oensut Bepori, llorth-Western Provinces, 214 : For Tlfttan PSnrS, see Introdue- 
iten to Popular Religion and Folklore, 122. 

> This oorreapondB to the Fola oeremony of the Qonds, for which see Hislop, 
Pcyperst App. 111. 

» Tylov, Primitive Culture, 1, 436. 

* Tylorj loe. cit„ II, III. 

* The modem myt^osists of oourie identify the bsm with the Moon. 
]>• OnbomstiB, Zoological Mythology, II, 81. 
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XiiboQf* 


iMidiig tibiii oommi tb^y clasp tiicir 

fattCda and Jtthxto tbc animaU 

68« Af^ a Mtiijhi is initiated by his precqitor (para) he is 
warned by him not to eat a partienlar £rait* 
Hus is very generally that of the bar^ad 
or banyan and is known as guruchhornu Boys, and occasionally 
girls, hai^ the rd9 name or that determined by astrologioal consi- 
derations fixed by the Pandit, bat this is kept secret and they are 
called by another name.* They will not eat the flesh of the cow or 
the domestic pig, snakes, lizards, crocodiles, or rats. The disuse of 
beef is comparatiyely modem, and is based on religions consider- 
ations derived from their Hindu neighbours. They will not touch 
a Dorn, Cfaamir, Dhobi, or Dhark&r, and th^ particularly object 
to the presence of Dorns in their villages.. The women are not 
allowed to join in the tribal worship of Ningo B&ghiya, whom 
they hesitate to name and generally call Bfirha Deo or the old god.^^ 
A man will not call his wife by her name. If she has a son he calls 
her mother of so and so/^ A man may not speak to his younger 
brother's wife or the mother of his son^s wife or of his daughter's 
husband (samdbia), A wife may not call her father-in-law by his 
nao^e.* In the morning no one will speak of a donkey, of quarrelling, 
or death. Th^ have the usual euphemisms in speaking of more 
dangerous animals, unlucky villages, or disseputable or miserly people* 
A woman while in her menses is under a rigid taboo, sits and eats 
apart, and engages in no household duties.’ 

54. Their tribal oaths are touching a broad-sword,* touching 
the feet of a BrShman, holding a cow's tail, 
touching Ganges water. They believe that 
anyone who forswears himself becomes poor and loses his children. 
Another form of oath occasionally employed is to stand in a pool of 
water or to walk through fire. These latter oaths are principally 
used in enquiries before the tribal council. 

55* Witches are numerous, and feared, and are both male and 
female. They are detested by the PatSri 
priests, who use all theu* efforts to expel 


Oaths. 


Witohocaft. 


1 On this, see Lnbbook, Origin of Civilisation, 248, 

^ On thasa pvohibitiona arising out of relationshipa. saa Latoumaan, Bvolntwn 
of Marriage, 290 : Lubbock, Origin of CiviUsaHon, 11. 

* Vcasar, Golden Bough, II, 288 sqq, 

* The Kan^n of the Cential FroTinoes worthip the broad-s<rord as an emblem 
of power under the name of JhAxa Khand Or Jhagra Khand.— 'Can tral Provinces 
Gaeetteer, 107 . 
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tliesKi from iho village* Witcdues are able to catuse eickn^ anA 
death. A suspected witch ig caught^ beateu with castoivoil rodsi^ 
and called on to whhdi’aw her spells. Another plan is to put her 
standing in water, and to prick heron the breast, tongue, and thighs 
with live or six needles tied together. The blood is mixed with 
rice, which she is made to swallow. The effect of this is that she 
forgets her unrighteous spells. The ordeal is efficacious only if 
performed by mnning water. It is considered possible to injure 
an enemy by feeding a goat on grain and then sacrificing it in his 
name before Mahadani or some of the other vicious godlings. 
There are numerous derices to check epidemics. When cholera 
begins, the elders of the village, with the Ojha, or wizard, feed a 
black fowl with grain, and drive it beyond the village boundaries, 
ordering it at the same time to take the disease away with it. If 
a resident of another village finds the fowl and eats it, cholera comes 
into his village. Hence, when disease is about, people are very 
cautious about meddling with stray fowls. When these animals are 
sent off, a little oil, red lead, and a woman^s forehead spangle are 
usually fastened to its head. When such an animal appears in a 
village, it is taken to the shrine of the local god and sacrificed there, 
or ill some cases they merely bow before it at the shrine and quietly 
pass it on to some other village. The original cost of the animal 
used as a scapegoat is defrayed by pubiio subscription. This ar- 
rangement of sending out a scapegoat (chalauwa) is common all 
over the country.^ Another method of keeping off disease is to 
hang little miniature cots {chat pal) on the tree over the village 
shrine. When people are supposed to be under the dominion of a 
hhiH, the Ojha is consulted, gets into a state of ecstaey, and names 
the particular ghost.® At exorcisms of this kind it is dang(*roiis for 
outsiders to be present, as a wandering hhut may possess you, and 
this is perhaps one reason why it is so difficult to learn much of the 
proceedings of the Ojha.* In some cases, as already stated, })er&on6, 
possessed by a bfnU, are beaten with the sacred chain (gurdaS of the 
Baiga. Another plan is tu burn strong smelling substances near 
the patient in order to drive out the Tho resin {dhdp) ex- 

tracted from the sal tree is very commonly used for this purpose. 


* Tlicse correspond in their efficacy to the Bowan of Scotland.— W Hondorson, 
Folklore of the h'ortlhern Counties, 224; Conway, Demonology and Devil Lore* I, I2d. 

2 On Scapegoats, see Conway, Demonology and Devil Lore, II, UU, ICC IS7. 

* Tylor, Primitive OuUv/te, 1, 127, 430. 

4 Ibid, II. 135. 
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Dteams. 


Bvil Eye. 


Tbe a 6 tlc 6 ^tf thb Ojbft is oonrid^red nespectable. Noted Ojhag taibe 
pupils ou szid iustruot them iu the craft. It principally 

consists in the knowledge of anumber of hocns-pocos spells (fnanira), 
which are' used in sudden disease^ snake and scorpion bite, and the 
Uke. 

56. Breams are valuable as announcing that dead ancestors^ who 
alone appear in this way, need propitiation. 
They are interpreted by the oldest and most 
experienced member of the family. When spirits appear in dreams 
it is usuid to promise to make an ofBering of cakes, molasses, and 
butter, whidx is generally efEectual. 

67. They believe in the influence of the Evil Eye {naear). 
People bom on a Saturday have the power of 
casting it, and it can be avoided by the passes 

{jharna) of an Ojha. They have the usual means of baffling the 
Evil Eye by hanging beads, nuts, cowries, etc., round the necks of 
children 5 by hanging up a blackened tile m fields or on the roofs of 
houses j and by driving iron pins into the door frame. Witches, and 
people who cast the Evil Eye, are believed to wander about at night 
with an evil effect. They touch people while they are asleep and 
beset them. They out and carry off locks of their hair, and thus 
acquire an influence over them. Divination is an art unknown to 
the tribe, and is done for them by Brihmans. 

68 . On the third light half of Bais&kh, they take omens of the 

season, and make five furrows in the field 

Agricultural beUefa. ^ plough. On that day they sow a 

little idwdn millet, generally five handfuls. When they begin 
cultivation, they take the plough five times round the field, and sow 
five handfuls of seed grain. That day they eat specially good food. 
They do not commence sowing untD the Baiga sets the example ; 
and so with rnsnuring. The Baiga throws down five baskets of 
manure and then every one does the aame. They interpret the cry 
of the cuckoo (papiia) as an omen of heavy rain. When the tree 
lizard {gir^it) becomes i*ed, and the skin on a buffalo's tail scarlet, 
and when buffalo urine dries up at once on the ground, it is a sign 
of immediate rain. A rainbow in the evening marks the cessation 
of the rains : when.it shows in the morning, rain will be abundant. 
When the honey in the nests of the jungle bee coagulates, and when 
there is frost in spring, the autumn rains will be heavy. When the 
crop is ripe, the Baiga cuts five handfuls, and harvest begins. There 
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is no qiMial woscMp, bat on <&at day tbe Baiga gets a meal of Jtioe 
and pulse. Seme^ how^very make au offermg to tba idUi^ gods 
Cutting begins on Monday, Wednesday, or IWday. Saturday is a 
very unlucky day for b^inning any fold work There appears no 
traoe of the custom of rushing at the last uncut portion of the fold 
and carrying the grain home with special ceremonies,^ But when 
the new grain is ripe, the first five handfuls cut are taken home, 
crushed, and offered to Ningo Baghiya. The special guardian deity 
of crops is known as the Green lady — Haiiyeri or HariySri 
Devi, She is worshipped with a fire offering {J^am) in the field at 
sowing and harvest time. Another of these field godlings is Chor- 
^ deva, the field thief. He has a wife known as Chordevi, and both 
are sometimes known as Chor and Chomi. Like the Jdk and 
Jftkni,* they live in different but adjoining villages, and the Chor 
robs threshing floors to support bis wife. Hence, if you see one 
village thriving and its neighbour mined, you may know that the 
Chorni lives in the former and thd Chor in the latter. These field 
thieves ai*e kept in order by the Ojha and Baiga.^ are also 

in the habit of robbing threshing floors until the grain is measured. 
In order to counteract them, a sacred circle is made round the com 
heap, and baskets are never allowed to remain month upwai'ds. 

69. In addition to the food taboos already noted, they will not 
eat flesh daring the foi’tnight devoted to the 
souls of the dead ( piira^paksha), and when a 
man returns from a pilgrimage he abstains for a time from meat 
and fish. The children eat first and the eldest last, men and women 
eat apait. As they eat, they throw a little food and water on the 
gronnd in the name of Paramesar. They use hemp (ydftja), liquor 
and tobacco. Liquor is offered to the local god {Deohdr) , hat not to 
Ningo B&ghiya. They believe that using hemp {gdnja) keeps off 
itch and malaria; and that the nse of liquor wards off malaria. 


Drunkenness is considered disreputable. 

60. Equals salute one another in the form known as pdilagu 
Elders receive the pdHagi and give a bless- 
Sainiaiaon. return. They do pSSlagi to 

olansmen and taldm to strangers. In the presence of superiors 


* S6«i Frazer, Qolden Banghy Chap, III« 

* For which flee Introduction to Popular jRrKpum, 234, 

» Among the Or&onfl, Chordeva has become an evil opirit, which, in the form of 
a cat, injnres pregnant women.— Dalton* Ethnologf/f 251, 
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mm% «ta4|d on one leg, take off their shoee or tnrbane, and salSm, 
Ck^nneetidtie by marriage {Samdki) nee the salutation JuMr, *^inay 
yon live long 1 An eld^ gives a blessing to a younger in the form 
niidraka?**ma!f you be prosperous They solute by putting the 
hand under the right elbow and raising the right hand to the level 
of the forehead. Women on meeting embrace each other and weep.^ 
When a man meets his mother, or grandmother, he touches her feet 
and says PASlagi ddi • I touch your feet mother 1 She kisses 

him on the lips and cheeks and says Jigo putra • Live, my 

aonl" 

61. Women are, as a rule, well treated. They say that a house 

^ is empty {s4na) without a woman in it. The 

wife, and especially the senior wife, if there 
are more than bhe, is mistress in household affairs, and she is eon* 
salted about marriage alliances and other important businesA. But 
women are considered much inferior to men, and a wife cannot sit 
on a cot in the presence of her husband : she eats after him and 
walks behind him on the road. But quarrelling and wrangling are 
certainly not so common among them as with ordinary low caste 
Hindus.* Some men, however, ill-treat their wives, and cases of 
suicide and the escape of young wives to their parents' home are not 
uncommon. The tribal council punishes misconduct of this kind. 
In any case a woman has to take bad language from her husband 
in silence or stand the risk of a beating. 

62. Old people are respected and supported. The Manjhis are 

Old people, TieitoM, hospitable, especially to clansmen, and 

Btarangere. often incuT debt in consequence of this. 

When a guest comes, even if they have to borrow, they arrange a 
performance of the Karama for him and supply him with liquor. 
They assist relations on occasions of mourning and rejoicing. There 
is a good deal of clan feeling amongst them, and if a tribesman is 
injured by a stranger, they, though genei’ally a very peaceable 
people, are ready to turn out with their bludgeons to assist him 
They very seldom appear as plaintiffs or defendants in court, and 
violent crimes against person and property are pi'actically unknown 
among them. 

> Thit was the way in which Penelope welcomed Telemachua.— Odyascy. XVII, 
dS. And Boe the whole subject diBcussed by Darwin, F^ressron of the jE^modiems, 
p., 216 , s(j(. 

s This haB also been notioed in the case o£ the Qonds*— 'Central Proeine^a 
Oa$eiieerf 35 * 
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Soolihi Biata8« 


68. Chie division of AHrs, the Kaniu^i^ will food and dtinl: 

vmfcer toncbed bjr idifflii. Boms vdil esA theix 
leavings. They will eat food ooohed in but* 
ter {paikt), only if cooked by themselves or by Brdhmans. *J%ey 
pride themselves on idmtaining from the use of beef and pork. 

64. The women are tattooed. They say that if they are not 
Olothea^ }ew 9 lz 7 « tattooed^ Paramosar will pitch them out of 
tattooing. heaven.^ N^ly all the men among the 

M dnjhis, as well as the allied tribes of the Chero^ Panika, and 
Pai*ahiya wear little brass or gold rings in tbe lobe of the ear.* 
Some wear their silver bangles on both wrists. Some MAnjhi men 
wear iron rings, made of three folds of wire, on the little finger and 
thumb of the right hand : some wear a broad brass amulet {bdzu) 
on the upper paii: of the left arm. A few wear silver images of 
Sftala with the figure embossed and gilt. Some again have a thin 
double necklace of small purple beads, with a larger white glass bead 
strung between the others, every three or four inches apart. Some 
again wear a broad brass ring with a thin ii'on wire ring beside it 
on the first finger of the light hand. The better class wear the 
ordinary Hindu jacket {mirzdi) and loin-cloth (dhoti ) ; but tbe 
clothing of the poorer men is very scanty and consists merely of a 
small loin-rag (bhagai)^ and a scrap of cloth tied round the head, 
while the hair hangs behind uncut and unkempt. The Manjhi 
women all wear heavy pewter anklets (pain). These are usually 
terribly heavy and cumbrous and give them a peculiai* heavy 
stumbling gait.* Women of the Poiya sept wear another form of 
anklet like the gorahra of the Hindus. They are not allowed to 
wear yellow clothes nor glass bangles (ehuri)^ and, even if married 
do not apply red lead to the pairing of the hair, ae oidinary low 
caste Hindu women do. They go so far as not to allow a woman 
of another caste into the dwelling-house or cow-shed, if she wears 
yellow clothes or a forehead spangle (tihtili), MAnjlfi women must 
keep the head bai*e, and are not allowed to draw the slicet over it. 


» Lubbock, OHqiw of Civilization, 874. For the custom of tattooing ameug 
these tribes, see A^anya, para. 22. 

2 The Mariya GouJs have the upper part of the lobe pierc<»d and oniamenied 
with small earrings of brass or iron.*— C pw tret I Provinces Qaictteer, 35; Hislop, 
Papers, 11. 

4 I'hese heavy anklets a favourite subject of rural aatire— Bdhaf pudivai tfn 
serhS ncura, yhnre s^p na dciura : “outside she booets of her anklets weighing 
three sere and lias not at home even a grain sieve and basket.’*— "Ohristian, Prowfbs 
of Behdr, 84. 

voL. nr. 2 F 
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This i^lued only lor old womn in cold or wet wcatiier.^ 

w^tn^ Iinren way of eimrlopii^ tibdr lower limlw in ihe loin- 
eloAi BO t^tiy^ ihftt when they sit down on the groand they hftve 
to spread Wt their lege. They, also^ contrary to the custom of all 
ordinary 6indu women^ wear a sort of inner garment^ like a man^s 
lanj^oH, which is known as bka^ua. This is made specially for 
them by the weavers of the Panika tribe^ who charge fancy prices 
for it. It is ornamented along the edges with red stripes. Women 
keep this a secret, and are very unwilling to speak of it or give a 
specimen. They also wear a specially warm heavily woven upper 
sheet of cotton known as datab^ which has an ornamented border. 
Tins may be worn by other castes, but it is a special Minjhi dress. 

65. Though there is a good deal of tribal license, both before and 

Morality after marriage, the women are generally 

considered to be good wives. Prostitution or 
polyandry is unknown among them. 

66, They work as cultivators and ploughmen and cultivate at 
lower rates than their Hindu neighbours. 
Their special form of cultivation used to be 

the Aahya, by which a patch of 3 ungle was periodically burnt down 
and seeds scattered in the ashes.^ This is now being gradually 
abandoned. The first crop sown on newly cleared land is generally 
the small sesamum {iilli). They are, as is usual with half-civilised 
races, ^ lazy and inefficient cultivators. 

Mai. — (Sanskrit Malla^ wrestleri^),* a sab-division of the 

Kurmi tribe almost altogether confined to the Azamgarh District.— 
A reference to them will be found under tne bead of Bisen it§,jpatBi, 
They regard themselves as descended through a Knmiii cououbiDe 
from the Rishi Mayfira Bhatta, who, after leaving Gorakhpur 
Settled at Eankradih, on the banks of the Saaju, in Pargana 
Nsthupur of the Azamgarh District. The present Male of 
Kankradih claim to hold under a grant from Harsha Varddhana, 
King of Kanauj. The, Male are exogamous andintermany with 


Ocoupation. 


1 This ie tbe rule alao witb tbe Saxit&la.--’DaltoD, JStbnotopy, 217. 
s On thia, see GaaetUgr, Canfral Province, 280 ; Hialop, 2; Vo» 7 tli. 

Highlands of Oeniral Jndw, 102. 

* See inatanoea eoUeoted by Spencer, Principles of Sociology I, BS, 

4 0r. Opperb anggeaba thiit most of theaa tribal nameaof which tha 6iai ayllablo 
is Mai, auoh aa Malla, Mala, Malara, Malaya, etc., are deriTad from the Gauda- 
Dravidian root Mala in the aenae of ** monatain,*'— InhaMiwiU of B/iorafa- 
imma. 12. 


the Sainthwar Kurmie ot Gomkhpur, who take the title ^ 
KAgbonsi or of ^ seed of the dragon*'^ HoiK^my is the mle 
and conouHnage is prdbibited* Marriage n adult 

Widow marriage is prohibited. 

SoOde are Vaishnavas and others Saivas. Thqr specially wor- 
ship K&li and the Dih, the aggregate of the village godlmgs. In 
their ceremonies they agree with the Knrmis, of whom, in spite of 
their legend of aristocratic desoenti they are admittedly a sub- 
division. 

Xalang: a class of Muhammadan Faqirs who are usually 
regarded as a branch of the Madiri {q. s.). Th^ call themselves 
specially followers of Jaman Jati, who was a disciple of Shih 
Mad&r^ According to Dr. Berklots ^ their dress is the same as 
that of the Muliarram Malang Faqirs, except that they wear the 
hair of the head very full, or it is matted and formed into a knot 
behind. Sometimes they wear some kind of cloth round the knot. 
Some of them tie round the waist a chain or thick rope and wear a 
very small loin-cloth. Wherever they sit down they burn the dhtini 
(£re) »nd sometimes rub the ashes over their bodies.^^ Mr. Macla- 
gan * says that in the Paiijt,b the term is generally applied in a 
more general way to any unattached religious beggar wlio drinks 
hhang or smokes eharas in excess, wears nothing but a loin-cloth, 
and keeps fire always near him. The Malangs ai’e said to wear the 
hair on the head very full, or it is matted and tied into a knot 
behind. The shrine of Jhangi Sh&h Khdki, in the Pasrfir Tahsil of 
the SiAlkot District, is frequented by Malangs.^^ 

At the last Census they appear to have been included among 
the Madaris. 

Malavi : a division of Br&hmans who lake their name from 
being emigrants from Milws —Of them Sir J , Malcolm writes :® 
Besides the various tribes of Brfthmaus from the Dakkhin, there 
are no less than eighty-four sects in Central India ; but almost all 
these trace, or pretend to trace, the emigration of their ancestors, and 
tihat at no distant period, from neighbouring countries. The six sects, 
or ChhanS-ti tribe of Brihmans, alone claim the Province of Malwa as 
their native country, and even they refer back to a period of twenty or 
thirty generations, when their ancestors came into it ; but they still 

1 193; and mo the artiele mwdna, fupra. 

* OsfiiiM Report, 197. 

* Central India, II, 128. 
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have a pride ia being termed M&lwa Br&hmanai which to the met 
wonld be a reproach/’ Of the origin of the M&Iwa Br&hmanB in this 
part of the country nothing very certain is known. Mr* Sherring * 
suspects that they are akin to their neighbours the Ghijarllti Biih- 
mans. They have a legend tlrat one of the kings of Malwa endea« 
^'oured to make all the Br&hmans of that Province eat kaehchi and 
p^hhi together, and that, on their objecting, he confined them in a 
double^storied house. At night they saw the people of the place 
worshipping a local godling named PftnrS B&ba, and on this the Brfth- 
mans vowed to worshi^j the deity themselves if he saved them from 
their trouble. The B^ba got the doors unlocked, and they all fled 
to Benares. Some of their brethren who remained behind obeyed 
the orders of the king, and since then the bmnch in this part of the 
country have given up all connection with them. 

2, The M41avi Brihmans are divided into thiiteen and-a-half 
gotraBy which, with their titles, are as follows— 
Bhiradwdja, ChaubS Par&sara, DflbS, Angi- 
ras Chaub^, Bh&rgava ChaubS. All these are Bigvedis. S&ndilya, 
Ddbd, K&sapa ChaubS, Kautsa DiibS — these are Yajurvedis— 
Vatsa, Vy&s, GUutam, Tiv&ri, Lohita TivSri, and Kaimdinya— 
who are Samavedis, Lastly come the Katyftyana, Pathakand, the 
Maitreya, or half gotra, both of which are Samavedis. They follow 
the usual Br&hmanioal rules of intermarriage. Their chief religious 
functions appear to be acting as family priests of the Mathura 
Chaubis. Many of them live by secular occupations, such as trading, 
doing clerk's work, and general service, and they are in fact more 
of a trading than a priestly class. The MWavi Brahmans do not 
hold a high reputation in the Eastern part of the Province, and arc 
generally regarded as tricky and quarrelsome. 

Mali * (Sanskrit a garland-maker,’*) a caste whose pri- 

mary occupation is gardening and providing flowers for use in 
Hindu worship, — The caste is a purely occupational onj, andtlicie is 
good reason to suppose that the Mali is closely allied to the Kurmi, 
Koiri, and Kachhi, the- two last of whom engage in the finer kind 
of culture which resembles that of the regular Mali, At the same 
time the caste cannot be a very ancient one. " Generally speaking 


1 Hindu Tr%b6a, 1, 104, sg. 

* Based on enquiries at Mirsapnr and notes by B&ba Atma Bdtn, Head*master, 
High School, Mathura; M. Baldeo Sabfiy, Head-master, High School, Fatehgai'h ; M. 
Bhagwati Baydl Sinh, Tahsildar, Chtalbramau, Farrakbdbdd. 
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it may be said tliat flo\T6rs have scamely a i^laee in the Ve^ 
Wreaths of flowers, of course, are used as deeoratioua, but the 
separate flowers and their beauty are not yet appreciated. That 
lesson was first learned later by the Hindu when snrmnnded hy 
another flora. Amongst the Homeric Greeks, too, in spite of their 
extensive gardening, and their different names for different flowers, 
not a trate of horticulture is yet to be found/' * 

2. One story of the origin of the caste is that one day Parvatl 

Tribal legends plucking flowers in her garden, when a 

thorn pierced her filler. She complained to 
Siva, who took a pai’ticle of sandalwood from his head, or by another 
account a drop of his perspiration, and on this Pirvati wiped the 
blood from her wounded finger, and thus the first Mftli was created. 
According to the Bengal legend as told by Mr. Bisley, they trace 
their descent from the garland-maker attached to the household oE 
Bli ja Kans at Matlium Krishna asked him one day for a garland 
of flowers, and he at once gave it. On being told to fasten it with 
a string, he, for want of any other, took off his Br&hmanical cord 
and tied it ; on which Krishna most ungenerously rebuked him for 
his simplicity in parting with it, and announced that in future he 
would be ranked among the SMras/' 

8. Accordin^^: to the returns of the last Census the Mails are 
divided into eight principal endogamous sub- 
Internal organisation. . Barhauliya, Baheniya, Bhdgirathi, 

Hilliwal or Dehliwal, Gole, Kapri, whose speciality is making 
the crowns, ornaments, etc., used in Hindu marriage processions, 
Kanaiijiya, and Phulmali. The complete Census returns record 858 
sub-divisions, among which those of most local importance are the 
Deswali of Saharanpur ; the Panwar and Samri of Bulandshahr ; 
the Baliliyau, Bhanoie, Bhawani, Bhomiyan, Khatri, Mohur, 
Meghiyan, Mulana, and Pemaniy^n of MorMabM; the RAj- 
puriya and Tholiya of Basti ; the Kota of tlic Tarai. In 
FarrnkhabAd we also find Oie KaclilunaJi, who claim kinship 
with the Kaclihis ; Kliatiya, who are said to owe tlieir name 
to their constant use of manure (khdt)y and the Hardiya or 
growers of turmeric (kaldi). In Agra are found tlie Mathur or 
^'residents of Mathura,'' who are the same as the Plidlmali or 
"flower" Mali, work only as gardeners, and forbid widow mar- 
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xiage; the Mewtti, o* from SStwH who allow widow 

marriage I and ttie XMTwftri, or Delhi branch, who permit mdow 
matriagei and work at drawing gold and silver wire. In Mathura 
are found the Phdlm&li, SurSh, Hardiya, Salni, Gold and Kichhi ; 
of which the Saini and K4chhi are usually treated as separate 
castes, and have been so recorded at the last entuneration. The 
sab-Ct^ates of the M&lis and Sainis also disclose a strong resemblance. 
These sub-oastes are endogamous and are each divided into a number 
of ffoffai, a fairly complete list of which no member of the caste can 
pretend to supply. The rule of exogamy is thus stated at Mathura : 
A man can xnarry within his own sub-caste, subject to the 
condition that the bride is not of the same golra as that of the 
bridegroom, his mother, and gi'andmother. He can marry two 
sisters, but the second wife must be younger than the first. Mar* 
riage is usually infant if the parties can afford it, but the marriage 
of poor adult males is not uncommon. Widows and divorced wives 
can re-many by the sapdi or dharicha form, and the levirate is 
permitted under the usual conditions, but is not compulsory on the 
woman. 


Beligion. 


4. In Mathura th^ ai'e SS.ktas and worship Devi as their tribal 
deity. In Farrukhabd.d they have a tribal 
godling named Kurehna, to whom they make 

offerings of he-goats, rams, and sweetmeats at mai’riages and at the 
birth of a male child. These offerings are made in the house with 
closed doors, and no member of another caste is allowed to be pre- 
sent. The offerings are eaten by the family, and whatever is left is 
immediately buried with great precautions against any one seeing 
the performance. In Dehra Dun they are worshippers of K&li 
Devi, Aghorn&th, and Narasinha Deva. To the East of the Province 
they worship KS.li and Mahik&li, and the P&nchonpir in the manner 
common to castes of the some social grade. 

5. The piimary occupation of the Mdli is gardening and he is 
employed by private persons, or grows flowers 
and vegetables in his own land for sale. In 

the larger towns there is a considerable trade in flowers, wnioh are 
used at marriages and other festivities, and bought to be offered at 
the daily worship of the gods. Some are again used for the 
manufacture of essences, of which the rose-water made in large 
quantities at Gh&zipur and Fatehgarh is a good example. The 
regular distiller of these essences is the Gandhi, who buys flowers 
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from M&lia. There ie aI«o a wholesale dealer in flowers ladled 
QalEarosh or rose selkr, ’’ who pmohases flowers in large qtsan- 
tities and stippliee orders for important marriages, ete. !1^ M&li 
again provides the nuptial crown (manr) for the bridegroom. He 
has anothei* special function, as the villagepriest of Sitala, and when 
an epidemic of small-pox rages in a vUlfig^ a general subscription 
is raised, out of which the M&li does the necessary worship to Kali 
and Sitala. He also inoculalee children, and is thus a constant 
opponent to our vaocinatois. In this capacity he is knovm as 
Darshaniya {danAan^ ^'seeing, worshipping*^). In the same way 
be is sometimes employed as a sort of hedge priest to the village 
godlings and minor gods when the services of a Br&hman or San- 
ny&si are not available. 

6. The rank of the M^li is fairly respectable. They oat goat*8 
flesh and mutton, hut not beef, and drink 
Social rank. liquor. In Farrukhibad they will eat patii 

of K&yasths ; iaeAeki of lx)hirs and Sunars ; and drink water 
with the same. N3.iB and Kah&rs will eat paAH from them, and 
Kah&rs will eat their kachehu The Mali is a well known figure in 
the folktales. The hero is often his son, or is protected by the 
gardener and his wife. One popular verse runs— 

Mdli chihS baTMna; Dhobi chAhe dh4p ; Sdku chdhi bolna ; 
ihor chdhi ckup. 

“ The gardener prays for rain ; the washerman for uiubhine ; 
the banker loves a chat ; and the tliief quiet." 
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Ualk&na, Malakana {mdUk, ** a rater sept of Muham- 

madan Bijputs^ cliiefly found in Agi'a and Mathura. Ori^nally 
they were moistly Jais and Gaurua Tbikurs who have been converted 
to Islam by the sword, but still retain many Hindu customs 
and are known by Hindu names. They aie classed among^ the 
Naumuslim.^ 


Bistribnttou of Ihe MalkdtiaB according to the Census of 189 K 


Districts. 

Number. 

1 

Mathura 

1.000 


4,546 


27 


28 

Tor At , 

5,601 


llallah* (Arabic mallah, to Ijc salt/^ or, according to others, 
to move its wings as a bird^O — general term including various 
boating and fishing tribes. The term is no doubt purely occupa- 
tional, and, being of Arabic origin, must liave been introduced in 
compai'ativcly recent times. But in spite of the doubts expressed 
by Mr. Risley,* it seems beyond question that in Northern India, 
at least, there is a definite social group, including a number of 
endoganiouB tribes, of which various lists are given, which are 
collected under the general term Mallah. The group includes a 
number of diverse elements, and it is this fact which makes an 
ethnological analysis of them so intricate and perplexing. By 
other tribes they are known as Alai la h, Kewat, Dhimar, Karbak, 
Nikhid, Kachhwaba, Alfinjhi, Kumbhilak or Jalak. They are 
veiy generally knowd as Adallah or Alanjhi, but the latter is more 
properly the designation of the steersman of the boat, so called 
because ho sits in the middle {madhya). They must be carefully 
distinguished from the Dravidian Alanjhis. 


Maihura Settlement llei*ort, 35 , 

3 H.i«cd on onqniricB at Mirzapur and notes by Mr. W. Cockburn, Deputy 
ColleotoT, JuUnii ; M. Udit N&rayau LOl, GhAzipur ; M. Bhagwan Das, Alloliibad. 
Tribes md Castes, II, G4i. 
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8. Most Mallihs re|a*ei8eiit themselviBs as dadoendadi from tfie 

TtM^m of origin. » mountm tribe ot the Vindhya 

range. Though this oountry is {amoas as 
the kingdom of Nala^ it does not appear exact^ly where it was 
situated. It may be concluded that it was not far from Vidharba 
(Bih§,r), as that was the kingdom of Damayanti, and from the direc- 
tions given by Nala to Damayanti, it seems to be near the Vindhya 
mountains, and roads led from it across the Raksha mountain to 
Avanti and the South as well as to Vidharba and Kosala. It may 
also be noted that a colony of the same people lived at Sringavera 
on the Granges, a day^s march above its junction with the Ganges, 
and their king is described in the Ramlyana as having treated 
B^ma and Sita with kindness in their wanderings.^ The B&thma 
or SribSstav Mallahs have a tradition that thqr were originally 
Srivftstava Kayasths, and lived at some place called Srinagar in the 
hills, and were driven from there, because they refused to give one of 
their girls to the king of that country. The ancestor of the 
Mallahs of the Ganges valley in the Eastern districts of the Pro- 
vinces is said to have steered the boat in which Rilm Chandra crossed 
the river on his way to Chitrakilt during his banishment, and is 
said to have settled at the village of Ram Chaura, whcm there is 
now a ferry across the Ganges about twenty miles above Allah&b&d. 
The head-quarters of the Mirzapur Mallahs is at Sirsa on the Tons, 
in the Allahab^ District, close to where that river joins the Ganges* 
In Benares they have a tradition that Rftma, being pleased with 
the head of the caste, gave him a horse, on which he placed a bridle, 
not on the head, but, in his ignorance, on the tail. Hence the 
custom, it is stated, of having the helm at the stem of a boat 


instead of in front.^^ * 

3. As might be expected in the case of a tribe which is of 
occupational origin and made up of various 
Tribal organizatKm. jists of endogamous sub-tribes 

are very indefinite. In the last Census these are given as Agar- 
w&la ; B&thma (which appears to be a corruption of Sriv^stava and 
to be derived from the old city of Srav&sti, the present Sahet Mahet 
of the Gonda District, which gives its title to so many sub-castes of 


1 Wilion, VUhnu PiirAna. 100 ; TIkektre of Siniiu, Uttaro, Uim C/iar«ra, 
30 3 Sheningj Birkdu 
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otiier tfises) ; ObSIny which 10 mid to be derived from Chami wldoii 
was tbetitle of a tribe saj^KMied to be deacended from aO outeaato 
Vid 83 ra| Phuriya ; Kewat ; KhardHnd ; Nikhdd, who take their 
name from their Niehdda ancestor ; and the Snrahiya. The complete 
retarns give 625 sab-divisioiisof the Hindu and 22 of the Musalmda 
branch, of which those of the most local importance are the 
Chaudbariya of Aligarh ; the Balliya of Mathura ; the Jarya of 
Agra, Mainpuri, and Et&wah ; the Bhok of Cawnpur ; the Natfati 
of Allahdbid ; the Bhdrmard of Benares ; the Tiyar of Oh&ziptir } 
the Kulwant of Baliia ; the Qonriya and Ealwant of Gk)rakhpur; 
the Dhelphora, Mahohar, Sonhdr^ and Turaiha of Basti ; the Bhon* 
tiya and Machhar of Garhwal ; the B&jgfaatiya of Lucknow and 
Bdrabanki ; the Dhir of Undo ; the Kharautiya of Faizdbad ; the 
Jalchhatri and Ehas of Sultdnpur. A list collected at Mirzapur 
gives the usual seven sub-castes^Muriya or Muriydri; Bftthawa or 
Badhariya j Chai, Chdin or Chaini ; Guriya or Goriya ; Tiyar; and 
Surahiya or Sorahiya. So far this agrees with Mr. Shennng^s list 
from Benares. The Mirzapur list adds Bind, and the Benares list 
Pandfibi or ^^one who dives in water ; Kulwat or Kulwant, *^one 
of gentlebirth;^^ and Kewat. An Allahdbad list gives Bdthmi or 
Ba&wa ; Chain ; Ghogh ,* Tiyar ; Goriya ; Sorahiya, and Sribdthawa. 
Some of these, such as the Bind^ Khar^bind, and Kewat, have been 
separately enumerated at the last Census, and it is convenient to 
treat them as distinct endogamous groups ; but the so-called classi- 
fication of the MallShs as a caste is quite sufficient to show that it is 
nothing more than an occupational aggregate made up of very 
divergent elements. 

4^ All the subs^astes described above are strictly endogamous 

and will not eat or smoke toother* They 
Marriage mies. , 

have, as a rule, no general tribal council; 
but the local groups hold meetings {panekd^at) of their own, con- 
sisting of as many adult males as can be brought together. They 
deal only with matters of caste discipline, and their orders are 
enforced by excommunication* Restoration is secured by giving 
a feast (hAofati) to the oastemen. To tbe East of the Provinee, 
where they are most numerous, they appear to be in the tran- 
sitional stage between infant and adult marriage; — the former 
being preferred by those families who have risen to a more respecta- 
ble social position. Pre-nuptial infidelity is said to be reprobated 
but a clear distinction is drawn between an amour with a tribes- 
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mm or m outsider. The iutter luV^es summary exeomimmi* 
ostion of the girl and her rulatious; but it may be condoned 
by a tribal feasts and then the girl can be marritd in the caste. 
^Hieir law of exogamy is not very clearly defined. In AHahiUld 
it appears that the desoendants of a common ancestor are not allowed 
to intermarry ; but with such people who haTC no professional 
genealogists^ the recollection of relationship lasts seldom xnore than 
three or at the most four generations^ and after this cousins freely 
intermarry. The marriage in the regular form {cAarkauw) runs 
through the regular stages—- the inspection of the bride and bride- 
groom by the relations on both sides ; the comparison of horoscopes 
{fMarg ) ; the dressing of the bride in clothes supplied by the bride- 
groom^ which is known as the marking down'^ of the girl {larki 
kd ehhenkna) j the reciprocal present to the bridegroom (dar ekktkant) ; 
the fixing by the village Pandit of an auspicious moment {»dgut 
at) for the commencement of the anointing (tel ahtannt) of the 
boy and girl ] the sending to the friend on both sides of the mar- 
riage invitation (lagan pattra)^ which is tied with a red and yellow 
string (kaldwa) and contains inside a little rice and turmeric^ all of 
which the bridegroom lays on the household shrine ; the starting 
of the procession (bdrdt) ; the worship of Ganesa (Gan$Btiji ki 
pdja) I the cooking of food for the family godling (deoia kd neota ) ; 
the cooking of an offering of food for the sainted dead {pitr kd 
neota) ; the ceremonial purchase of parched grain [Idwa)^ which is 
sprinkled on the hair as they revolve round the marriage shed ; the 
waving ceremony (parackkan), done over the bead of the bridegroom 
to scare evil spirits and biing good luck ; the return of the procession 
to the halting-place (fanwdnsa) assigned to them outside the 
village; the actual ceremony, where the bride is brought out by the 
barberis wife and seated to the right of the boy ; the tying of their 
clothes in a knot (gathbandhan) ; the five circumambulations 
(bkaunri) round the marriage shed ; the marking of the parting of 
the bride's hair with red lead (»indnrddn) ; the pouring over the pair 
of the parched grain by the bride's brother into a fan (bent) held 
by her ; the visit to the retmng-room (kokabar), where the bride- 
groom's marriage crown is removed and he is fed on curds 

and sugar and freely chaffed by the female relations of the bride ; 
the ceremonial confarreatio or feeding of the married pair on rice 
and pulse (khickari) ; the retuni of the bride, if she be nubile, to the 
house of her husband : the worship of the Ganges (Oangaji ki pdja); 
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the tm^ingot the marriage bracelet {kanban ufdma ) ; the drowning 
of the marriage jar {kaha, bandanwdr, dubdna). All theee oeire« 
monies have been more or less fnlly described in connection with 
other ciustes* 

5* Widow mariiage dkarauna, haithh) is permitted^ and 

the levirate^ under the usual limitations, is 

Widow marriage. latter has the prefi^nc^ 

and if there be a younger brother of the deceased husband who is 
unmarried and of a suitable age, the widow is generally married to 
him. The ceremony, such as it is, consists merely in the dressing 
of the woman in a suit of clothes and ornaments provided the 
bridegroom. This is always done in secret at night in a dark room, 
apparently the element of secresy in the ceremonial being intended 
to propitiate the offended spirit of the dead husband. The parents 
of a virgin widow can dispose of her in marriage without the leave 
of the relatives of her late husband ; but if the girl have lived with 
her first husband, his relatives have a right to a voice in the sub- 
sequent disposal of her, and in many cases insist on being repaid 
the expenses of the first marriage by the friends of the second hus- 
band. A man can take a widow {saffdi) while his first wife is alive ; 
but he is understood to do this only in case his first wife is barren, 
or if, as is often the case, she desires to secure a helpmate for house- 
hold work. But, as a rule, it is only widowers who take a widow 
in marriage by the ^a^di form . As Mallahs often leave their wives 
and go away for considerable periods on voyages up and down the 
Ganges or Jumna, the women ai*e left much to themselves, with the 
result that the standai'd of female morality is not high, and inter- 
tribal liasons are not seriously regarded. This can be atoned for by 
a tribal feast, and, as among most of the castes of a similar social 
rank, the tribal council requires substantial evidence, generally 
nothing short of the direct evidence of eye-witnesses will be ac- 
cepted as sufficient. Habitual infidelity is regai'dcd as sufiicient 
grounds for a husband discarding his wife with the leave of the 
tribal council, and, though there is some difference of practice, it 
seems to be admitted that women discarded in this way may, if they 
show a tendency to reform their morals, be re-married within the 
tribe by the sagdi form. 

6. Their domestic ceremonies are of the normal type. There aie no 
ceremonies during pregnancy. The Chamft^ 
Domestjc ceremomeB. midwife attends for six days, when, if the 


Domestic ceremonies. 
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baby be a boyi the imal eUatii eemaony ie performed, la the eeee 
of girlB, this is done oa the eighth day, when the mother ie regarded 
as pure, and a Pandit ie called in, who eeleots the religiouB name 
{rd9 ia udm), while the parents themselves select a name to be used 
for ordinaiy purposes. Children under eight years of age, or those 
who are unmarried, are buiicd ; others are cienmtcd in the usual 
way. For a male ten holy balls are offered on the tenth day, and 
for a woman nine on the ninth day. These arc offered by the 
funeral priest {Jdahdpdtr^ Mahdbrdhman)^ On the anniversary 
(6af«f), twelve balls are offered. They have a special pinda offer- 
ing for the sonless dead. A few who arc in good circumstances 
go to Gaya to perform the SrMdha, and they do tlie usual NfirA.- 
yani-bal ceremony for those who die away from home. 

7. To the East of the Province their tribal deities are MahH- 
deva, K&li, BhAgawati, MaliAbfr, Gauga 
Boligion. Mahalakshini, MahAsAraswati, the 

village god lings {dih)^ and ‘the i)ersonification of the cremation 
ground in the form of GhA,t or Masan. As household deities they 
have the PAnchon Pir. Kali and BhAgawati are worshlpjied every 
second year with the sacrifice of a goat and the offering of chaplets 
of flowers. MahAbir receives sweetmeats on Sundays, Milk is 
poured as an offeiing to the Ganges before starting on a jouraey. 
The Pdnehon Pir are worsbipiied on a platform in the house with 
garlands of flowers, rice and pulse, sweetmeats [laddu) and sweet 
cakes {tot). Over this is poured a mixture of sugar and pepper 
dissolved in water and known as mirchtedn^ and the offering is 
finally consumed by the worshippers. In Bundelkhand they have 
a godling known as Ghatoi BAba, who is probably connected with 
the cremation gi’ound as already mentioned. A platform is made 
on the bank of a river under a tree, and a ram is sacrificed in his 
honour on the Dasahra or the tenth of the light half of KuAr* 
The worshippers divide the offering among themselves. They 
have now come to regard Ghatoi BAba as the ancestor of the tribe. 
All along the Ganges they worship the water godling Barun, 
who is the representative of the Vedie Vanina, the god of the sky. 
Fui-ther up the Ganges thqr worship specially PariliAr and GhAzi 
MiyAn, two of the quintette of the PAnchon Pir, and make pilgrim- 
ages to BahrAich and the other cenotaphs ior that purpose. 
Their demonology is that common to all the lower races. The 
offering made through the Ojlia, Bhagta, or SyAna to evil spirits is 
Voi. 111. 2 a 
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teohnioftBr kmmn u 6a$aniar. To tbo fia«t of tbo Fiovinoe the 
demon hnovrD ea Birtiye Bit is worshipped in times of sickness or 
other trouble, A Khatik brings a young pig and saerifioes it for 
them in the name of the demon. When a person recovers from 
amalKpon» he offers sweets to Sitala MAI, When starting on a 
voyage they offer a burnt offering {Aom) and garlands of flowers 
to tbmr boat 

8, The bosmess of the caste is managing boats and fishing. 

Those who are well off own boats of their 
Ooonpat^^^and sooial employ poorer members of the tribe 

to work for them. The women of the 
Ooriya easte are said to have an indifferent character as compared 
with others. In the East of the Province the members of the 
BAthawa 6ulH»ste eat only the flesh of sheep, goats, deer and all 
kinds of fish, except the Gangetio porpoise the sekchi and the 
crocodile. The others eat all kinds of fish and the tortoise. In 
GhAzipar they are reported to eat the flesh of goats, pork, fish, 
tortoise, and rats ; bat not beef, monkeys, snakes, lizards, or the 
leavings of other people. In AllahAbAd they will eat pakki cooked 
at their own cooking place by a Brdhman, and with water supplied 
by themselves; but they will not eat kachehi cooked by a BrAh- 
man, or even pakki if not cooked at their own fireplace. There is 
good evidence that many of the river dakAities committed in 
Bengal are the work of MallAhs of these Provinces. Dr. Buchan- 
an ^ writes : Of late years the merchants, not only of Gorakhpur, 
but everywhere I have observed on the Ganges and its branches, 
have suffered very heavy losses from the carelessness and dissipation 
of the boatmen, who have become totally unmanageable. They have 
discovered the very great difficulty, if not impossibility, of obtaining 
legal redress agunst people who have nothing, who are paid in 
advance, and who can in general escape fi*om justice by moving 
tvom place to place with the first boat that sails. There is great 
reason to suspect that the owners of the boat, or at least the 
MAnjhi who works for them, connive at the tricks of the men, 
mid taking the full hire allow a part of the crew to desert, giving 
them a trifle, aud keeping the remaindor to themselves. The owners 
<ff the boats ai*e totally careless about keeping the goods, and the 
composure with which I have seen the boatman sitting, while the 


1 Intiia, II, 578. 


naendiwt was teanag his hair woA ik proporty going to ruin, was 
tmly astomdiiiig. Hoeh dt tins has, of ocmrse, ceased, since the 
iii.trodniCtio& of the railway system has considerably reduced the 
river traffic. But even now Malldhs bear an indifferent repntation 
as regards their dealings with their emplc^ers, 

9. The Chli and Sorahiya snb-caates are so different from ordi- 
nary Mallihs that they have been described in separate articles* 
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Xalfi^dasi* — religious order who have not been separately enu* 
merated Hik the last Census. According to Professor Wilson^ they 
are a sul^vimon of the B&manandi Yaishnavas^ and the successioii 
of the leadars of the sect is said to be-^Bamanandj Asanand^ Krishna 
Dis^ Kil^ Maldk "Dis, making the )ast^ consequently, contempo- 
rary with the author of the Bhakta Mfila, and placing him in the 
reign of Akbar. But Professor WilSon is of opinion that Mai 6k 
Dis was contemporary with Aurangzeb : The modifications of the 
Vaishnava doctrines introduced by Maluk Dlls appear to have been 
little more than the name of the teacher^ and a shorter sti'cak of red 
upon the forehead ; in one respect indeed there is an important dis- 
tinction between these and the BSmanandi ascetics, and the teachers 
of the Maldkd&sis appear to be of the secular order (jriUtasiAa), or 
householders, while the others are all cenobites ; the doctrines are 
however, essentially the same ; Vishnu oi* Bima is the object of 
their practical devotion and their principles partake of the spirit of 
quietism, which pervades these sects. Tlieir chief authority is the 
Bhagavad Gita, and they read some small Sanskrit tracts contain- 
ing the praise of B3.ma ; they have also some Hindi SS.khis and 
Vishnupadas attributed to their founder, as also a work in the same 
language, entitled the Dasratan. The followers of this sect are said 
to be numerous in pai*ticular districts, especially among the trading 
and semle classes, to the former of whujh the founder belonged. 
A verse attributed to Maluk Das is proverbial : — 

J/ffor iare na cidkari, panc/iAi karS na kdm\ 

Dd9 Mal4ka yon kahS ; 

8a5 kd data Rdm : 

' The snake performs no service, 

The bird discharges no duty ; 

MaJdk Das declai’es — 

B&m is the giver of all.^ ^ 

2. The principal establishment of the MalfikdAsis is at Kai'a 
M&nikpur, the birthplace of the founder, and still occupied by his 
descendants. There is tf temple dedicated to Bfimchandra; the 
yadii or pillow of the sect is here, and the actual pillow originally 
used by Malfik Dis is said to be still preserved. Besides this estab- 
lishment there arc other sk Maths belonging to this sect at Allahd- 


* Essays, 1 , 100 sq . ; Qrowsc, Mathvra, 212. 
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bid| Bawresi Brindabon, Ajudhya, LooknoWi which is modern^ haw* 
ing been fomided by Goinati Bis uxider the patronage of Asef-ud- 
daula^ and Jaggann&th^ which last is of great repute^ as rendered 
saoi*ed by the death of Malflik DSs/' 

Handahar.-^A sept of B&jputs found mainly in the Muzaffar* 
nagai* and Sah&ranpur Districts. They are also found in the neigh- 
bouring parts of the Panjj&b. Thqr are said to have come from 
Ajudhya to Jind, driving the Chandel and Brd RSjputs, who occu- 
pied the tracts into the Siwaliks and across the Ghaggar, respec- 
tively, They then fixed tlieir capital in Kal^yit in Pati&la, with 
minor centres at Safidon in Jind and Asandh in Kai’naL They lie 
more or less between the Tunv/ar and Chauhdn of the tract. But 
they have in more recent times spread down below the ChauhS^n into 
the Jumna River of the Karua.1 District^ with Gharaunda as a local 
centre. They were settled in these parts before the advent of the 
Chauhin, and were chastised at Samina in PatiS^la by Firoz ShUh. 
The Mandah^r, Kandahar, Bargdjar, Sankaiw&l, and Panihar Raj- 
puts are said to be descended from Lawa^ a son of Ramcliandra, 
and claim, therefore, to be solar RS-jputs ; and in Kamftl at least tliey 
do not intermaiiy.^ 

Handarkiya,— *A Rajput sept in Oudh who claim to be of 
Sombansi origin. They say that the name is derived from Sanskrit 
Mandala, “ a circuit,'^ the dominions of their founder Krishna Sinh. 
They more probably take their name from Mandar Sah, who \va8 
one of the ancestors of the sept. Some of them are Hindus and 
some Muhammadans ; the latter are said to have been convei*ted to 
Islam in the time of Shir Shah. But the change of religion has not 
bettered their condition, as the family is in the last stage of decay.* 

Uanihar (Sanskrit a precious stone,^^ “maker i**) 

workers in glass and tin foil.— They are often confounded with the 
Chdriha,r, and in some places they appear to practise the same occu- 
pation : but their special business is to make and apply the pewter 
foil {^anni), which is used in oimamenting bangles of a superior 
class.* There is both a Hindu and MusaJmSn branch, of whom 
the latter are much in excess. They are Sunnis and particularly 
respect the Panchon Pir and Ghazi Miyan, whom they worship on 


> Ibbdtflon, PanjAh Ethnography, 238. 

- 8ultAnggwr Bettlement Report, 179 ; (hidh Oanetteer, ni» 462* 
* Sea Boey, AfoTiograph, 147, sq* 
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tibe first Sunday in the month of Jeth with rich calm {maiida), rice 
and milk (iMr), flowers and iiariat. They offer food to the sainted 
dead at Shahibiifi.t. 

2. 1%e complete Census returns show nineteen sul>di visions of 
the Hindn and one hundred and thirty of the Muhammadan branch. 
The Hindu sub-divisions are : Ajudhyabisi, Angarkha, Baiswir^ 
Bankarw&r^ Bargfljar, Chaohin^ Hariya^ Jagarhftr, Juriysi^ Khat« 
w&s, Lokberi^ Manihd.r, Mathuriya, Bdmanandi, Regwa^ Sigar, 
Sauftwati Sisgar^ and Tanbara. The Muhammadan sections are 
of various origin. Some are derived from other well known castes 
or septs^ such as B^hhal^ Baheliya^ Banj^ra, Chandeli^ Dai*zi, 
Ohosi^ Kftchhiyana^ Ealawant^ Khatri, Kunjra^ Mukeri^ Morai^ 
Panw&r, Qalandai*^ Rajput, Riwat, Raikwar : local, as Alapuriya, 
Alampuriya, BahrSioh, Bitbam, Bishnpuriya, Dakkhin&ha, DeswU, 
DilliwAl, Jaisw&r, Eanaujiya, Purabiya, Rikhpuriya, Sarwariya: 
or oooupational, as Jauhari, "jewellers,^^ Lakarha, workers in 
wood, Lakhiya, workers in lac. 


Dutribution of Manihdn according to the Census of 1B9L 
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8 

68 

66 
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18 

1 

19 
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1 
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1 
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11 
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6 
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16 

68 
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91 

Tarfti 
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t 

,, , 1 ' ' i ■ :/r ; , ■ -S p - gaassssas— ' ' , ■ — ' " , ^ .. ' i, ,.,t„ a easB- 

DxsTBicm Hindus. Total. 


€K>nda 

8 

4^078 

4,086 

BshrAidi , • . • . 

ass 

4.875 

4^875 

Snltdnpar , . • • • 

• •a 

1,453 

1,453 

Farttbgarb . • • • 

• •• 

153 

153 

Bdrabanki • • . . 

• •e 

2,554 

, 2,554 

Total 

1,584 

65,613 

67,197 


Harwar. — sept of RSjputs who are said to have come from 
Mirwd.r to' Ghazipnr at the same time as the Pumvars of Ujjain. 
They are a manly race> hat do not show any marked sign of Aiyan 
origin.^ 

Harwari * (a resident of Mkrwkr) : a term which appears to 
bear two meanings,— the aggiegate of Banyas who have emigrated 
to these Provinces from Rajpntina and its neighbourhood, including 
a number of sub-castes, such as Agarwalas, Oswals, and Mahes- 
waris, who are to a large extent Jainas ; secondly, a true sub-caste 
of the name. — It would seem that at the last Census the Jaina 
M^rw&ris recorded themselves under their special sub-oastes, and it 
is only the Hindu branch which has been separately entered under the 
namft of M&rwftri, 

2, The following account of the sub-caste in Bombay deserves 
quotation : * Of these classes rf mon^- 
The WeBtem MEnfftriB. SrS^vaks are by far the 

most numerous and successful. So completely, indeed, have these 
foreigners in the rural parts of the Sumt District monopolised the 
business of bankers and usurers, that in the villages south of the 
Tapti, MlrwS,ri is the common term in use for a money-lender. 
No information has been received as to when and from where these 
M&rw&ri Sravaks have come into the Surat District. But, as 

1 OlShBat, QMtipw ITmo., 1, SS. 

s BuBud <m infomatiou ooUeotod at Mirzapur and a note by M. MaliEdev 
FnsEd* Hefed Maater, Bicb Sobod., Pilibhlt. 

* Bombop OoHiUtr, 11, 187, 
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BKHMif-lendeM of tbi« ohn sue not fonad north of tin Ihpti, tin 
eODunon (^aioa tint tiugr hw« vorhed tinir way north from tin 
Dnkkbin tiirough tin Ihina Putrict may petiii^ be oonect. 
Though as aliens in laoe and religion, and idated to them by the 
least amiable of ties, the Mfixw&ri money-lender bears among tin 
people of the Surat District a character of unsompulous greed and 
dishonesty ; towards strangers of his own caste, he would seem to 
diow much sympathy and active kindliness. Arriving in Surat 
without money or education, the Mftrwtri St&vak is taken in hand 
by his caste fellows, fed by them, set to work, and in his leisure 
hours taught to write and keep accounts. With this help in start- 
ing, the immigrant, who is frugal, temperate, and hardworking, somi 
puts together a small sum of ready money. From this amount, by 
^vancing to the poorest classes sums seldom exceeding B6, his 
capital has in a few years increased to B2,000 or B8,000. With 
t bMA savings he returns to Marw&r, and at this stage of his life 
he generally marries. Practising economy even in his native 
innilj the Mlrwiri brings back with him to the village, where he 
formerly had dealings, enough ready money to enable him to start 
as a trader. His shop once opened, he settles in the village, leaving 
it only when forced by urgent reasons to visit MSrwir, or, because— 
an event which seldom happens— he has become a banknipt. Except 
chiefly inhabited by aboriginal tribes, almost every village 
in Surat has its MirwAii shop-keeper and money-lender.” 

3, “In the larger villages, with enough trade to support more 
tiian one shop, the MIrwdri keeps but little grain in stock. In 
smaller and outlying villages, where he is the only trader, the 
Mftrwftri starts as a general dealer, offenng for sale, in addition to 
grain, spices, salt, sugar, oil, clotl^ and bracelets of brass. The 
settler is now a member of the community of Mftrwiri shop-keepers 
and money-lenders. This body has a social life, distinct from that 
of the villagers, with whom its members have dealings. Though 
the families of the different sub-divisions of the Mirw4ri money- 
Icudcre do not intermarry, they are connected by many ties. In the 
event of the death of one of thar number, the members of hie caste 
from the naghbouring villages meet together to attend his funeral. 
Before the anniversary of the death has come round; his near rela- 
tions, arriving from Mirwir^ unite with the other members in 
31 a giviag an cntertaininent to the Mirwlri community. As the 
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aamber ^ gnesis is anaU, aotA as all aro possessed w^-&e km of 
QOonoxQ^^p thd expenditure on each euteiiaiiunente ie, unEke the ooet 
of a faajeral feast among Onjar&t Siivake^ modeiate. 

4. ^Ahnost atl Mftrwftris of this class are SiAvaks, or followers 
of the Jaina rellgioni and in the largest of a group of Tillages a 
temple of P&rasnftth is generally to be found. To meet the expense 
attending the maintenance of worship the settler devotes a fixed 
portion of his gains. At the same time he subsoiibes to a provident 
fund for the help of the widow and children of any member of his 
emnmunity who may die leaving his family In straitened circnm* 
stances. When a MArwdri shop-keeper dies young, until his son 
is of agt, the widow, with the help of a confidential clerk, generally 
manages the business. In such cases, it is said, the shop-keepers of 
neighhonring villages are of much help to the widow, giving her 
advice as to the conduct of the business, aiding her in keeping her 
accounts, and in recovering her outstanding debts. 

5. Connected by such ties as tl^se, a commuxiity of interest is 
said to prevail among the Surat M&rwftris, and there would seem to 
be less of that competition of capital, which, in the districts of 
Northern Gujarfi-t, helps the debtor to play off the S^ftnya creditor 
against his rival the Srftvak money-lender. Settled in one of the 
best houses of the village, with a good store of cattle and grain, 
spoken of by all with respect as the Seth or ' master,' and seldom 
without some fmily of debtors bound to perform any service he 
may stand in need of, the village money-lender, though he seldom 
becomes a large capitalist, lives in a state of comparative comfort." 
More information as to the methods of Marw&ri mon^-lending will 
be found in the report of the Deccan Commission.* 

6. The Mdrw&ris of Mirzapur are divided into nine exogamous 

sub-divisions: — Singh&niya; Odndaka; Sarrdf; 

^Prov- SarSogi ; Jhujhunwala ; Bajauriya, Khemka j 
Baz&z Bartya. Each of these sub-divisions 
has one hundred and seventy-two sections. The rule of exogamy is 
that a man must not marry in his sub-division, in the section of his 
maternal uncle, in the section of his mother's maternal uncle, in the 
section of his grandfather^s maternal uncle, in the section of his 
grandmother's maternal uncle, in the section of his mother's, grand- 


t P. 11, Sq. 
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feiiJber’s and grandmotWs maternal unde. Girbare iinu% not 
maxried till thejr oometo puberty or ten yeara old. Widoir nmniage 
b prohilated. 

7. In the eighth mouth at pregnanoy, the eeiemouy <d aUmtua 
, utdrana ia performed. Eight Huda of avaet* 

Birth odremonidi* . , 

meats are placed m eight leaf plattma {dauM}, 

and an old woman of tlie tribe or family waves th^ round the 

bead of the expectant mother. The sweeianeats are then sent to the 

houses of the relations of the family. When the child is bom^ a 

Cham&rin is called in^ who outs the cord and buries it at the entrance 

of the room in which the confinement took place. Than a curious 

ceremony follows : 

The brother-in^aw {baknoi) or sister’s husband of the father of 
the baby touches the place where the cord was buried, and receives 
in cash or a piece of jewelry as a present. A Pandit is then 
called in who makes a note of the exact time of birth, on 
which he bases his calculation of the horoscope {Janampattfi)* On 
the fifth day the mother washes her hands and feet and puts on a 
new garment. For five days she is fed on a compound of ginger, 
treacle, dill {ajwdin)^ and other spices. From the sixth day she gets 
oidinaiy food. The Cham&rin attends for five days, and after that 
her place is taken by the barber’s wife and other servants of the 
family. When a month has passed, the mother is bathed and some 
water is poured out as offering to the Sun, Then the mother takes 
the child in her arms and goes to worship the Ganges, if it be near* 
at hand. The offering to Ganga Mdi is some grain and sweets 
{batdsha) with flowers and sandalwood. When she returns home, 
she distributes among her friends some grain and sweets. On that 
day, before the Ganges is worshipped, the whole house is plasteiud 
and all the earthen vessels are replaced, and the mother and baby 
are dressed in new clothes. When the child is six months old, the 
anna^prdiaHa ceremony is done by giving the child some rice-milk 
at an auspicious time named by the Pandit. Next follows the 
ceremonial shaving {tnunran), for which no special time is fixed. 
Poor people take the child to the temple of some neighbouring god- 
dess and have it shaven there ; but ricli Marwiris go to the temple 
of Sati MS-ta at Fatebpur in Mdrw^r. The mother takes the child 
in her aims, bathes, offers a sheet to Sati Mata, ami then walks five 
times round the temple. After this the child is shaved by one of the 
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iMirlMn aitbeliei to tbe ahnae. Only the top>ki>ot (eioU) is left 
taionte After tbtiy retam bome^ a* dinner is given to ibe clajEnanen. 
B<^6 btm the eftTB and girla the nose pierced {hanekheiae, nukk^ 
ekieianf), but no regular time is fixed &r this. When it is to be 
done, the family priest worships the goddess Lohsani for fire days 
with an offering of kasar, a parricalar kind of sweetmeat {iaddu) 
made of parched rice and sesamtun mixed with treacle. When the 
anspioioas hour arrives, the goldsmith is called, and he bores the 
ears or nose of the child, who is given a laddu to eat during the 
operation. 

6. The marriage ceremonies begin with the betrothal ceremony 
ifftRiMT flniM. First of all the bride^s father sends 

for the horoscope of the bridegroom, and has 
that of his daughter compared with it by bis Pandit. When the 
result of the comparison proves satis&ctory, the fact is oommuni- 
oated to the father of the bridegroom, who sends to the bride by 
his sister, or, in default of her, by a Brd,hmaiu, some red powder 
(ren) aud some rice dyed in turmeric. The bearer marks the 
bride^s forehead with the powder and sprinkles the rice over her. 
Her mother puts a rupee in the dish in which the rice and powder 
ware brought, and this is taken to the mother of the boy. In return, 
the bride sends a dish of sweets {laddn) to the bridegi*oom. His 
mother procures some more laddus, and mixing the whole together 
sends them round to the friends of the family. The phrase for this 
is iapdi kd laddu hdntna. Next the friends of the boy send some 
clothes and ornaments for the bride, and for this some money is sent 
by her fiither. These ceremonies usually take place when the boy 
and girl are under the age of eight. 

9. When a girl is between nine and ten, the marriage day is fixed^ 

Marriase prelimi- consultation with the Pandit. Ten days 

naiiea. before the appointed day, the ceremony of Aar- 

is performed. The women arrange the sacred marriage jar (kalsa) 
in the house and sing songs before it. Beside it is made an image 
of Ganesa, the god of luck, and the boy is made to worship him and 
the jar, to distribute money to Brahmans. The same ritual is 
carried out also in the house of the girl. Every day in both houses 
sweets are made aud distributed among friends. Three days before 
the marriage day comes the telwdn, when turmeric and oil are mixed 
in four earthenware saucers and the mothers of the bride and 
bridegroom anoint them with it* Before the anointing begins, the 
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ungimt is oiered to Oftoesa. Aftas th« Ktothsm lum dom tlw 

anointing^ it is repeated by seven xnanried women wbose ttte 

alive. Every day, np to the marriage, Ganesa is worshipped and 
every day the biide and bridegroom are anointed. 

10. Two days prior to the mariiage, the bo 3 r *8 &ther feeds his 

The prooeBBioiu clansmen, and on the last day before the wed* 
ding the banauri ceremony is dona. Some 
powdered henna {mendki) is put on the hand of the boy, and he is 
made to mount a mare, on which he rides to the house of the bride. 
Her father and his friends receive him at the door and maih his fore- 
head with red powder. Each of them presents him with a rupee and 
a Gocoanut, while the women of the family sing songs of rejoicing. 
Then the hoy returns home. On the marriage day a cloth is hung 
up and held at each corner by a man. In the oentre is placed an 
earthen cup, with a hole in the bottom, in which is placed a thread 
made of occoa fibre. The boy is made to sit under the cloth, and, 
after be is rubbed with turmeric and oil, he worships Ganesa. The 
cloth is then tied to a peg in the house ; this ceremony is called 
manda. After this Brihmans are fed. In the evening his mother 
rubs the boy with oil and turmeric from head to foot, seven married 
women of the caste whose husbands are alive do the same. This is 
called tel mfdrna. He is then bathed and dressed in his marriage 
dress and oi-naments, and the family priest marks his forehead with 
red powder and puts on his marriage orown. He is then mounted on 
an ass as a propitiation to Sitaia, and the animal is fed on mdnff pulse. 
The mother then offers her breast to her son, while she oovers his 
head with the part of the sheet which conceals her bosom. The 
owner of the ass receives a sheet and a rupee, and the forehead of the 
animal is marked with red powder and turmeric. The boy then dis- 
mounts from the ass and mounts a horse. Here the mother, as 
before, offers her breast to her son. As he prepares to ride away, his 
sister holds back the horse by the bridle and will not let him go 
until she receives a present. Then a man holds an umbrella over the 
boy and fons him with a yak's tail, and a girl marks the horse 
behind him with some mustard {sareen) and salt as preservatives 
against the Evil Eye. With the same object his elder brother's wife 
or some other female relation puts lampblack on his^^es. 

11. After all this he sets out with his party (bdrdt) for the 
The awivaiafthe house of the bride, accompanied with music 

i)ridegroom. mid fireworks, fie rides round the town or 

VoL.111. 
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i^Ibge in piooession^ and finally reaches the door of die bride* 
Over th^ door are erected some rude representations of birda^ etc. 

Which the bridegroom strikes with the la'anch of a ntm tree 
•^an o^ons symbol of the opposition which he may expect in 
taking away the bride. This done^ his future mother-im-law comes 
out and waves a lamp over his head as a spell against demoniacal 
influence. The party then retire to the place {fanwduia) arranged 
for their reception. On the marriage day the nuptial shed (minro) 
is erected at the house of the bride. A long pole^ dyed with ochre, 
is set up in the courtyard ; near it is laid some sand, and on it a 
pitcher of water. This done, Brihmans are fed and baskets of 
sweetmeats are placed near at hand, which the bride distributes to 
the assembled Brd,hmans. She is then made to worship Oauri and 
Oanesa* After this, she, accompanied by the other women of the 
family, goes to the village potter's house and worships his wheel 
(chSk) as a symbol of fertility. When they are coming home, 
the potter's wife accompanies them, bearing on her head two pitohers’— 
one small and the other large — with the neoks decorated with gold 
tinsel. In these, water is sent for the refreshment of the bridegroom 
and his fiicnds. The bride is then bathed and diussed in a white 


sheet with a red cloth over her head. Next a sort of platform is 
made of sand in the courtyard, and at each comer a peg is fixed, to 
each of which a stick is tied. In the centre a fire is lighted of 
mango wood. This platform is known as chauti. 

12. When the bridegroom arrives he is seated on a sort of chair 
under the shed and the bride sits on his left. 

The marriage ritiial. Corners o£ their garments are knotted 

together, and they are made to worship Gauri and Ganesa. This 
done, the ceremony of hathlewa is performed. For this a ball of 
flour, turmeric, and henna is made, and this is placed in the hand of 
the bride. Over this the bridegroom lays his hand, and the pair are 
made to walk four or seven times round the platform, while the 
Br&hman recites verses and makes a fire sacrifice {horn). When he 
has completed this, he r^eives his fee {dak9hina). Next the bride 
and bridegroom go into an inner room and worship.what is known 
as the thdpa. This is a series of marks on the wall which have 
already been made by the women of the house with red powder 
(rcri)* Before these the bridegroom is made to recite some verses, 
and the bride's mother gives him a present. This over, the bride* 
groom rejoins his friends. 
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18. Next day the woman of the tzibe plait the h^y of tiie bride 

Mootkd dia^ ^ eovering hez 

bosom. Eaob woman gives her a ptesent qC 
money or ornaments. That day the bridegroom with his friends is 
entertained at the honse of the bride^ and the father of the bride^ 
groom distributes sweetmeats among the relatives and friends of 
the bride. 

14. Next day the procession returns to the hoiilte of tlm bride* 

^ ^ groom. Before they start the bride's father 

Thevstam. . - , 

gives wh^ he can afford by way of dowryi 

such as vessels^ elothes, etc. Then the married pair take their seats 
in the same palanquin and return hoihe. When they reach the 
house, the bridegroom walks in followed by the bride. When they 
come into the courtyard, seven dishes are placed in snooession before 
them, which the bridegroom pushes away with the sword which he 
wears all thi'ongh the marriage feativities. Then his father takes 
up the bridegroom in bis lap and her mother-in-law does the same 
for the bride. Next the Ganges and Sitala Malta are worshipped, 
and the marmge bracelets (kangan) worn b}^ the bride and bride- 
groom are put in a dish fnll of water, and the bride and bridegroom 
have a etinggle to see which of them will take them out first. This 
is known as ^Hhe gambling'' (jua khelna), 

15. A dying person is brought out of the house and laid on a 
piece of ground plastered with cowdung* 
Then the pane ka^ra tana, consisting of gold 

tulasi leaves, curds, pearls, and Ganges water are placed in his 
mouth. After death a sacred ball (pinda) is offered in his name 
and the corpse is laid on the pyre. The remaining funeral and 
purificatory ceremonies are performed in the orthodox Hindu 
fashion. 


Funeral oeremoniea. 


Didribution of Mdrwdri Banyat aceording to tie Cemui of 189 L 


' 

DlfiTAICTS. 

Nnmber. 

Distbicts. 

Nnmber. 

Agra .... 

2 

Sb&hjah&npur • 

289 

Farrukhdb4d 

72 

CawDpur • i 

14 

Et&vah « • 

2 

Jh&naa • , 

6 


Voi,. III. 
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i 

i^fMdrwdri ik tU CmuM 0/ tSpr **H!oiiold. 


JDlsTazoTs. 

KnmlMr. 

DXBTBXOTa. 

Kamber. 

Jilaiin • 

• *• 

• 

21 

Unto • . • 


4 

fienaves 

« • 

• 

21 

Sitapnr • 

a 

14 

Uirsapnr 

• 

• 


Gouda • • 


16 

Janapnr 

• • 

« 

8 

BahrSioh . 

• 

11 

Oh&aipnr 

• • 


8 

SultSnpur • 

• 

1 

Gorakhpar 

• # 

• 

164 

PartSbgarh • • 


2 

Azamgaxh 

• • 

• 

11 




LaeVnow 

• a 

• 

28 

ToVAfi 


720 


][athlir.*-*A sub-caste of Banjas ; so called because th^ believe 
their native place to be Mathura. 


Diiifihution of Mdthur Banyao according to the CcnsUi of 1891. 


DXfiTBXOVS. 

KunbeT. 

Distbiotb. 

Number. 

Keernt • 

• • 

a 

■Qj 

Aiiia.4i>ftd 

• 



2 

Hathnra • 

e • 

• 


Mirzapor • 

• 

a 


1 

Agra 

• • 

• 


Looknoir. 

• 

• 

• 

8 

Famikbtbtd 

• • 

• 


Ud&o 

• 

• 

a 

5 

Mainpori 

• • 

• 


Sitapnr • 

. 

• 

• 

8 

£t4wah • 

• • 

• 

08 

Hardoi . 

• 

• 

a 

8 

Etab 

• • 

* 

133 

Gouda • 

e 

• 


7 

Bttd&nn • 

• • 

• 

32 

PaxiSbgarb 

» 

• 

• 


Moi4d4b&d 

• • 

• 







Oawnpar • 

• • 

a 



Total 

• 

10.792 


Hanh&r. — A Rfijput sept in Bftnda, who say they are emigrant 
,£i'0|h Sambhal in Mor&dftbSd. They claim Chauhdn descent^ an< 



















m mo^wnriax. 

«ay that they aqiatated from the pmnt etook on neeoimt of tome 
bzenoh of oaate roles.^ 

Keo^ ICew&ti, Ulxia^ Hina fomoue trjbe who, though 

&irly nmoerous in the Provinces, are still foreigners to it^ The 
word Mewftti means a resident of the land of Mewfit, the name of 
winch has been derived from the Sanskrit ^'abonnding 

in fish/^ The similarity of names and the legend of Sasihadani, as 
well as the fact that the sections of both tribes closely agree, has led 
to the general belief that the Minas and Meos, who are classed as 
distinct in their native home Bajput&na, are really of common origin. 
This famous tribal legend is thus told by General Canningham^* '^The 
Mirisis are the bards and singers of the Meos at all their marriages 
and festivals. At a marriage feast the most popular song is the 
love story of Darya Khin Meo and Sasibadani Mini The soene 
of most Meo legends is laid at Ajangarh, an old fort in the hills, 
only four miles to the west of Kam&n. Todar Mai, who was the 
landlord of Ajangai'h, used to repeat the following verse;— 

Pdncl pakdr kn rdjaH^ 

Jur p4ro tero dal, 

IdhdAkhat Bddihdh, 

AdhS Pahat Todar Mai : 

In the kingdom of the five hills, with its force oomplste, half 
is the Emperor Akbar'fi and half Pahat Todar MaPs/' 

This saying was repeated to Akbar, who sent for Todar Mai and 
demanded why he made himself equal to the Emperor. The Meo 
I'eplied ; As I am zamindir of the five hills, half the produce belongs to 
me and half to your Majesty/' Akbar was so pleased with the reply 
that he gave Todar Mai a rent-free giant, with rank in his army. It 
happened afterwards that Todar Mai was sent on an expedition with 
Bada Rao, Mina, The latter took the Meo to his house, where they 
drank wine together and became friends. Then Todar Mai said to 
the. Mina : “ My wife will shoi-tly give birth to a child; if a girl, 
I will give her in maniage to your son ; if a boy, he will marry 
your daughter/^ Todar MaVs wife gave birth to a son* who was 
named Darya Khin, and Bida Rao's wife gave birth to a daughter, 
who was named Sasibadani or ^ moon-like body,’ or ^ moon face. 


:5bb 


1 Batettew^ North-WMtarn Promnres, I, 101, 160, 
» Partly based on note by Bilba Atma Rtlin, Head 
• Archaological Report, XX, 22, §qq. 


Master, High School, Mathura. 
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When tW^oMldren readied ten years ct age Bftdn Bio sent tlie 
signs of IMrothal {t(ia) to Darya Ehin^ the son of Todar, and after 
a year a marriage party started from Ajingarh with several 
hundreds of Meos for the village of Bida Rio« When the bride- 
groom reiohed the house, he struck the ornament {ioran) over the 
door (according to custom) ly making his horse leap ; for otherwise 
being a boy he could not have reached it. The marriage ceremony 
was thus complete; but as the Minas wished the Meos to eat flesh 
with them, as well as to drink wine, the Meos pretended that the 
Emperor of Delhi’s troops had attacked their village and so the 
whole mlu*riage party retired, leaving Sasibadani in her father’s 
house* 

2. When the girl grew older she sent a letter to Daiya Khin, 
but it was unfor^nately given to Todar Mai, who beat the messen- 
ger. A second Tetter was afterwards safely delivered to Darya 
Khin, who at once mounted his horse and started for the Mina 
village* As he approached, a woman, who was carrying a basket of 
cowdung {Aail)^ saw him and throwing down her basket rushed 
off at once to Sasibadani, to whom she said: Beti Bdd% Rdo ki 
$unyon mhdri Awt dekko Malko^ main ne adbkar ddri ha%l\ 

^ O Bftda Bao’s daughter, listen to my word ; I saw the Malik 
coming and threw down my basket of cowdung half way/ 
Darya Khftn was kindly received by his father-in-law, and the two 
sat down and drank freely. But when tlie Mina pressed his son- 
in-law to eat some roasted meat, Darya Kh&n struck him a blow on 
the mouth and knocked out two of his teeth. Then all the Minas 
drew their swords and would have killed Darya Khin at once, but 
Bfida B&o’s son inteiposed and took him inside the house to his 
sister Sasibadani. At night Darya Eh&n fled with Sasibadani, and 
was pursued by the Minas. But be reached his uncle’s house in 
safety, when the Minas dropped the pursuit.’^ This story of Darya 
Kh&n Meo and Sasibadani Mini is a veiy popular one, and then* 
song is sung at every new marriage by their Mir&sis or bards. 
One result of this affair *has been the discontinuance of maniages 
between the Meos and the Minas, which had previously been com- 
mon. 

8. Whatever truth there may be in the above stoiy, the people 
generally refer to it as the cause of the discontinuance of marriages 
tetween the tribes. The acknowledgment of the previous inter- 
marriage seems to offer rather a strong proof that the Meos must 
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htkVB been a cognate race witib the Mtaae^ holding the 
position — ^higher perhaps than the Ahtr and other agricnltnial 
ciassesi but decidedly bdlow the BAjputa, from whom they claim 
descent. 1 am inclined, therefore, ix> agree with Mtgor Powlett that 
the Meos and Minas may have had a common origin. I have a sus- 
picion that they may be the descendants of the Megallsd, mentioned 
by Fliny, who dwelt along the Indus and the Jumna, apparently 
bordering on the Jumna. As the name is spelt Mewara as well as 
Mev, I think that Akbar must have revked the old form which 
gives a very near approach to Megallsd.'^ 

4. Whatever their connection with the Minas may be, the Meos 
themselves pretend to RAjput descent and 
Internal organization. thirteen clans {pdl) and fifty-two gotrag ; 

but Mr. Channing^ writes that no two enumerations of the PS.ls 
that he has seen correspond precisely, and curiously enough the fifty- 
two gotras include the FAls, and are not, as would at first appear, 
in addition to them. What the exact relationship of the PAl to 
the gotra may be cannot be asceitained without much more local 
enquiry in Bajput&na. It is possible that the system of exogamy 
practised in the tribe may be in a stage of transition, which indeed 
is not wonderful, considering the various elements out of which the 
caste is evidently made up. As Sir A. LyalP writes : It is a 
Cave of Adullam that has stood open for centuries. With them 
a capture woman is solemnly admitted by a form of adoption' into 
one circle of affinity, in order that ^he may be lawfully married into 
another, a fiction which looks very like the survival of a custom 
that may once have been universal among all classes at a more 
elastic stage of their growth ; for it enables the circles of affinity 
within a tribe to increase and multiply their numbers without a 
break, while at the same time it satisfies the conditions of lawful 
intermairiage.'" The following is General Cunningham's* enu- 
meration of the Meo P^Is : Five Jidon clans— Chhirkilit, DalAt, 
Demrot, NSi, Pundelot ; five Tomar clans— Balot, Darwir, Kalesa, 
Lundavat, BattAvat ; one Kachhwfiha clan— DingAl; oneBargftjar 
clan— SingAl. Besides these there is one miscellaueous or half-blood 
clan— PalAkra . Mr, Channing's enumeration is somewhat different — 


1 Ibbetzon, Panjdb Ethnography, zection 478. 
■ Asiatic Studies, 1S2. 

3 Archcsological Eegorts, XX, 23, 
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; VkthtaM I Darwfil ; Xjandfttrftt ; Clurkloi •, Dimrot ; Boloi ; 
Niyi;Ttin^lot; Bahugftl; Sing&l; or Efllsaklii, Theoom* 

l^lete Census returns give uiuetj’^ser^ suWivisions ol the Meo or 
Hindu and three handred and forty-seyen of the Mew&ti or MueaU 
min binuch. The Hindu branch have annexed yarious Bijput 
septs, sudi as Barg&jar, Kara, Janw&r, K&nhpuriya^ Raghubansi, 
R&wat, aUd Tomar. The names of ihe Musidmd.n sections illustrate 
the csompofflte nature of the caste. We find Edjput sept names, 
such as Bargfijar, Chandela, Ghauhftn, Gahlot, J&don, Kachhwdhai 
Bathauriya, side by side with Bhftt, Dakaut, Oadariya, Ohosi, 
Gdjar, Gu&l| JulAha, Eabariya, Eori, Ndi, and Bangrez : besides 
local terms, such as Audhiya, Ismdilpuriya^ Ehair&b§di| Malak- 
puriya, Mirzapuriya, and Sultinpuriya. 

5. The best Available account of the Bajput&na branch of 

The Meet of Baj- ^ Major Powlett The 

patane. Meos are numerically the first race in the 

Alwar State, and the agricultural poi-tion of them is considerably 
more than doubh any other class of cultivators except Cham&rs. 
They occupy about half the territory, and the portion they dwell 
in occupies the uorth aud east. They are divided into fifty-two 
clans, of which the twelve largest are called pdi and the smaller 
ffotra^ These clans contend much with each other, but the mem- 
bers of a clan sometime^ unite to assist one of their number when 
in danger of being crushed by a fine, or to recover a village lost to 
the clan by want of thrift. The Meos, for they no doubt are often 
included under the term Mewllti, were, during the Muhammadan 
period of power, always notoinous for their turbulence and preda- 
tory habits ; however, since their complete subjection by Bakhtiwar 
Sinh and Banni Sinh, who broke up the large turbulent villages into 
a number of smaller hamlets, they have become generally well 
behaved ; but they return to their former habits when opportunity 
offers. In 1857 they assembled, burnt State ricks, carried off cattle, 
etc., but did not succeed in plundering town or village in Alwar. 
In British territory th^ plundered Pirozpur and other villages, 
and when a British force came to restore order many were hanged. 

6. Though Meos claim to be of B&jput origin, there are 
grounds for believing that many spring from the same stock as the 
Minas. However, it is probable enough that apostate Bd.jputs and 
bastard sons of Bftjpnts founded many of the clans as legends tell. 


^ Rajpuidna III, 
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nre tbe eame as thosa of the Hindus^ and they keep gevexal Hindu 
teetivak* I'hns, the Holi is with Meos a season of rough pla;^, and 
is oonsidered as important a festival as the Muharram, 'Id| or Shah** 
i-b&r&t } and they likewise observe the Janam Ashtaxni^ Dasahra, and 
Diw&li. They often keep Br&hman priests to write the note (pUi 
ekitthi) fixing the date of mamage. They call th^nselves by Hindu 
names^ with the exception of Edm ; and Sinh is a frequent affix^ 
though not BO common as EhSn. On the AmftwaSi or monthly 
conjunction of the stin and moon, the Meos^ in common with Hindu 
Ahirs, Ofijars, etc., cease from labour ; and when they make a weU, 
the first proceeding is to erect a platform {ehah4tru) to Bhaironji 
or Hanum&n. However, when plunder was to be obtained, thqr 
have shown little respect for Hindu shrines or temples ; and when 
the sunctity of a threatened place has been urged, the retort has 
been — Turn to deo ; ham Meo — ‘ You may be a god, but I am a 
Meo. ' As regards their own religion, Meos are very ignorant. 
Few know the Kalima, and fewer still the regular prayers, the 
seasons of which they entirely neglect. This, however, applies only 
to Alwar territory ; in British, the effect of the schools is to make 
them more observant of religious duties. Indeed, in Alwar, at 
certain places where there are mosques, religious observances are 
better maintained, and some know the Kalima^ say their prayers, 
and would like a school. 

7. '^Meos do not many in their own cl&n {pdl)^ but are lax 
about forming connections with women of other castes, whose child* 
ren they receive into the Meo community. On mai-riage, two 
hundred rupees is considered a respectable sum to spend, that is to 
say, one hundred and thirty on betrothal {sagdi) and seventy on 
marriage. They sometimes dower their daughters handsomely, and 
sometimes make money by them. Indeed they often say that th^ 
have sold their daughters to pay theii’ debts. As already stated, 
Br&hmans take part in the formalities preceding a marriage, but the 
cm*emony itself is performed by the QSzi, who receives a fee of 
about fil-4! and eight sers of rice. The rite of circumcision is 
performed by the village barber and the village Paqtr, who also 
guards a new grave for some days till the ground has become too 
hard to disturb. As agriculturists, Meos are inferior to their 
Hindu neighbours. The point in which they chiefly fail is in work* 
iug their wells, for which thqr lack patience. Their women, whom 
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th^ do pot seclude will^ it is said^ do more field work the 
meuj ii^eed womeu are often found at work when the men are 
tying d^h^n* Like the women of low Hindu dietes^ they tattoo 
their bodies*-a practice disapproved by Musalmdns in general* Meos 
are generally poor and live badly. They have no scruples about 
getting drunk when opportunity offers. The men wear the loin 
and waist cloth {dkoti, kamari), and not drawers {pdSiima), Their 
dress is in fact Hindu. The men often wear gold ornaments, but 
the women are seldom or never allowed to have them.'^ 

8. Sir J. Maloom^ says that it is hard to say whether the Meos 
of Central India are Hindus or Muhammadans. They partake of 
both religions and are the most desperate rogues in India. Though 
they are stigmatised as robbers and assassins, they are admitted to 
be faithful and* courageous guards and servants. Their chiefs 
invariably took the lead in robberies on a large scale. Colonel 
Hervey * says that the Minas of Upper Eajputana are Hindus of 
the straitest sect, and not only do Hindus of every denomination, 
high and low, but all Thakurs, J&ts, and Ahirs will even partake of 
food which has been prepared by them. Brcdunans and Banyas alone 
refrain from eating their food and drinking their water. They will 
however drink water which has been drawn by a Mina, but not put 
it into any drinking utensil. They never intermarry in their 
mother^s golra except after a remove of four generations. The 
installation of the Mahirija of Jaypur is not considered complete 
until the ceremony of fising the mark of sover^gnty [tilak) is 
performed by the headmen of the two leading sub-divisions. They 
guard the Maharaja's hai*em, and are the constituted watchmen of 
tte State. They do not, however, mix with the Parihdr Minas 
inhabiting Khairwd,ra, who eat the flesh of young buffaloes. In 
the Westeim Panjd.b, Mr. J. Wilson * says that they erect in their 
villages the standard of Sayyid Masiud. The erection of these is 
the privilege of a body of Shaikhs, who are known as mosque atten- 
dants {mujdwir), and have divided the Meo villages among them. 
Bach man annually sets up a standai'd in each village of his own 
circle, receiving one rupee from the village for so doing, and appro- 
priating all offerings made by the people. The usual offering is a 


1 Central India, II. 175. 

^ Indian Antiqnartj, III, S5, sg. 
» Ibid, VIII, 209. 
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eN>rt of fiimtmoat ma4e of bmd cmmbs, gAi, imd sugftr, k 
called mu ; this is brought by ^ worshippers and put in the 
hand of the attendant Muj&wir ; be places it at the foot of the stand** 
ard, reciting the blessing while the worshipper 

makes an obeisance. The KMnz&das, who are closely connected 
with the Meos, have the same ceremony. Acooi'ding to General 
Cunningham/ they reverence the local daties of the Hindus, such as 
Bhaiyya, a platform wiih white stones placed upon it, who is also 
called Bhdmiya, Chfthund, or Khera Deo. He thinks that the cus- 
tom of tattooing, common among the women, points to a connection 
wiih the lower classes of Hindus, and perhaps also with the abori- 
ginal Minas, rather than to any relationship with the Rsjputs* 
They may, however, have been Ba jputs on the side of the fatlicrs, while 
the mothers preserved the customs of the lower races to which they 
belonged. He also describes the lavish waste with which th^ 
peifonn the ceremony of the funeral feast, which is called 
kardna from the quantity of sugar consumed by the gueets. 

9. The last Census classes them under three heads: the Meo 
and Mina, who are all Hindus; and the 
^ ProT- Mew&ti, who are all Muhammadans. There 
inoea and Oudh. ^ legend Current that the two sons of 

Jaswant had once, in the course of a hunting cs^cursion, 
caught and brought in two wild cows. Their friends taking pity 
on the calves, which were left deserted in the jungle, taxed the princes 
with their irreligious conduct ; upon which their father turned 
them out of his palace. One of them turned a freebooter and 
directed his course to Jamundes, or the country between the 
Ganges and the Jumna; after making a great booty in slaves and 
goods, be returned to his native plac^ Mcw&t, which he continued 
to govern in the name of his father. He had, however, lost the 
orthodoxy of his Hindu faith by leading a dissolute life and 
forming connections with women of different creeds and castes 
during the period while he roamed about as a freebooter. From 
Hiim the present Mewfttis ai-e said to be descended. Another legend* 
derives the name Meo from the word makeo, which they use in 
driving their cattle ; and a third story * says that when a majorily of 


1 Archological Reports, XX, 22, sq, 

* Baja Lacbhman Sinh, Bulandshahr Memo.^ 
> Tod, Amnals, 11, 887. 
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the tribe were eonrerted to Isldm, the remainder^ who presenred their 
&ith^ were termed Amina Meo or “ pure MeoS| ’’ whence the 'nam^ 
Mhoa, ^gun^ according to Colonel Tod^ Maina means the 
elasB^ while Mina is applied to the mixed tribe, of which they reckon 
twelve eommunities {pdl) descended from R&jput blood, 
ChauMn; Tuarj Jidon; Parihir; Kachhwaha; Solanki ; S&nkla j 
Gahlot, etc. The word pdl, according to the same authority, means 
a “defile in a valley suitable for cultivation and defence/' In 
Cawnpur,^ the Mnas call themselves Thdkurs, and adopt the clan 
names of Chandel and Chauhin ; but they are despised by real 
ThdkurS. In the Central Duab, they are repoi’ted to worship a dei- 
fied ancestor named Jagat Deo in the form of a rude clay image, to 
which cakes are offered. They disclaim all connection with the 
regular Mew&tis.and call themselves Rajputs : but they are endoga* 
mous and marry usually in the exchange form ; a man giving his 
sister in marriage to his wife's brother. As a mark of distinction 
fi'om the tegular Meos, some call themselves Meh. 

10. The .Muhammadan branch, who are usually known as 
MewS.ti, claim to have been oiiginally Jadons and members of other 
Rajput septs of Mew&t, who were converted to Isl&m by Alk-ud-din 
Ghori. They are said to be immigrants from Alwar, Bhartpur, 
and Gurgaon. Their settlement in Mathura is dated, in the reign 
of R&o Sindhia of Gwalior, about a hundred years ago. They 
follow the law of exogamy prevailing among the Hindu branch 
but, in other respects, are regulated by the rules of Islam. They 
allow widow marriage by the dharicha form. The betrothal is 
settled by the bride's father sending from one to five rupees by his 
barber and friends j this is laid in the lap of the boy in the presence 
of the assembled brethren, and by its acceptance the betrothal is 
confirmed. Their birth and death ceremonies ai’e of the normal 
Muhammadan type. 

11, At present nearly all of them are cultivators and day-labour- 
ers. In the Ganges-Jumna Du^b, they have 
Oocnpation. ^ thom iu the side of successive rulers 

since the dawn of history. We first hear of them when, at the 
instigation of Piithivi Raj of Delhi, they were expelled from the 
Upper Du&b by the Rajputs of the Bargfijar, Bhatti, Chokar, 
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Jldoii; and OaMot septs. In the efttly Mtihammedan em they 
again broke out and gave constant trouble^ tmtil they were brougU 
under subjection by GhayAsmd^din Balban.^ Zia*ud«db Band* 
describes their misoonduot in the neighbourhood of Dettii. Mubftrak 
ShSh waged an unsuccessful campaign against theiUi but finally 
defeated them in l4i^5 A.D.* They again broke out three years 
later^ and the war went on till 1432 A.D./ when th^ were at last 
coeined. B^bar, on his arrival at Agra^ describes theix leader Eftja 
Hasan Ehin as ^'the chief agitator in idl these confusions and 
insun-ections.*^ * Farishta ® describes two terrible slaughters of tur- 
bulent Mewitis by Im^lm-ud-din, Wazir of Nasir-ud-dm Mahmfld, 
in 1259 A.B., and again by Balban in 1265. In the Mutiny^ they 
and the Gfijars of the Upper Duib were notorious for their tur- 
bulence, and seriously impeded the operations against Delhi. The 
popular idea of them is quite in unison with their history : PakU 
pichhS bdt ; Dehhi tori Mewdt ; pahli gdli, ptekhi hdt are com- 
mon proverbs, which mean that, in dealing with a Mew&ti, you had 
better kick or abuse him before you do business with him ; their 
niggardliness is recorded by Mea heti jab dSJab ohhali hhaf rupaga 
raJkhvdU: ^'theMeo will not give bis daughter in marriage till 
he gets a mortar full of silver ; his blood-thirstiness — ta 
pdt barah haras men hadla leta haii ^^the Meo's brat takes his 
revenge when he is twelve years old his toughness — mara 
fabfdnige, jab tija ho jdd\ '‘Never be sure that a Meo is dead 
till you see the third-day funeral ceremony performed.'* 


Distribution of the Meos according to the Censue of 1891, 



1 R&jA Laohhman Sznh, he, cii,, 183, 

> Dowsoh’b Elliot, UI, Ua. ^ 

•Ibid, IV, 60, Bg, 

* md, IV, 75. 

* rMd,IV,263. 

* Briggs, Fariahia, 1, 254, 256. 
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BlflTRlOTt. 

Hindus. 

Moham- 

VADAM. 

Total. 

Mao. 

Mtaa. 

Othara. 

Mewiti. 

Macftfianiikgar 


a 

. 



22 

1,093 

1,187 

Heenit • 


t 


2 

1 

1 

5,190 

5,194 

Bulandsbalir 


• 

a 

2.807 

8,796 

12 

2,723 

l&d87 

Aligarli 


• 

« 

846 

254 

92 

5,845 

6,037 

llathnm 


a 


594 

489 

165 

A179 

5,867 

Agra 


• 


699 

590 

9 

8,784 

3.922 

IWrakhbbAd 


• 


aaa 

aaa 


231 

281 

llainpnri • 


a 

a 

15 

15 


247 

877 

EtAwah 


• 

• 

... 

aaa 

as* 

1,505 

1,505 

Et«lk 


• 

a 

6 

6 

• ai 

1,048 

1,060 

Bueaiy . 


a 

• 

aaa 

... 

... 

10,044 

10,044 

Bfjnor 


a 

• 

1,832 

... 

1,882 

356 

3,120 

Bndian • 


• 

« 

8,092 


... 

890 

5,074 

UocAdftlAd 


• 

a 

1,659 

1,488 

171 

2,095 

5,413 

8hAhjabAnpnr 


« 


19 

aaa 

1 19 

1 

679 

717 

Pilibhit • 


a 


... 

... 

' 

2,248 

2,248 

Cawnpur . 


a 

a 

••• 

aaa 


474 

474 

Fatebpar • 



a 

••• 

aaa 

... 

345 

.^45 

BAoda • 





... 

... 

66 

66 

Hamirpur • 





a«« 

aa« 

15 

15 

Allah&b&d 


• 


... 

aaa 

aa« 

1,250 

1,250 

JliAnsi 


a 

• 

aaa 

... 

... 

01 

91 

JAlaua 


a 

a 

aaa 



62 

62 

Lalitpnr • 


• 

A 

1 

... 

1 

82 

84 

Beoares * 


a 

a 

18 

18 

taa 

198 

229 

Hirsapur • 


a 

a 


••• 

... 

103 

103 

JauDpar • 


a 

a 

600 

600 

99$ 

1 

1,201 
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DI8YBXCT«. 

Hmnijs. 


TOTAXi* 

Mao. 

Mina. 

Othera. 

Mawitl. 

Gb&2ipiir .... 


... 


80 

30 

Ballia .... 


• •• 


141 

141 

Qorabhpnr 


... 


207 

207 

Bastl «... 


... 


16 

16 

Azamgarh 


... 


207 

207 

Tarfti .... 

480 

467 

13 

2,583 

3,463 

Lucknow .... 




1,634 

1,984 

Unfto .... 




1,121 

1,121 

B&d Bareli 

• •a 



401 

401 

Sitapur .... 

• •a 



831 

831 

Hardoi .... 

ea« 

ee« 


124 

124 

Kbari .... 




686 

686 

Faizkbftd .... 


aaa 


262 

262 

Gonda .... 


#•* 

aaa 

618 

618 

Babr&iob .... 


• • • 

aaa 

870 

870 

Sult&npuT .... 




462 

462 

Fart&bgarb 




116 

116 

Bdiabanki 




160 

160 

Total 

10,642 

8,756 

1,887 

60,332 ^ 

81,616 


! HINDUS. . . . 21,281 

MUHAMMADANS . . 60,332 

— 

81,616 

llilki .* — A Muhammadan tribe in some of the Eastern dis- 
tricts and parts of Oudh who are not recorded separately in the last 
Census. In Un^, they are landholders and field labourers. In 
Azamgarh, they are regarded as the aristocrat of the Muhammadan 


1 Based on a note by M. Ohhntan L&l, B^nty Gdlleotor, Unio. 
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oommimit^^ and ara so called because their ancestors were the class 
to whom ^rinmpally levenne grants (miU) were given nnder Hke 
Muhammadan rale. They are the class with whom we are most 
brought in eontacl^ for they hold a good deal of landed property, and 
from among them come many of our native ofiBoials and lawyers^ 
the tribe in this respect occupying among Muhammadans ibe posi- 
tion that Kftyasths do among Hindus. They are, as a rule, inclined 
to indolence, and are wanting in pmcticality. Their neighbours do 
not put much trust in that generosity or straightforwardness. 
There is a popular proverb— 

mm kd jane pard^ dil ki ? 

PaMi dudr nikli khitki : 

** What does a Milki know of the feelings of another ? 

He comes in by the door and out by the window/'* * 

They are, as a rule, wanting in enthusiasm for their creed. 
Some are Shiahs and some Sunnis, and their lives are regulated by 
the orthodox rules of Islim. 

Mirasi, Dom Mirasi, Ddm Hirasi. — A caste of singers, min- 
strels and genealogists. They are obviously an ofEshoot of the 
great Dom tribe, and at the last Census appear to have been classed 
among the Muhammadan Dorns. The word Mirasi is derived from 
the Arabic Mirduy inheritance," in the sense that the members of 
this caste are a sort of hereditary bai'ds or minstrels to the lower 
tribes, as the Bh&t is to the RIjputs. They are also known as Pakhft- 
waji, from the FakkdwaJ or timbrel which they play ; Kalawant, 
^'possessed of art or skill" {kala); Qawwal, '^one who speaks flu- 
ently, a professional story-teller." They sometimes abbreviate the 
word Mirasi into Mir. as if thqr were Sayyids. They are seemingly 
closely to the Dhdrhi, and the Muhammadan Mirdsis and Dhdr- 
his appear to intermariy and eat together. 

St. The Miiiri has two functions— the men are musicians, story- 
tellers, and genealogists ; the women dance and sing, but they are 
said to perform only ijn the presence of women, and are reputed 
chaste. A writer in the Calcutta Review ■ gives an amusing ac- 
count of the kSir&si : — 

‘‘ The Mir&si is a perfect Autolycus at weddings and other func- 
tions among the Jdts, and again at the * solid , funerals, ' in which 


> Auamgarh BttiUmeni B^rt, 84k 
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the BAjput takes his pleamire sadly, aa beoomes a ^tleman. One 
often meets him on a raw-boned steed, its tail dyed in tiie faefabn 
to a hair, and a pair of kettle-drums strapped across its withers 

^le the tails of a new pink turban, the fresh spoil of some magnan* 

imons client, stream in the March breeze behind the bard and 
genealogist. These ^ beggars on horseback ^ absorb a most inordi- 
nate share of the farmer^ s gains, and help him, if recklessly disposed, 
in a variety of ways along the road proverbially open to the non* 
veau ricAe of all societies. For generations back the lords of Dig 
and Bhartpur were hardly recognised as even yeom^ j but seventy 
years of peace and comparative plenty have trebled the demand for 
pedigrees as well as other luxuries.^' Writing of the Panjab, Mr. 
Ibbetson says : The position of the Mirisi, as of all the minstrel 
castes, is exceedingly low ; but he attends at weddings and similar 
occasions to recite genealogies. Moreover, there are gi'ades even 
among Mirasis. The out-caste tiibes have their Mirasis, who, though 
they do not eat with their clients, and merely render them profes- 
sional service, are considered impure by the Mirasis of the higher 
castes. The Mirasi is generally a hereditary servant, like the Bhat, 
and is notorious for his exactions, which he makes under the threat 
of lampooning the ancestors of him from whom he demands fees.^^ 

3. The instraments of the Mirasi are generally the small drum 
(dholaA), the cymbals {majira), and the gourd lute {kinpri ) . They 
are said to have been converted to Islim in response to an invitation 
from the poet Amir Khusru, who lived in the reign of Ala-ud-din 
Khilji (1295 A. D.). The most famous of them in recent times was 
Raji-ud-daula, who ruled the Court of Oudh. Another was 'Ali 
Bakhsh who married a European woman, and whose daughter mar- 
ried Nasir-ud-din Haidar. The current proverbs illustrate the unfa- 
vourable view of the Dom Mirdsi; Dorn, Banya, FoUi iinon 
hetman : “ The Dom, Banya, and opium-eater are all three rogues 
Dom doli, Pdthak piydda : ‘‘The Dom in a litter and the Brahman 
priest on foot Munh iagdi Domni hdl bachhe samet dS : “En- 
courage the singing woman, and she will come with all her 
brats;’’ Bdp Dom aur Dom. hi ddda; Kahe miydn t main shur/a 
zdda / ‘‘ His father was a bard, and so was his grandfather ; but 
he says, ‘ Sir ! My family is noble I 

Mochi (Sanskrit the cobbler and shoemaker class. 

They are properly an occupational sub-caste of Chamkr. There 
appear to be two kinds of Mochis : one, who make and cobble shoes 
VoL. m. ^ 3^ 
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axe reftl ChAinlrB; tbose who mike aaddlea and hamees call them* 
eelvee Sriblstab K&jastha^ with whom thqr ini^marry aud agree 
in manners and cnetoms. do not appear to know anything of 
the Bengal tradition of their origin^ which is thus told by Mr. 
ltie%:^ '"One of the Frajapati or mind-bom sons of Brahma was 
in the habit of providing the flesh of cows and clarified batter as a 
burnt offering {aknti) to the gods. It was then the custom to eat 
a portion of sacrifice, restore the victim to life^ and drive it into the 
forest. On this occasion the Frajapati failed to resuscitate the eaori<* 
ficial animal, owing to his wife, who was pregnant at the time, having 
clandestinely made away with a portion. Alarmed at this, he 
summoned ail the other Frajapatis, and they sought by divination to 
discover the cause of the faulure. At last they ascertained what 
had happened, andvas a punishment the wife was cursed and expelled 
their society. The diild which she bore was the first Mochi or 
tanner, and from that time forth mankind, being deprived of reani- 
mating cattle slaughtered for food, the pious abandoned the practice 
of killing kine altogether. Another story is that Muchirdm, the 
ancestor of the caste, was bom from the sweat of Brahma while 
dancing. He chanced to offend the irritable sage DurvSsa, who 
sent a pretty Br&hman widow to allure him iuto a breach of cliastityt 
Muchir&m accosted the widow as mother and refused to have any- 
thing to do with her ; but Dnrv&sa used the miraculous powers he 
had acquired by penance to render the widow pregnant, so that the 
innocent Muchir&m was made an ontcaste on suspicion. From her 
twin eons descended the two main snb-castes of the Bengal 
Mochis.'^ The Bengal Mochi evidently corresponds more to our 
Cham&r than Mochi, In Bengal he tans hides like the Cham&r, 
but will only cure those of the cow, goat, buffalo, and deer. 

2- Lucknow and Cawnpur are the great centres of the shoe- 
making trade. A fall account of the Lucknow shoe industry has 
been given by Mr. Hoey .* A common proverb mns — Moc/n tHochi 
latmfhatS rdj kejin: When saddlers squabble the Rija's saddle 
gets tom, i. e.^ Too many cooks spoil the broth.^^ 

3. The Census returns show 160 sub-divisions of the Hindu and 
27 of the Musalmfin branch. We find, as usual, many names 
taken from those of other castes and septs, such as Bftgri, Bais, Bar- 
gftjar, Barwir, Basoriya, Dhuna^ Oaur, Gidbiya, J&don, Janw&r, 
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Kaphhwftlta^ Kftjacttli, Kon, BAjpoti Bomosij^ Baksar^^ 
Tomar : witib local groupsj sacb as Agarw&l, AllahAb&di Bbojptirijra^ 
Chanrasiya^ DilUwAl, Gujaratiya, JaiawAr^ Kjanaujiya^ Sakeem^ 
ShirAasi^ SribAstab. 
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Disraiori. 

Himpob. 

Miual* 

niAiiB. 

Totaxi. 

SribAatab. 

Othera. 

Total. 

Debra DAn 



• • * 

92 

92 

... 

92 

SabAranpur 




682 

682 

227 

809 

MuzafParnagar 




214 

214 

101 

815 

Meerut • 

• « 




180 

67 

247 

Dulandebabr 




87 

87 

6 

93 

Aligarh • 

« • 



123 

123 

... 

123 

llathara 

• • 


... 

65 

66 


66 

Agra 

• • 


10 


370 

12 

382 

FarrakbAbAd • 

• 


161 

843 

494 

20 

514 

Mampnri • 

• • 


... 

69 

69 

1 

70 

EtAirah 

• « 


18 

261 

279 

21 

300 

£tab 

« 0 


61 



2 

168 

Bareilly • 

a • 


... 

169 

169 

... 

169 

Bijnor 

• • 

t 

• •• 

... 

... 

294 

294 

BodAun 

m • 


• •• 

34 

34 

... 

34 

MorAdAbAd 

% a 

e 

2 

149 

151 

42 

193 

SbAfajabAnpnr 

• • 


73 

85 

158 

34 

192 

Pilibblt . 

a c 


22 

52 

74 

45 

119 

Cawnpnr . 

• « 

1 

40 

1,116 

1,166 

36 

1,192 

Fatebpur • 

a • 


60 

117 

167 

11 

178 

BAoda • 

• « 


39 

169 

198 

... 

198 

Hanilrpur • 

a. • 

• 

61 

98 

159 

2 

161 
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SribAatab. 

Othera. 

Totol. 

AlMihM 



a 

17 

560 

677 

19 

696 

Jbl^Qisi 


• 

< 

115 

»•« 

115 

3 

118 

J&laan * 


• 


14 

118 

132 

8 

135 

Lalitpar « 


• 



56 

56 

... 

66 

BeDares 




8 

43 

51 

67 

11$ 

Mirzapur . 




102 

23 

123 


125 

JauDpiir • 





14 

14 

126 

140 

Gh&zipQt . 



m 

... 

... 

... 

63 

68 

Ballia 



a 


... 

... 

123 

123 

Gorakhpur 




59 

29 

88 

261 

349 

Baoti . 

• 



... 

... 

... 

322 

322 

Azamgarh 

• 


a 

... 

4 

4 

124 

128 

Koxnaun • 





115 

116 


116 

Garhi?&l . 

a 


a 

... 

... 


... 


Tar&i 

• 


• 

.. 

10 

10 

• a. 

10 

Lucknow . 

a 



... 

570 

670 

569 

1,139 

Un&o * 




28 

32 

60 


60 

RkS Bareli « 




18 

91 

109 

152 

261 

Sitapur • 




162 

129 

291 

5 

296 

Bardoi • 




45 

101 

146 

25 

171 

Kberi 


m 


106 

... 

106 

1 

107 

FAicAbftd , 

a 

• 


31 

49 

80 

164 

264 

Gonda • 

a 




9 

9 

155 

164 

Fahr&ioh ^ 

• 

« 


51 

118 

169 

60 

235 

Sul Unpur 


• 


... 

64 

64 

342 

400 

FarUbgurb 


• 


... 

38 

38 

03 

131 

BArabankl 


• 


... 

108 

108 

47 

155 


ToTaL 


1.283 

6.V36 

8.019 

3.672 

11.691 








